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Blair  told 
to  rethink 
drugs  ban 


Second  best 


Rebecca  Smftfiers 
and  David  Ward 


Tony  blair  was 

last  night  under 
growing  pressure 
from  Labour  MPs 
to  consider  de- 
criminalising 
drugs  to  combat  crime,  in  the 
wake  of  last  week's  shooting 
of  Dillon  Hull,  aged  five. 

Brian  Iddon,  Labour  MP  for 
Bolton  South-East  — the  town 
where  the  boy  was  murdered 
in  an  attack  believed  to  be 
drugs-linked  — called  for  a 
Royal  Commission  to  exam- 
ine the  issue,  and  said  the 
public  was  entitled  to  “an 
honest  and  straightforward” 
debate. 

A Labour  Party  spokes- 
man stressed  yesterday  that 
it  remained  opposed  to  legal- 
isation, and  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  change  this 
long-held  position.  He  con- 
ceded that  certain  "Individ- 
ual MPs”,  such  as  the  vet- 
eran backbencher  Paul 
Flynn  — who  again  called 
this  weekend  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  decriminal- 
ising drugs  — held  different 
views.  • 

But,  in  what  could  be  the 
first  significant  rebellion  by 
backbenchers  since  Mr 
Blair's  election  victory, . Mr 
Iddon  said  a “large  group"  of 
new  Labour  MPs  shared  his 
view  that  the  lime  was  right 
for  a review.  They  were  not 
afraid  lo  to  try  to  force  the 
Government  to  change  its  po- 
sition, he  said. 

”1  know  this  is  a very  sensi- 
tive subject  within  the  party.” 
he  told  the  Guardian.  “But 
now  the  election  is  out  of  the 
way  there  are  many  new  MPs 
who.  like  mysett  feci  the  time 
is  right  for  a rethink.” 

Mr  iddon,  who  as  a Bolton 
councillor  for  more  than  20 
years  Is  familiar  with  the 
drug  problems  in  the  area,  in- 
tends to  take  up  the  issue  in  a 
letter  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
Jack  Straw,  this  week. 

Labour  pledged  in  its  elec- 
tion manifesto  to  tackle  the 
drugs  problem  by  appointing 
.1  United  States-style  “drugs 
tsar”  ‘o  direct  the  Govern- 
ment’s anti-drugs  drive, 
together  with  provisions  m 
its  new  Crime  and  Disorder 
Bill  for  mandatory  treatment 
of  drug-offending  burglars. 

But  yesterday,  an  Ameri- 
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The  public  has  to 
have  a debate 
about  drugs.  We 
need  a Royal  . ■ 
CorrunfesioQ.  We 
need^o  hear  the 
evidence,  to  get 
into  d debate  on 
decriininalisation, 

—Brian  Iddon  MP 


can  expert  warned  that  the 
tsar  had  failed  in  the  US.  Pro- 
fessor Arnold  Trebach.  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington-based 
independent  Drug  Policy 
Foundation,  said:  “Our  drugs 
tsar  is  like  British  royalty  — 
honoured  but  with  no 
power.” 

Yesterday,  Mr  Iddon  told 
BBC  Radio  Four's  World  This 
Weekend:  “I  believe  very 
strongly  that  the  public  has  to 
have  a debate  about  drugs.  In 
fact,  rd  go  so  for  as  to  say  we 
need  a Royal  Commission  on  , 
drugs.  We  need  to  hear  the 
evidence,  we  need  to  get  into 
the  whole  debate  about 
decrtminalisatfon.” 

The  Government  had 
“backed  ofiP'  tackling  the 
issue  of  decriminalising 
drugs,  k»a»M>biit  admitted 
he  was  not  sure  that  .was  the 
right  option.  "Clare  Short 
mentioned  the5word  decrimi- 


naHsation  and  got  into  hot' 
water  for  doing  so”  he  said. 
“But  there  are  a number  of 
people  on  the  Labour  benches 
now  who  want  an  honest  open 
discussion  about  the  drug 
problem,  and  the  word  de- 
iriffiinaliMtimi  ban  got  to  he 
a part  of  that  discussion. 

“I  want  to  hear  from  the 
people  who  are  dealing  with 
drugs,  the  police  and  the 
people  trying  to  rehabilitate 
drug  offenders,  and.  indeed, 
ex-drug  offenders 

themselves.”  • , 

The  Issue  is  highly  sensi- 
tive and  only  the  Liberal 
Democrats  have  so  for  called 
for  a Royal  Commission. 

Yesterday  Nigel  Evans,  a 
shadow  cabinet  spokesman 
and  co-chairman  of  the  all- 
pary  drugs  misnap  group, 
said  that  setting  up  of  a Royal 
Commission  was  tantamount 
to  "endorsing”  drugs.  Last 
night  he  wrote  to  the  Prime 
Minister  urging  him  to  ignore 
pleas  for  a change-in  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy.  “Tb  open 
the  door  to  the  paastbBJtywfn 
lax  attitude  towards  the  drugs 
menace  in  our  society  would 
send  the  wrong  signals  to 
young  people,”  he  wrote. 

last  night  six  local  congre- 
gations gathered  for  a com- 
munity service  at  tire  church 
of  St  George  the  Martyr  in 
Bolton,  less  than  a mile  from 
where  Dillon  Hull  was  shot 
dead  last  Wednesday . 

“These  are  the  evOs  of  our 
age  that  we  up  against,"  the 
Rev  Steve  Abram  told  the  con- 
gregation. Hie  was  joined  by 
two  local  Methodist  ministers 
for  the  service  which  in- 
cluded readings,  hymns, 
prayer  and  a period  of  silent 
reflection. 

Neighbours  of  the  Hull  fam- 
ily said  they  were  pleased 
that  DOlon’s  mother,  Jane, 
and  her  partner,  John,  who 
was  wounded  in  Wednesday’s 
gun  attack,  may  be  evicted. 
Daxa  Patel,  the  owner  of  the 
terraced  house  in  Jauncey 
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Britain’s 4x400  metres  squad,  Roger  Black,  Iwan  Thomas,  Jamie  Baulch,  and  Mark  Richardson,  who  won  the  silver  medal  photograph:  mkepowol 


Normal  service 
is  resumed:  We’re 
runners-up  again 


nytng  a report  that  Ather-  Grand  Prix  glory  in  heart-  throttle  problem  made  his 
ton  has  offered  to  resign,  breaking  circumstances  car  lurch  from  side  to  side 
Atherton  issued  a denial  and  insisted:  “Second  place  and  crossed  the  circuit  like 
last  night,  saying:  “I  have  is  a great  result”  a drunk.  It  was  the  ern el- 

been  appointed  for  the 
whole  of  this  series,  and  I 


and  crossed  the  circuit  like 
a drunk.  It  was  the  cruel- 


The  world  champion  had  lest  of  blows  alter  Hill  had 


a first  success  for  the  Ar- 


intend  seeing  that  appoint-  rows  team  snatched  away 


ment  through.” 


on  the  final  lap  by  his  for- 


1 M ■ ■ ship®.  Great  Britain  gained 

1 w their  fifth  silver  medal 

through  the  quartet  of 
after  England  slumped  to  a Iwan  Thomas,  Roger  Black, 
264-run  hammering  in  the  Jamie  Baulch  and  Mark 


On  the  final  day  of  the  mer  Williams  team-mate 
World  Athletics  Champion-  Jacques  Villeneuve  as  a 


looked  all  set  to  round  off 
his  best  weekend  of  the  sea- 
son with  a surprise  victory. 

Sport,  page  42 


T was  a day  when  our  after  England  slumped  to  a Iwan  Thomas,  Roger  RiacV 
sporting  heroes  showed  264-run  hammering  in  the  Jamie  Baulch  and  Mark 
their  penchant  for  finish-  fifth  Comhlll  Test  in  Not-  Richardson.  Their  time  of 


Street,  SO  yards  from  where  tog  second.  But  while  Brit-  tingham  and  so  secure  the  2min  56.65sec  was  the 
Ufllon  died,  plans  to  meet  her  ain’s  4x400  metres  relay  Australians'  victory  to  the  second  fastest  time  ever  by 


lawyers  today  . 

Local  residents, 


sqnad  in  Athens  and  the 
world  motor  racing  cham- 


Ashes  series. 


a British  team  but  it  was 


shocked  by  a shooting  which  pi  on  Damon  win  in  Buda- 
took  place  at  tea-time  cm  a pest  were  happy  with  a 
street  on  which  many  chil-  place  on  the  rostrum,  Eng- 
dren  were  playing*,  have  land's  cricketers  found  no 


launched  a. petition,  demand- 
ing that  the  fondly  be  moved. 
They  fear  the  kilter  could 


silver  lining  at  Trent 
Bridge. 


England,  set  an  improba-  not  good  enough  to  beat  an 
bte  451  to  win  the  game,  American  team  without  the 
were  bowled  out  in  meek  injured  duo  of  Michael 
fashion  for  186  to  49  overs.  Johnson,  the  individual 
England's  hierarchy,  400m  champion,  and  world 
through  chairman  of  selec-  record  holder  Butch 
tors  David  Graveney  and  Reynolds. 

Damon  Hill  looked  on  the 


Speculation  surrounding  1 the  England  committee 


return  and  injure  or  kfll  an-  Mike  Atherton's  fixture  as  I chairman  Boh  Bennett,  bright  side  last  night  after 


after  innocent  victim. 


captain  is  sure  to  intensify  I have  spent  the  weekend  de- 1 being  denied  Hungarian 


US  seeks  fast-track  Middle  East  peace 
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THE  United  States  is 
poised  to  lannch  an 
ambitious  new  peace 
initiative  in  the 
Middle  East  which  will  aban- 
don the  gradual  approach  of 
the  199B  Oslo  accords  and  aim 
at  a final  settlement  as  early 
as  next  spring.  US  officials 
said  yesterday. 

Dennis  Ross.  Washington's 
special  envoy,  arrived  in  Is- 
rael at  the  weekend  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  by  restoring 
cooperation  between  .Pales- 
tinian and  Israeli  security 
forces  after  the  sufadde  bomb- 
ing  of  a Jerusalem  market 
last  month  in  which  13  people , 
were  killed. 

Mr  Ross's  mission,  if  suc- 
cessful, wfll  .be  followed  in  a I 


Dennis  Ross:  Faces  struggle 
to  rebuild  confidence 


fortnight  by  a visit  by  foe  US 
secretary  of  state,  Madeleine 
Alhright,  who  will  present  the 
new  Initiative. 

The  US  package  would  to- 
votve  almost  immediate  talks 
on  the  fundamental  points  at 
contention:  the  presence  at 
Jewish  settlements  in  Arab 
areas,  foe  return  of  refugees, 
foe  size  and  nature  of  any 
future  Palestinian  state,  and 
the  fete  of  Jerusalem. 

In  Oslo,  all  four  issues  were 
put  aside  for  fixture  negotia- 
tions aimed  at  a final  settle- 
ment scheduled  for  May  1999. 
US  diplomats  now  say  that 
deadline  should  be  brought 
forward  by  up  to  a year. 

The  new  proposals  repre- 
sent a loss  of  confidence  in 
the  Oslo  strategy  of  building 
mutual  confidence  by  small 
incremental  steps.  In  the 


wake  of  foe  March  break- 
down in  talks  caused  by  a 
Jewish  housing  project  In 
Arab  East  Jerusalem,  and  the 
market  bombing  12  days  ago, 
US  officials  believe  a more 
radical  approach  is  required. 

“Things  under  Oslo  were 
supposed  to  get  better  and 
better  ...  but  things  are  get-  - 
ting  worse  and  worse,”  an 
American  diplomat  said  yes-  . 
terday  in  Jerusalem.  “With 
the  gradualist  approach, 
there  are  so  many  points 
along  the  way  where  a bomb 
can  undo  the  whole  process.” 

Mr  Ross  was  facing  an  up- 
hill struggle  yesterday  in  his 
bid  to  restore  mutual  confi- 
dence. After  separate  meet- 
togs  with  him,  the  Palestin- 
ian leader,  Yasser  Arafat,  and 
the  Tcrarii  prime  minister, 
Btoyamin  Netanyahu,  offered 


widely  differing  interpreta- 
tions of  his  mission. 

Mr  Netanyahu’s  spokes- 
man, David  Bar-Hlan,  said  its 
sole  purpose  was  “to  per- , 
suade  the  Palestinian  Author- 
ity that  it  must  fight  terror- 
ism”. Mr  Arafat  on  the  other 
hand,  insisted  that  “talks 
were  not  confined  to  security 
matters”,  hinting  there  would 
a political  trade-off  for  secu- 
rity co-operation. 

Since  the  bombing,  Israeli 
troops  have  sealed  off  terri- 
tory under  Mr  Arafat's  con- 
trol. Mr  Arafat  described  the 
action  as  an  unfounded  “war 
on  the  Palestinian  people”. 
claim  frig  that  Israeli  wfflctola 
knew  the  bombers  came  from 
the  Lebanese  Islamist  organi- 
sation, Hizbullah. 

Mr  Netanyahu  countered 
yesterday  that  evidence 


pointed  to  the  radical  Pales- 
tinian group,  Wflrrmn 
Mr  Netanyahu  suggested 
fast-track  negotiations  on  a 
final  settlement  several 
months  ago,  but  Palestinians 
negotiators  feared  it  was  a 
ploy  to  allow  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment to  escape  its  Oslo 
commitments,  such  as  the 
phased  troop  withdrawals 
from  the  West  Bank. 

Saeb  Erekat,  a leading  Pal- 
estinian negotiator,  said  any 
new  talks  “should  not  take 
the  place  of  those 

The  US  will  suggest  that  the 
military  redeployment  should 
continue  in  tandmm  with  the 
accelerated  final  settlement 
talks.  Most  observers  believe 
Turn  to  page  3,  column  8 
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A GENERATION 
COULD  BE  LOST 
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After  three  years  of  devastating  floods, 
a generation  of  children  in  North  Korea 
is  on  the  brink  of  death.  Malnourished 
and  chronically  hungry,  they  are 
desperate  for  food. 

UNICEF  is  the  leading  children's  agency 
working  in  North  Korea.  We  are  now 
distributing  essentia]  foods  - such  as  high 
energy  milk  - and  basic  medicines. 

But  as  each  day  goes  by.  more 

and  more  children  are  m 

danger  of  dying.  -)j- 

We  need  your  help  to  save  ' . 

children's  lives.  We  rely 

totally  on  voluntary 
contributions. 

PI  ease  send  a 
gift  today. 
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CHILDREN  IN  NORTH  KOREA 
UNICEF  EMERGENCY  APPEAL 

0345  312  312 
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United  Nations  Children's  Rind 
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Lives,  damned  lives  and  photographs 


Editors  snap  over  computer  fake 


Roy  Grmnslade 
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THESE  two  pictures  are 
not  quite  what  they 
seem.  The  one  on  the 
left  is  a genuine  shot  of  Di- 
ana, the  Princess  of  Wales 
and  Dodi  Fayed,  secretly 
taken  by  a paparazzo 
while  the  couple  were' 
cruising  off  the  Sardinian 
coast.  The  picture  on  the 
! right  is  a take.  It  was  con- 
structed from  the  real  pic- 
ture by  computer 
enhancement. 

The  couple  have  clearly 
been  moved  closer 
together  and,  in  a crucial 
alteration.  Mr  Fayed’s 


The  People:  The  genuine  photo  with  Fayed  looking  a 


head  has  been  turned  so 
that  he  is  looking  straight 
Into  the  princess's  face.  It 
gives  the  appearance  that 
the  couple  are  about  to 
kiss. 

But  the  distorted  picture 
was  presented  on  the  front 
page  of  Saturday’s  Mirror 
as  if  it  was  a true  photo- 
graph under  the  headline: 
Exclusive:  the  picture  they 
all  wanted.  The  paper  did 
not  explain  that  an  opera- 
tor on  its  electronic  pic- 
ture desk  had  manipulated 
the  genuine  Image  to  cre- 
ate a bogus  shot. 

The  decision  to  carry  out 
the  deception  was  made  by 
Mirror  editor  Piers  Mor- 


gan, who  was  furious  that 
his  sister  paper,  the  Sun- 
day Mirror,  had  obtained 
the  set  of  pictures  which 
included  one  of  the  conple 
apparently  kissing. 

In  turn,  Sunday  Mirror 
editor  Bridget  Bo  we  is 
now  angry  with  him  for 
having  Caked  the  picture. 
She  ha*  demanded  a meet- 
ing with  Mirror  Group 
chief  executive  David 
Montgomery  for  an  expla- 
nation and  to  complain 
about  Morgan’s  behaviour 
outside  her  office  last 
Friday. 

In  a row  witnessed  by 
the  whole  office,  Morgan 
shouted  at  Rowe  and  the 


Sunday  Mirror’s  consul- 
tant editor,  David  Banks, 
who  was  Morgan’s  pjfcte- 
cessor  as  Mirror  editor. 

But  Rowe's  complaint  to 
Montgomery  is  unlikely  to 
worry  Morgan.  It  is  known 
that  Montgomery  saw  the 
distorted  picture  before 
publication  because  he  de- 
manded a change  to  the 
headline. 

Nor  is  it  likely  to  end  In 
action  by  the  Press  Com- 
plaints Commission. 
Under  its  rules,  the  PCC 
cannot  adjudicate  unless 
the  princess  or  Mr  Fayed 
complains.  The  PCC  does 
not  entertain  third-party 
complaints. 


Mirror:  The  photograph  after  computer  manipulation 


Princess  flies  home 


to  private  minefield 


Mirror’s  stolen  ‘kiss’  snapshots 
overshadow  Diana’s  trip  to  see 
Bosnia’s  handicapped  victims 


John  Ezard  and 
Stuart  MBar  In  Sarajevo 


Mirzeta  Gabelic,  the  young  landmine  victim,  follows  the  Princess  ofWales  from  her  home  in  Sarajevo  photograph:  hdajetdoic 


THEY  are  hopelessly 
blurred,  distant, 
colour-run  pictures. 
Their  dearest  mes- 
sage — and  even  this 
is  mtelparitng  — is  that  both 
the  celebrities  in  them  have 
terminal  sunburn. 

No  self-respecting  High 
Street  pbotocentre  would 
regard  town  as  adequate  holi- 
day snapshops.  No-one  with- 
out a professionally  dirty 
mind  could  be  sure  whether 
the  best  of  them  shows  a kiss 
or  a sociable  hug  between 
host  and  guest  on  a luxury 
yacht 

But  these  were  the  hyped 
pictures  in  London  news- 
papers which  Diana,  Princess 
of  Wales,  was  seen  poring 
over  before  her  plane  door 
was  even  shot  at  Sarajevo  air- 
port at  toe  end  of  her  three- 
day  tour  to  meet  Bosnian 
landmine  victims. 

They  were  the  snapshots  — 
taken  foam  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands af  yards  away  — which 
retotroduced  her  to  toe  mine- 
field of  her  personal  life.  She 
left  a country  where  charities 
struggle  to  raise  £700  for  a 
pair  of  artificial  lhnh&  She 
went  back  to  a world  whose 
media  paid  more  than 
£700,000  — plus  £300,000  in 
promotional  advertising  at 
toe  weekend  alone  — in  bay- 
ing paparazzi  shots  claimed 
to  show  her  canoodling  with 
Dodi  Fayed,  son  of  the  Har- 
rods  owner  Mohamed  A1 
Fayed. 

This  money  is  enough  to 
buy  1,440  sets  of  limbs,  suffl- 
i dent  limbs  to  help  all  toe  Bos- 
nian. children  and  adults 
I likely,  on  present  trends,  to 
be  crippled  by  their  country’s 
l million  uncleared  mines 
over  the  next  28  months. 

Ken  Rutherford,  a mine 
victim  and  campaigner,  dis- 
missed toe  media  frenzy  as 
“toe  'periphery”  of  her  suc- 
cessful visit  He  said  grate- 
fully as  she  left:  "It’s  a shame 
people  are  worrying  about 
such  trivial  matters." 


But  in  London  the  argu- 
ment was  over  the  Mirror’s 
zeal  on  Saturday  in  allegedly 
altering  toe  angle  of  Fayed’s 
head  in  one  flray  picture  to 
suggest  he  was  kissing  toe 
princess. 

This  was  to  preempt  its  sis- 
ter paper  the  Sunday  Mirror, 
which  paid  £250,000  for  first 
rights  to  publish  16  of  toe 
shots.  According  to  a Sunday 
Mirror  commentary,  they 


the  first  signs  of  toe  strain  of 
the  last  few  days  of  media 
coverage.  Not  even  an  im- 
promptu photo-call  with  a 
group  of  eager  French  air- 
force ground  troops  lifted  the 
mood  she  hoarded  her  private 
jet  at  Sarajevo  airport  Before 
the  door  Of  the  aircraft  had 
closed,  toe  newspapers  were 
open. 

Meeting  maimed  victims 
and  their  families,  the  prin- 
cess was  exposed  to  the  hor- 
rific siitforing  and  devasta- 
tion endured  by  the  Bosnians. 

While  yesterday  was  by  Gar 
toe  most  emotional  day  of  the 
tour,  its  pattern  was  familiar 
from  previous  days. 


■ m sams  ay 

Mirror 


THE  KISS 
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She  left  a 
country  where 
charities 
struggle  to  raise 
£700  for  a pair 
of  artificial 
limbs.  She  went 
back  to  a world 
whose  media 
paid  more  than 


£700.000  in 
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THE  KXSS:  How  the  Sunday 
Mirror  showed  Diana 
locked  In  her  lover’s  arms’ 


buying 

paparazzi  shots 


showed  through  the  blur  that 
“gone  is  the  repressed 
sexuality. 

“Gone  is  toe  rigorous  diet- 
ing ...  The  figure  that  was 
once  a tense  mass  of  bone  and 
sinew  ...  As  she  drapes  her- 
self enticingly  alongside  toe 
half-naked  Dodi,  toe  looks 
like  a woman  revelling  In  her 
own  blistering  sexual  power. 

“The  man  to  whom  she  has 
given  herself  body  and  soul  is 
the  fairy  prince  she  always 
dreamed  of  meeting.” 

In  Sarajevo,  Diana  showed 


The  princess,  followed  by  a 
100-strong  media  pack,  de- 
scended on  bewildered  people 
ignorant  of  toe  identity  of  toe 
VIP  visitor.  "What’s  all  the 
hassle?”  a child  asked  his 
friend  as  the  narrow  street 
was  brought  to  a standstill 
“Some  Diana  is  moving  In,” 
the  friend  replied,  not  recog- 
nising her.  - 

Yesterday  it  was  toe  turn  of 
Mirzeta  Gabelic  to  meet  toe 
princess.  Six  months  ago  the 
15-year-old’s  right  leg  was 
blown  off  by  a mine  as  toe 


walked  to  the  market.  Her  im- 
poverished family  could  not 
afford  a replacement,  nor 
could  the  Bosnian  health  min- 
istry, but  Mirzeta  now  has  a 
new  leg  by  courtesy  of  an  Ital- 
ian charity. 

Inside  toe  family's  dilapi- 
dated greystone  home  Diana 
met  Mirzeta's  baby  sister, 
who  suffers  from  cerebral  pal- 
sy and  was  too  ill  to  move. 
For  toe  first  time  in  toe  trip 
the  princess  was  moved 
openly  to  tears. 

Again  Diana  ignored  ques- 
tions about  her  private  life; 
again  she  tried  and  failed  to 
keep  attention  focused  on  the 
landmine  issue. 

But  if  the  strange  combina- 
tion of  tragedy  and  farce  that 
has  characterised  the  expedi- 
tion was  present  yesterday, 
the  mood  was  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  previous  days.  Then, 
Diana  had  been  relaxed,  en- 
joying meeting  toe  families 
and  hearing  their  stories.  Yes- 
terday she  was  tense  and 
emotional,  the  frustrations  of 
the  week  becoming  more  ob- 
vious as  she  fought  her  way 
through  the  media  scrum  to 
stake  bands  with  bemused 

villagers. 

For  those  accompanying 
her,  the  tension  was  begin- 
ning to  show.  Before  Diana 
left  Mirzeta's  home  one  of  her 
detectives,  tried  to  dear  a path 
through  toe  pack.  “We  don’t 
want  you  lot  ambushing  her 
with  bloody  silly  questions,” 
he  warned. 

With  Diana  determined  not 
to  say  too  much  in  front  erf 
journalists,  the  most  poignant 
moment  eff  the  expedition 
came  yesterday  during  one  of 
the  moments  toe  was  away 
from  the  pack. 

Passing  toe  T-«on  Cemetery, 
with  thousands  of  war  dead  in 
it,  toe  decided  to  make  a stop. 
While  wandering  round  the 
graves  she  met  by  chance  an 
old  woman  still  grieving  for 
the  loss  of  her  son  in  toe  war 
three  years  ago.  Without  an 
interpreter  to  allow  them  to 
speak  toe  pair  simply  hugged 
for  five  minutes  until  the  old 
woman  moved  on. 


Dalyell  faces  deselection  over  devolution 


JohnArlMse 


TAM  Dalyell,  the  longest- 
serving  Scottish  Labour 
MP,  was  threatened 
with  deselection  yesterday 
after  be  vowed  to  continue  to 
oppose  toe  Government’s  de- 
volution plans. 

Party  officials  In  his  Lin- 
lithgow constituency  bitterly 
criticised  his  decision  to 
mount  a campaign  against  a 
Scottish  parliament  in  the 
run-up  to  next  month's  devo- 
lution referendum.  At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  local 
Labour  Party,  they  warned 
Mr  Dalyell  that  he  faced  dese- 
lection if  he  did  not  get  be- 
hind government  policy. 


The  move  came  after  the 
maverick  MP  revealed  that  he 
would  oppose  the  Govern- 
ment’s proposals  at  a public 
meeting  less  than  a week  be- 
fore Scots  go  to  the  palls  on 
September  11.  Mr  Dalyell  will 
debate  with  Canon  Kenyon 
Wright,  chairman  of  toe  Scot- 
tish Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, which  drew  up  the  blue- 
print for  Labour’s  devolution 
white  paper. 

The  MP  also  made  it  clear 
he  would  continue  to  oppose 
devolution  even  if  Stmts  voted 
for  it  in  the  referendum.  Don- 
add  Dewar's  white  paper  was 
“fundamentally  flawed”  and 
would  lead  to  the  end  of  the 
300-year-old  Union,  ha  said-  A 
Scottish  parliament  was  “the 


entrance  to  a motorway  with- 
out exit  to  a separate  Scottish 
state". 

Mr  Dalyell  has  been  a vigor- 
ous campaigner  against  devo- 
lution since  he  first  raised  toe 
infamous  West  Lothian  Ques- 
tion 20  years  ago.  Then,  as  MP 
for  West  Lothian,  he  asked 
why  Scottish  MPs  should  con- 
tinue to  vote  on  English  home 
affairs  after  devolution,  when 
English  MPs  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  vote  on  Scottish 
home  affairs.  Tony  ~Riatr  lias 
tried  to  address  the  question 
by  considering  a cut  in  the 
number  of  Westminster  MPs 
north  of  the  border. 

Earlier  yesterday,  in  a bold 
gesture  of  defiance,  he  pub- 
licly challenged  Peter  Mandel- 


son  to  justify  claims  that  Scot- 
land had  a “once-iiva-lifetime 
opportunity  to  enhance  its 
role  as  part  of  the  UK”.  Mr 
Dalyell  told  the  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio:  “If  you  are  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  the  Yes  cam- 
paign, we  are  entitled  to  know 
about  the  factual  evidence  on 
which  you  make  statements-” 

During  yesterday’s  four- 
hour  meeting,  Linlithgow  offi- 
cials expressed  ftiry  at  the 
MPs  decision  to  speak  out 
One  said  he  would  “definitely 
be  looking  for  a new  MP  as 
soon  as  possible”. 

Earlier  Heather  Smart, 
vicechairman  of  the  local 
party,  said  Mr  Dalyell  should 
consider  his  position. 

At  the  meeting.  Mr  Dalyell 


vigorously  denied  claims  by 
local  party  official  Nell  Find- 
lay that  he  had  broken  prom- 
ises made  before  the  general 
election  not  to  oppose 
devolution. 

He  said:  “There  are  a num- 
ber of  people  who  are  ex- 
tremely angry  with  me.  I have 
Incurred  their  wrath  by  chal- 
lenging toe  Government  and 
Peter  Mandelson.  These  days 
that  is  not  really  the  done 
thing.”  He  accepted  he  might 
face  internal  party  disciplin- 
ary action,  and  that  his  seat 
was  under  threat 

But  he  said  he  would  con- 
tinue to  highlight  the L ‘contra- 
dictions” in  Labour's  devolu- 
tion proposals  regardless  of 
the  consequences. 


Virtuoso  performance  to  the  manner  born 


Review 


Andrew  Clements 


Yevgeny  Kfatoi 

The  Proms/Radlo  3 


SOLO  piano  works  aren’t 
new  to  toe  proms.  Once 
upon  a time  concerto  so- 
loists regularly  used  to  bulk 
out  their  contributions  with  a 
few  lollipops,  and  more 
recently  Roger  Woodward  has 
tackled  Beethoven's  Ham* 
merklavier  Sonata  and  Madr- 
id a Pollini  fate  Liszt  as  a pref- 
ace to  orchestral  works.  But 
not  until  yesterday  afternoon, 
when  Yevgeny  Kissin  played 


Haydn.  Liszt  and  Chopin  to  a 
packed  and  sweltering  Albert 
Hall,  has  a Prom  been  given 

over  entirely  to  a piano 
recital. 

The  26-year-old  Kissin  was 
toe  ideal  choice  for  such  a his- 
toric occasion.  His  rise  to  toe 

top  of  the  pianisfcic  tree  over 
the  last  five  years  has  been 
phenonemal.  The  suspicions 
that  surrounded  his  ap- 
pearances— that  he  was  just  a 
wondrous  technician,  capable 
of  dazzling  pyrotechnics  with- 
out much  musical  substance 
— have  long  been  laid  to  rest, 

and  his  place  in  toe  pantheon 

of  great  performers  more  or 
less  confirmed.  He  is  too  old 
now  to  bea  Wunderitind;  his 
platform  manner  may  be  still 
so  mechanical  and  regimented 


that  you  expect  to  see  a giant  ' 
key  sticking  out  from  between 
his  shoulder  blades.  But  once 
Kissin  sits  down  at  toe  key- 
board and  begins  to  play,  the 
maturity  ofhis  interpreta- 
tions is  unmistakable. 

There  was  still  a touch  of 
circus,  though,  about  this  ap- 
pearance. The  piano  had  been 
placed  on  a raised  platform  in 
toe  middle  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  arena  surrounded  by 
promenaders.se  that  Kissin 
made  his  entrance  rather  the- 
atrically through  his  adoring 

fans.  It  wasn't  an  ideal  ar- 
rangement; from  the  stalls  the 
sound  of  toe  piano  was  a bit 
distant,  and  at  least  a third  of 
the  audience  could  only  see 
his  back,  but  his  programme 
was  thoroughly  serious. 


Kissin  is  essentially,  and 
underneath,  all  the  layers  of 

coaching  one  guesses  instinc- 
tively, a romantic  artist,  at  his 
best  in  the  19th  century  reper- 
tory. The  Haydn  E flat  Sonata 
that  he  opened  with  yesterday 
seemed  to  yearn  for  that  later 
emotional  breadth;  it  was 
beautifully  articulated,  full  of 


plary  clarity,  but  pushed  just  a 
bit  too  hard  for  dramatic 
effects. 

Certainly  the  Liszt  seen 

more  relaxed  aodless  self-con- 
scious: the  third  of  the  Liebes- 

traume  was  built  in  a smooth 
curve  of  melody  to  a warm, 
generous  climax,  and  the  12th 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  ca- 
vorted through  its  increas- 
ingly outrageous  episodes 


with  a deftness  and  brilliance 
that  sometimes  defied  belief! 

The  second  half  was  all  Cho- 
pin. The  melodies  of  the  two 
Nocturnes  from  Op  27  were 
floated  almost  artlessly  above 
accompaniments  that  seemed 
to  change  colour  impercepti- 
bly from  bar  to  bar,  each  a 
single  poetic  expression.  And 
toe  four  movements  of  toe  B 
minor  Sonata  were  seamless, 
too.  Some  pianists  find  more 
profoundity  in  toe  work  than 
Kissin  do®  at  the  moment 
but  his  sense  of  its  architec- 
ture Is  unfaltering. 

Then  came  the  encores. 
Each  in  its  different  way  was 

teehnifMlIyriaggHwft  each  ex- 
plosively exuberant  fOogin 

could  have  been  designed  to 
play  to  this  proms  audience. 
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Wendy  and  David  Parker:  This  could  give  the  impression  that  we  are  living  20  miles  from  the  city  centre’ 

Cash  code:  2(E8)+£40,000 


PHOTOGRAPH:  PAUL  ROGERS 


An  ideal  home?  Perhaps.  But  the 
real  question:  does  it  have  a 
fancy  postcode  to  boost  rts  value? 


Kama!  Ahmed 


Him* 


WENDY  Parker 
does  not  like  the 
term  snob.  It  Is 
Just  that  when 
she  bought  a 
swanky  city  centre  flat  she  ex- 
pected a postcode  to  match. 
When  she  was  given  one  far 
an  outlying  suburb  die  was 
ftuious. 

Trading  Standards  officers 
are  now  investigating  com- 
plaints from  residents  of  Sym- 
phony Court  in  Birmingham 
city  centre  that  developers 
promised  them  a Bl  postcode 
when  in  fact  the  Oats  ere  in 
B16. 

The  Inquiry  opens  up  the 
vexed  question  of  postcode 
snobbery.  Estate  agents 
report  home  buyers  in  an  in- 
creasingly overheated  market 
searching  far  weeks  far  a 
home  with  that  essential 
address.  BL  city  centre  liv- 
ing, is  in.  B16.  the  postcode 
for  Ladywood,  one  of  the 
toughest  suburbs  of  Birming- 
ham, Is  out 

The  problem  for  Symphony 
Court  Is  that  It  opens  on  to 
Shecpcote  Street,  the  border 
of  the  Bl  and  B16  postcodes.  A 
move  of  five  yards.  Mrs 
Parker  says,  has  made  ail  the 
difference. 

“People  say  I am  a snoo,  our 
that’s  not  the  point  When  we 
firrt  decided  to  move  here,  we 
were  told  that  this  was  the 
first  private  residential  devel- 
opment in  the  city  oentre, 
Mrs  Parker  said.  All  the 
other  buildings  in  the  devel- 
opment have  a Bl  postcode 
but  not  us.  We  were  very  up- 
set when  we  found  out  and 
think  it  will  affect  the  value  of 
the  house. 


“With  a postcode  like  B16 
people  might  think  we  live  20 
miles  from  the  city  centre, 
when  in  fact  we  hre  20  yards 

away,"  

Mrs  Parker  and  her  hus- 
band. David,  are  now  having 
their  flat  revalued  to  see  if  it. 
has  fallen  in  price  before  con- 
sidering taking  legal  action 
against  the  developers, 
Crosby  Homes.  Mrs  Parker 
says  she  has  the  support  of 
other  residents,  who  are  wor- 
ried by  the  possible  Increased 


cost  of  insurance.  Symphony 
Court  is  part  of  the  Brindley 
Place  development,  one  of  the 
largest  city  centre  business 
and  residential  developments 
in  Britain.  Other,  happier, 
residents  id  the  development 
Include  tire  Symphony  Hall, 
Birmingham  ' Repertory 
Theatre,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Convention"  Centre,  all 
with  Bl  postcodes,  as  have 
the  businesses  in  the 
oonlplex. 

“Of  course,  the  businesses 
get  what  they  want,”  Mrs 
Parker  said.  “It  defies  an 
logic.’' 

Mr  and  Mrs  Parker  moved 
to  Symphony  Court  from 
their  large  suburban  home  in 
1995,  one  of.  thousands  of 


people  across  Britain  who  ex- 
changed their  semi-detached 
lifestyles  far  trendy  waterside 
flats  In  revitalised  city 
centres. 

They  bought  two  flats  in  the 
block,  priced  from  £70,000, 
and  knocked  them ’together, 
creating  what  , they  thought 
was  a dream  home.  It-was  not 
rmtfl  they  asked  far  their 
address  from  the  Post  Office 
that  they  realised  that  their 
postcode  was  not  what  they 
wanted. 

“Everybody  talks  endlessly 
about  where  they  Hve  now. 
and  your  postcode  is  part  of 
that,”  said  Bill  Bird,  an  estate 
agent  from  Tower  Hamlets, 
London.  “There  is  a price  pre- 


mium on  a ‘good^  postcode.  In 


the  1980s  your  address  was 
like  a buzzword  and  that  is 
coming  back  now.  It  is  all  part 
of  the  growth  of  faghirmahlp 
living. 

“In  London.  Hampstead,  or 
NW3,  or  Islington,  Nl,  is 
where  everyone  wants  to 
live."  • _ , 

Postcodes  were  first  intro- 
duced in  1840  as  afway  of 
splitting  up  the  ever  Increas- 
ing spread  of  London.  The 
north,  west,  east  and  south 
zones,  now  a marker  of  afflu- 
ent and  not  so  affluent  Lon- 
don, were  the  first  attempt  at 
making  the  postman’s  life  a 
little  easier.  Other  cities  soon 
fallowed. 

The  most  recent  overhaul 
took  place  in  the  1970s,  and 


the  Royal  Mail,  which  looks 
after  the  system,  is  reluctant 
to  change  it. 

“Symphony  Court  was  built 
an  the  site  of  a budding  that 
originally  had  a B16  postcode 
and  so  it  was  automatically 
given  the  same  code,”  said 
Brian  Salt,  address  centre 
manager  far  the  Royal  M^iL 
“Changing  codes  would  be 
very  laborious  and  is  very  un- 
likely. They  are  organised  to 
give  the  best  possible  service 
from  the  distribution  centres, 
right  down  fa  the  postman's 
walk-  If  we  started  changing 
them  we  would  have  an  in- 
dustrial relations  problem  on 
onr  hands.” 

Crosby  Homes  declined  to 
comment. 


The  bit  of  Bristol  that  looks  flk© 
Bath.  Comfortable  Georgian 
houses  cflmb  up  the  h*  over- 
looking the  city,  pausing  only 
for  large  gardens  and  BMWs  in 
the  drive.  So  trendy  they  named 
a shop,  BS8,  after  after  this  post 
coda.  House  prices;  £150,000 
upwards. 


The  home  of  choice  for  the 
chattering  classes-  Even  though 
Tony  Blair  has  left,  this  Is  stffl 
the  place  to  hang  out  In  the 
trendy  bars  and  eateries,  if  you 
can  get  in  before  the  television 
producers  and  advertising 
executives.  House  prices: : 
£300,000. 


Palatial,  sandstone  tenement 
blocks  near  the  River  Kelvin 
send  the  Botanic  Gardens,  The 
home  for  Glasgow’s  well-heeled 
set  who  don’t  want  to  be  too  far 
from  foe  city  centre.  The  city's 
smartest  hotel,  One  Devonshire 
Gardens,  is  here.  House  prices: 
£100.000. 


Comfortable  suburbia, 
stretching  out  to  the  beautiful 
countryside  north  of  the  city. 
The  preferred  home  of 
university  lecturers,  solicitors 
and  accountants,  it  Is  nice  and 
near  to  Headingley  tor  a spot  of 
cricket  House  prices:  £70,000. 


BS2 


St  Pauls 


E8 


Hackney,  London 


G20 


Maryhill 


\l 


So  near  and  yet  so  far .. . 
Islington,  London  Nl  (above) 
and  nearby  Hackney  038) 


LS6 


Leeds  6 


Infamous  tor  the  1860s  riots,  a 
cramped  group  of  streets  need 
to  the  cfty  centre.  Bed  efts  and 
students  make  up  most  of  the 
population*  drug  taking  and . 
crime  flfl  the  pages  of  the  local 
paper.  House  prices:  £40,000. 


Although  the  other  side  of  the 
Kktgstand  Road  Is  being 
gerrtrffied  by  people  who  cant 
afford  to  live  In  Islington, 
Hackney  Is  stfll  redolent  of  loony 
toft  councfe  and.sky-high  local 
taxes.  House  prices:  £130,000. 


High  rise  blocks  and  a non- 
descript shopping  centre  make 
this  more  stereotypicafly 
“Glasgow",  with  drugs  end 
crime  high  on  the  Rst  of 
problems.  Houses  are  divided 
not  by  gardens  but  wasteland. 
House  prices:  £45,000. 


A sprawfing  mass  of  back  to 
bade  houses  known  locally  by 
its  postcode.  Living  in  Leeds  6 
denotes  that  you  are  either  a)  a 
student  orb)  somebody  who 
doesn’t  mind  having  no  back 
garden  and  a yard  at  the  front 
House  prices:  £35,000. 


House  priaxs  am  the  approximate  cost  of  a twa/thna  backroom  famByhonm. 


Death  rate 
gap  widens 
to  worst  for 
50  years 


David  Brtndle,  Social 

s®nrteesCorreapond«rt 


HEALTH  inequality  is 
at  Its  worst  for  at 
least  50  years,  ac- 
cording to  a study  of 
death  rates  which  today  sug- 
gests that  people  are  almost 
twice  as  likely  to  die  prema- 
turely in  some  parts  of  Brit- 
ain as  in  others. 

Glasgow  has  the  worst  re- 
cord. Although  mortality 
rates  have  been  failing  for  al- 
most all  groups  In  society,  the 
analysis  shows  that  the  rate 
of  change  in  the  1980s  varied 
so  much  from  area  to  area 
that  Inequality  has  grown 
greater  than  at  any  time  since 
records  began  after  the 
second  world  war. 

Death  rates  among  some 
groups  have  even  been  rising. 
Baby  boys  in  Blackburn, 
Preston  and  Halifax  now  run 
almost  double  the  average 
risk  of  dying  before  their  first 
birthday. 

The  findings  will  increase 
pressure  on  the  Government 
to  act  to  counter  inequality,  a 
theme  Labour  dissidents  are 
already  campaigning  on  and 
look  set  to  raise  at  the  party’s 
autumn  conference. 

Tessa  JoweQ.  Public  Health 
Minister,  has  ordered  a 
review  of  health  inequality  by 
Sir  Dougas  Black,  who  first 
reported  on  the  issue  in  1980. 
But  almost  all  experts  agree 
that  little  can  be  done  about  it 
without  first  tackling  inequal- 
ity of  income. 

Today’s  study  is  by  Daniel 
Darling,  a geographer  at  Bris- 
tol University,  who  has  recal- 
culated official  mortality 
rates  on  the  basis  of  local  au- 
thority boundaries  in  1951. 
when  records  started. 

For  men  and  women  under 
65,  standardised  mortality 
rates  (SMRs)  in  1990-92  — the 
most  recent  years  analysed  — 
were  found  to  be  as  high  as  179 
in  Glasgow  and  169  in  Shore- 
ditch, east  London,  against  a 
national  average  of  100. 


Death  in  Britain 


Although  Glasgow  also  had 

the  worst  figure  in  the  1950s, 
differences  then  were  less 
pronounced.  The  average 
under-65  SMR  for  the  worst 
tenth  of  districts  in  1990-92 
was  142;  compared  with  131  in 
1950-53.  For  the  best  tenth,  the 
figures  were  82  in  1950S3,  but 
76  in  1990-92. 

Districts  now  with  some  of 
the  lowest  death  rates,  ad- 
justed for  age  and  gender,  in- 
clude those  in  the  Home 
Counties,  Dorset,  Cornwall 
and  Cambridgeshire. 

Glasgow  registered  a small 
improvement  in  its  figure  in 
1990-92.  But  Greenock,  Old- 
ham and  Salford  returned 
worse  figures,  and  each  of 
these  now  has  an  overall  SMR 
almost  a third  higher  than  av- 
erage. Rates  have  also  been 
worsening  in  Manchester, 
Birkenhead,  Clydebank  and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  which 
have  figures  a fifth  higher 
than  average. 

Men  aged  between  IS  and  44 
are  identified  as  the  people 
whose  life  chances  have  Im- 
proved least  in  recent  years, 
with  those  in  Hammersmith, 
west  London,  Port  Glasgow 
and  Southwark,  south  Lon- 
don, now  having  twice  the  av- 
erage death  rate. 

The  study,  funded  by  the 
Joseph  Rowntree  Foundation, 
found  a strong  correlation  be- 
tween the  worst  areas  for  pre- 
mature mortality  and  the 
most  disadvantaged  districts, 
measured  by  poverty  indica- 
tors in  the  Census. 

In  the  worst  tenth  by  mor- 
tality in  1990-92,  more  than  40 
per  cent  of  people  had  no  car 
(national  average  24  per  cent) 
and  33  per  cent  of  children 
lived  in  households  with  no 
work  (17  per  cent). 

Mr  Dorling  said  ft  was  “ex- 
tremely unlikely”  that  Brit- 
ain would  be  able  to  meet  a 
commitment,  given  under  a 
World  Health  Organisation, 
programme  in  1985,  to  cut 
health  inequality  as  gauged 
by  mortality  rates  by  a quar- 
ter by  2000. 
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US  set  to  launch  fast-track 
Middle  East  peace  attempt 


Continued  from  page  1 
the  Palestinians  have  little 
choice  but  to  accept  Palestin- 
ian officials  on  the  West  Bank 
say  they  were  encouraged  by 
a speech  last  week  in  which 
Mrs  Albright  reaffirmed  US 
commitment  to  the  formula  of 
exchanging  land-for-peace, 
which  underpinned  all  earlier 
Arab-Israeli  agreements. 

Her  speech  was  also  hailed 
over  the  weekend  in  the  Syr- 
ian official  press. 

However,  Washington’s  ini- 
tiative represents  a high-risk 
strategy,  as  there  is  little  sign 
of  common  ground  on  the  big 
issues.  Mr  Netanyahu’s  right- 
wing  coalition,  which  de- 
feated the  Labour  govern- 
ment in  elections  last  year,  is 
against  full  statehood  for  the 
Palestinians  and  has  offered 
them  only  40  per  cent  of  the 
West  Bank.  The  coalition  in- 


sists Jerusalem  must  be  undi- 
vided and  IsraeU-controlled. 

A diplomat  in  Jerusalem 
said  yesterday:  "The  problem 
with  an  accelerated  final 
settlement  is  that  it’s  rather 
like  driving  fast  at  a brick 
wall,  rather  than  slowly 
towards  it." 

US  policy-makers  believe 
there  is  no  alternative.  “Oslo 
made  sense  because  the  PLO 
and  Labour  had  a shared  vi- 
sion. Now  there  is  no  shared 
vision.  Oslo  did  not  allow  for 
Israeli  elections.”  a US  diplo- 
matic source  said. 

• One  Israeli  soldier  was 
killed  and  another  wounded 
when  Hizbullah  guerrillas 
ambushed  a motorised  patrol 
In  Israel’s  south  Lebanon  oc- 
cupation zone  yesterday.  In 
retaliation,  Israeli  troops 
shelled  Lebanese-held  areas 
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Better  spec.  Better  price.  Better  buy  Dell 
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There  are  a lot  of  PCs  on  offer.  But  we  challenge  you  to  buy  better  than  Dell. 
Take  the  Del!  Dimension™  Ml 66a:  it  offers  a fast  166MHz  Pentium®  processor 
with  MMX™  technology  with  a system  spec,  to  match.  Can  you  beat  its  price  of  just 
£799  (£968.20  inc.  delivery  and  VAT)?  Can  you  better  the  support  of  the 
world’s  largest  direct  PC  manufacturer*? 

Can  you  get  an  equivalent  system  built  for  you  with  a 
single  phone  call  or  website  visit?  Examine  all  the 
options  and  we  think  you'll  be  better  off  buying  Dell.  So 
better  type  www.dell.com/uk  or  call  us  now. 
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CABLE  * W1HB1£SS 


THE  MOST 


POWERFUL 


ARGUMENT 


FOR 


SWITCHING 


TO  MERCURY 


IS  MONEY. 


POTS  OF 


MONEY, 


LOAPS  OF 


GLORIOUS, 


LOVELY, 


5ACKL0AP5 


OF  MONEY. 


GUARANTEED 
CHEAPER  CALL  BILLS 
OR  POUBLE 
TOUR  MONEY  BACK. 


If  you  make  international  or  national  calls, 
we’re  so  confident  that  you’ll  save 
money  on  your  call  bill  with  Mercury 
(even  against  BT*s  PremierLine  and 
Friends  and  Family),  that  if  you  don’t,  we’ll 
refund  double  the  difference. 

Call  the  number  below.  If  only  for  the  money. 


Mercury 

FreeCall  0500  500  366 


Price  Pledge  terms  apply  on  Mercury  SmartCal!  and  UK-Call 
cal!  bills  only,  compared  against  BT'f  basic  rates  and  discount 
schemes,  excluding  line  rental  and  temporary  promotional  offers. 
Nor  available  on  Calling  Card  or  business  packages. 
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Minister  plans  cash  boost  for  voluntary  workers  to  avert  student  stampede  before  deadline 

‘Gap  year*  fees  amnesty 


Donald  McLood 
Education  Correspondent 


misters  win 
try  to  stem 
mounting  pan- 
ic over  this 
I year’s  universi- 
ty clearing  round  by  offering 
to  scrap  fees  for  students 
who  undertake  voluntary 
work  and  defer  entry  until 

1998. 

The  Government’s  deci- 
: sion  to  impose  £1,000  tuition 
| fees  next  year  has  prompted 
warnings  from  the  Universi- 
ties and  Colleges  Admissions 
Service  (Ucas)  of  a stampede 
for  places  when  this  week's 


results  are 


A level 

announced. 

Baroness  Blackstone,  the 
education  and  employment 
minister,  has  already 
accused  Ucas  of  ’‘irresponsi- 
ble scaremo  age  ring"  after 
its  chief  executive.  Tony  Hig- 
gins, predicted  that  up  to 
90,000  additional  applicants 

would  try  to  secure  places 
for  1997  through  the  clearing 
system. 

This  week  she  will  an- 
nounce, as  a one-off  arrange- 
ment. that  students  who 
undertake  at  least  three 
mnrtfhg  voluntary  work  at 
home  or  abroad  with  an  ap- 
proved organisation  will  be 
exempt  from  fees  when  they 


start  university  next  year. 

There  are  19.048  applicants 
holding  firm  offers  for  entry 
in  1398,  according  to  Ucas. 
But  in  a normal  year  thou- 
sands more  would  be  ex- 
pected to  defer  going  to  uni- 
versity for  a year,  either 
because  they  bad  changed 
their  minds  about  the 
courses  they  wanted  to  do  or 
because  their  A level  or  Scot- 
tish Highers  results  were  not 
good  for  the  places  they 
wanted. 

A Labour  Party  source 
said  yesterday  that  David 
Blunkett,  the  Education  and 
Employment  Secretary,  did 
not  want  to  penalise  young 
people  who  wanted  to  do 


something  worthwhile. 

“Those  who  have  got 
places  and  want  to  have  a 
gap  year  to  do  things  like 
voluntary  service  should  not 
be  discouraged  from  doing 
50.” 

Civil  servants  are  looking 
at  the  costs  of  continuing  a 
loss  generous  version  of  the 
scheme  in  future  years,  to 
encourage  young  people  to 
do  voluntary  work. 

Proposals  to  make  certain 
categories  exempt  from  fees, 
like  medical  students,  or  to 
offer  teachers  "golden  hel- 
los” by  paying  off  their  stu- 
dent loan  debts  are  also' 
being  considered.  - 

Thursday’s  A level  results' 


are  expected  to  show  a fur- 
ther small  rise  In  the  pass 
rate  to  around  86  per  cent, 
helped  by  the  expansion  of 
modular  courses,  in  which 
students  take  a series  of 
mrawc  Instead  of'  all  their 
papers  at  the  end  of  a two- 
year  course. 

But  although  more  candi- 
dates pass  modular  exams, 
fewer  get  the  highest  grades 
— compared  with  those  sit- 
ting traditional  exams.  Scot- 
tish Highers  showed  a slight 
increase  in  pass  rates  and  A 
grades  when  results  were 
published  last  week. 

The  popularity  of  a gap 
year  between  school  and  uni- 
versity has  grown  to  the 


point  where  one  in  ten  stu- 
dents going  to  Oxbridge  plan 
deferred  entry. 

University  admissions 
tutors  and  employers  have, 
become  increasingly  well 
disposed  towards  the  idea, 
providing  candidates  show 
they  are  using  the  time 
constructively. 

Despite  the  predicted  rush 
for  places  this  summer,  some 
institutions  arc  concerned 
about  not  filling  all  their 
places  this  September  and 
losing  income  as  a result. 

Cumbria  College  of  Art 
and  Technology  was  deluged 
with  calls  yesterday  after  of- 
fering a free  mobile  phone  to 
all  entrants. 


Seumas  Milne 
on  one-sided 
law  which 
leads  to 
lockouts  and 
bitter  industrial 
guerrilla 
warfare 


SifriQ  of  of  the  times . . . Ian  Crammond.  secretary  of  the  Magnet  strikers  In  Darlington,  sports  the  badges  of  industrial  struggle  photoobapkoon  iapice 


Uphill  struggle  for  forgotten  strikers 


THE  pickets*  encamp- 
ments around  the 
Magnet  Kitchens  fac- 
tory on  the  outskirts 
of  Darlington  — caravan  eff- 
! frees,  makeshift  shelters  and 
Portaloos,  placards  declaring 
“scabs  will  always  walk 
alone”  — betray  the  signs  erf  a 
marathon  industrial  siege. 

At  the  end  of  next  week,  300 
Magnet  workers  sacked  for 
striking  to  win  an  across-the- 
board  pay  rise  after  a three- 
year  freeze  win  mark  the  first 
anniversary  of  their  dispute 
with  a march  and  rally  at  the 
factory  gates. 

Picketing  of  all  three  gates 
has  continued  round  the 
clock  for  12  months,  punctu- 
ated by  occasional  violent 
attacks,  which  the  sacked 
strikers  believe  are  organised 
by  “scab"  workers  hired  to 
take  their  jobs. 

The  24-hour  picketing  is 
underpinned  by  the  now  fam- 
iliar Infrastructure  of  long- 
term industrial  guerrilla  war- 
fare: showroom  protests, 
women’s  support  groups, 
high-profile  legal  backup, 
shareholder  meeting  lobbies, 
regional  support  groups  and 
ftmdraisingKigs. 


The  approach  is  mirrored 
in  intractable  disputes  across 
the  country  — the  product  of 
Britain's  unique  trade  union 
legislation,  which  gives  no 
formal  right  to  industrial 
action  and  allows  employers 
to  sack  strikers  at  will 

In  the  best-known  case, 
more  than  300  Liverpool  dock- 
ers sacked  by  the  partly  gov- 
ernment-owned Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Company 
for  refusing  to  cross  a picket 
line  will  next  month  reach  the 
second  anniversary  of  their 
dispute.  U has  attracted 
strong  international  support 
including  action  around  the 
world  against  ships  that  use 
the  Mersey  port. 

At  Critcbley  Labels  in  south 
Wales,  31  workers  have  been 
locked  out  since  February, 
when  they  wait  on  strike  in 
protest  against  the  company's 
decision  to  “derecognise"  the 
Communication  Workers’ 
Union.  And  for  the  past  eight 
months,  41  skilled  sheet  metal 
workers  have  been  picketing  a 
Coventry  car  and  aircraft  pan- 
ehnaker.  Project  Aerospace, 
which  sacked  them  for  strik- 
ing last  December. 

With  the  exception  of  the 


Case  1 


Magnet  Kitchens 

Darlington,  Co  Durham,  involves 
TGWU,  GMB,  AEEU,  UCATT. 
After  a three-year  pay  freeze. 
Magnet  workers  went  on  strike  in 
August  1 996  in  support  of  an 
across-the-board  pay  rise  after 
an  offer  of  3 per  cent  for  about 
two- thirds  of  them.  The  com- 
pany, which  sacked  about  350 
strikers  with  an  average  24 
years’  service  on  Septembers, 
recruited  replacement  workers 
and  now  says  “there  is  no 
dispute”. 


Case  2 


Crttdriey  Labels 

South  Wales,  involves  CWU. 

The  company,  which  makes 
safety  labels  and  was  bought 
from  BT  four  years  ago,  de- 
recognised the  union  In  Decem- 
ber 1 996.  When  31  members 
with  471  years’ service  between 
them  went  on  strike  in  protest  In 
February,  they  were  ail  sacked. 
John  Monks,  TUC  general  secre- 
tary, called  Critchtey  “the  worst 
example  of  Industrie!  relations  in 
Wales". 


Case  3 


Project  Aerospace 

Coventry.  Involves  MSF.  Forty- 
one  skilled  sheet  metalworkers 
were  locked  out  on  December 
10, 1996.  as  they  prepared  to 
stage  an  Indefinite  strike.  The 
workers  had  already  taken 
action  over  pay,  demands  fora 
pension  and  sick  pay  scheme 
and  the  removal  of  asbestos 
from  the  factory.  Negotiations 
are  taking  place. 


Case  4 


Liverpool  Docks 

Merseyside,  involves  TGWU  un- 
officially. About  320  dockers  em- 
ployed by  the  partly  govern- 
ment-owned Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Company  were  locked 
out  in  September  1995  for  strik- 
ing in  support  of  80  sacked 
workers  at  a sateffite  firm,  Tor- 
side,  in  a casual isation  dispute. 
Strongly  supported  internation- 
ally, the  dispute  Is  unofficial.  The 
sacked  dockers,  who  demand 
reinstatement,  have  rejected  a 
series  of  pay-off  deals. 


Liverpool  docks  dispute,  all 
were  legal,  official  strikes 
staged  after  winning  strong 
majorities  for  action  in  postal 
ballots.  But  despite  a dra- 
matic victory  this  year  In  a 
Lockout  and  occupation  at  the 
Glacier  factory  In  Glasgow, 
all  the  strikers  know  they  are 
engaged  in  an  uphill  struggle. 

Such  drawn-out  localised 
lockouts  — usually  involving 
intense  rpmmitmpnr  and  sac- 
rifice — can  have  an  impact 
Ear  beyond  the  numbers  tak- 


ing part  They  also  highlight ) 
the  one-sidedness  of  indus- 
trial relations  law  in  a way 
the  Government  may  find  dif- 
ficult to  ignore. 

Labour’s  response  has  been 
sharply  divergent  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  south 
Wales,  MPs  like  Uew  Smith 
and  Don  Touhlg — parliamen- 
tary private  secretory  to  the 
Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown  — 
and  Glenys  Kinnock,  the 
MEP,  have  joined  the  Critch- 
ley  picket  line.  The  Welsh 


Office  minister,  Peter  Bain, 
has  taken  up  the  strikers’ 
cause.  But  in  the  case  of 
Magnet,  the  two  MPs  with, 
most  strikers  living  in  their 
constituencies  — Tony  Blair 
and  Alan  MUbum,  Darlington 
MP  and  health  minister  — 
have  shunned  the  dispute. 

Labour  is  committed  to  leg- 
islation to  outlaw  the  sacking 
of  those  taking  part  In  lawful 
strikes,  but  has  dropped  an 
earlier  commitment  to  guar- 
antee re-instatement. 


In  the  meantime,  employers 
are  happy  to  take  advantage 
of  the  licence  they  are 
allowed.  As  Andy  Murphy, 
manufacturing  director  at' 
Project  Aerospace,  said: 
"When  the  law  does  change, 
we  might  change  our  ways.  In 
the  meantime,  .good  old 
Maggie”. 

But  Hazel  Fisher,  a Magnet 
striker  sacked  after  20  years. 
Is  undaunted:  “We’re  not  go- 
ing to  walk  away  — we’ve 
nothing  more  to  lose".  ; 


Protest  as  MI5 
boss  is  named 


Cook’s  wife  blames  marriage  breakdown  on  Tory  NHS  cuts 


Rebecca  SniHfaei a 
Politfeal  Correspondent 


THE  Home  Office  is  to 
complain  to  the  Press 
Complaints  Commis- 
sion about  the  Observer  nam- 
ing the  new  deputy  director- 
general  of  MS. 

Yesterday,  the  paper 
revealed  that  Eliza  Man- 
nfrghnm-RnTlw,  aged  49,  had 
been  appointed  to  the  post 
three  weeks  ago.  It  suggested 
she  was  now  the  favourite  to 
succeed  the  current  director- 
general,  sir  Stephen  Lander. 

Ihe  Observer  justified  its 
story  on  the  grounds  of  a be- 
lief in  open  government. 
Since  Stella  Rimmington,  Sir 
Stephen’s  predecessor, 
stepped  into  the  daylight,  the 
name  and  picture  of  the  direc- 
tor-general have  been  in  the 
public  domain,  as  have  the 
identities  of  senior  Northern 
Ireland  officials  and  all  senior 
police  officers,  it  pointed  out 
But  the  Home  Office  said 
the  decision  to  name  Ms  Mart- 
ningham-BuDer  was  irrespon- 
sible. Declining  to  confirm 
the  appointment,  a spokes- 


woman said:  “It  is  still  the 
case  that  purporting  to  name 
a senior  member  of  the  ser- 
vice can  put  someone  seri- 
ously at  risk.”  Thousands  of 
pounds  of  taxpayers'  money 
would  now  have  to  be  spent 
ensuring  her  safety. 

Members  of  the  D-notice 
committee,  whose  role  is  to 
prevent  publication  of  mat- 
ters they  deem  counter  to 
national  security,  had  asked 
the  papa:  not  to  publish.  The 
Home  Office  would  be  making 
a formal  complaint,  she  said. 

The  paper  revealed  deep 
divisions  and  in-fightlng 
within  ML5  and  claimed  that 
the  service  had  failed  to  pass 
a management  audit  system 
imposed  on  all  government 
departments.  This  suggested 
there  were  deficiencies  in  its 
management,  communica- 
tions or  training. 

Ms  Manningham-Buller  is 
the  daughter  of  a former  Tory 
lord  chancellor  and  attorney- 
general,  Sir  Reginald  Man- 
ningbam-Bulier.  The  news- 
paper alleged  her  appointment 
Indicated  traditionalists  were 


IARGARET  Cook,  wife  of 
the  Foreign  Secretary, 
Robin  Cook,  has  blamed  Tory 
cuts  to  the  National  Health 
Service  for  the  much-publi- 
cised breakdown  of  their  mar, 
riage. 

Mrs  Cook,  who  works  as  a 
consultant  haematologist  — a 
blood  specialist  — at  St 
John's  hospital  in  Livingston, 
Lothian,  claimed  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  Sunday  Times 
yesterday  that  her  workload 
and  “the  demands  of  her  pro- 
fessionn had  prevented  her 
from  spending  more  time 


with  her  husband  in  London. 

Last  weekend,  51-year-oid 
Mr  Cook  made  a statement 
announcing  that  thetr  28-year 
marriage  was  over,  ahead  of 
newspaper  revelations  that 
he  was  haying  an  adulterous 
relationship  with  his  41-year- 
old  political  secretary, 
Gaynor  Regan.  Mrs  Cook, 
aged  50,  has  based  herself  at 
the  couple’s  home  in 
Edinburgh.  - 

Asked  whether  she  could 
have  prevented  the  split,  Mrs 
Cook  said:  “Probably  I should 
have  spent  more  time  in  Lon- 
don with  my  husband.  In 
practice,  however,  this  has 
hardly  been  possible  over  the 
past  five  years  because  of  the 


demands  of  my  profession. 
The  vicious  financial  strin- 
gencies imposed  on  the  health 
service  by  the  lest  govern- 
ment have  prevented  rational 
approaches  to  staffing,  and 
many  consultants,  myself  In- 
cluded, have  canted  exces- 
sive workloads  with  little 
hope  of  alleviation.” 

She  told  the  newspaper: 
“This  has  meant  for  me  a par- 
ticularly trying  situation 
with  regard  to  out-of-hours 
working. - 

’1  have  had  to  be  available 
by  phone  virtually  con- 
stantly, and  within  reason- 
able travelling  distance  of  the 
hospital. 

“Thus  frequent  jaunts  to 


London  have  been  out  of  the 
question." 

Mrs  Cook’s  outburst  is  also 
an  indirect  criticism  of  the 
new  Labour  administration, 
which  has  no  plans  to  tackle 
the  growing  problem  of  con- 
sultants’ hours,  which  has 
been  exacerbated  by  legisla- 
tion limiting  junior  doctors' 
hours. 

Labour  politicians,  from 
Tony  Blair  down  to  constitu- 
ency activists,  have  rallied  to 
support  Mr  Cook,  although 
the  Tories  claimed  Labour 
was  guilty  of  “double  stan- 
dards", given  the  speed  with 
which  they  have  condemned 
Tory  politicians  over 
“sleaze". 


Suiters  are  the  new  hippies 
of  the  90s,  youngsters  whose 
lives,  like  those  of  Hannah 
and  Jake  in  Fiona  Capp^s 
evocative  novel  Night  Surfing, 
are  lived  for  the  break. 

Angela  Neustatter  in  Cornwall 


dominant  at  MI5. 
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Mandelson 

shrugs  off 

Tory  assault 


R**»«cca  Smlthem 


THE  embattled  Min- 
ister Without  Port- 
folio Peter  Mandel- 
son yesterday 
shrugged  off  the 
Tones'  criticisms  of  bis  role 
as  an  unaccountable  “prime 
minister  in  waiting”  in  Tony 
Blair’s  absence. 

After  seven  days  of  Tory  on- 
slaught. starting  with  rfaima 
that  he  was  manipulating  the 
news  and  ending  with  a 
charge  that  he  was  suffering 
from,  megalomania,  Mr  Man- 
delson  said  the  Tories  "must 
see  me  as  a bit  of  an  asset  for 
the  Labour  Party  otherwise 
they  wouldn't  spend  quite  so 
much  time  attacking  me”. 

The  Tories  said  they  would, 
continue  their  attacks  this 
week,  accusing  h i m x£  “high- 
handed bossiness  that  has 
come  to  typify  the  New 
Labour  Government”. 

Senior  Labour  sources  have 
sought  to  portray  Mr  Mandel- 
son as  the  innocent  party, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  accuse 
an  unknown  BBC  executive  of 
waging  a vendetta  against  the 


Government  Kevin  Marsh, 
editor  of  Radio  4’s  The  World 
At  One,  has  been  criticised 
for  allegedly  stoking  up  the 
Mandelson  "news  manage- 
ment” stories  and  giving 
them  maximum  prominence 
in  bulletins. 

Mr  Mandelson ’s  much-pub- 
licised clash  with  BBC  Inter- 
viewer Martha  Kearney  last 
Friday  prompted  "30  plus*’ 
complaints  from  listeners  and 
led  shadow  culture  secretary 
Francis  Maude  to  accuse  Mm 
of  “midsummer  madness  ! 
verging  on  megalomania”. 

Admitting  his  job  as 
“minder”,  alongside  the  Dep- 
uty Prime  Minister  John 
Prescott,  was  “a  very  respon- 
sible one",  Mr  Mandelson  told 
BBC  Breakfast  With  Frost 
yesterday:  ‘1  feel  in  a sense  as 
if  I’ve  been  sort  of  picked  out 
of  the  middle-ranks  of  the 
army  and  put  cm  some  partic- 
ularly testing  and  challenging 
assault  course  . . . Just  to  see 
whether  I survive  and  can  get 
through  it  aJl”. 

But  there  were  no  "petu- 
lant” attacks  on  the  inter- 
view's line  of  questioning, 
which  landed  him  tn  hot 
water  last  Thursday,  in  what 


was  seen  as  part  of  Mr  Man, 
delson's  campaign  to  win  the 
National  Executive  Commit- 
tee seat  being  vacated  by  the 
Chancellor  Gordon  Brown  at 
the  party  conference  this 

The  Tories  plan  to  target 
Mr  Mandelson  over  his  West- 
minster lecture  on  Thursday, 
when  he  win  attack  the  party 
for  inculcating  "fear  and  in- 
stability” which  had  crested 
social  exclusion. 

to  a letter  to  Tory  activists,  i 
leader  William  Hague  at- 1 
tacked  New  Labour  for  their 
attitude  towards  voters  and 

tho  media 

"Protected  by  a huge  major- 
ity. ministers  thtnv  they  can 
do  whatever  they  want”  he 
said. 

"they  have  sought  to  ma- 
nipulate the  madlw  tO  hirt^ 
embarrassing  stories  about 
themselves". . 

.Mr  Hague  also  set  out  the 
"six  principles”  which  he  be- 
lieves will  underpin  the 
relaunch  of  the  party.  "Unity, 
decentralisation,  democracy, 
involvement  integrity  and 
Openness  win  be  the  watch- 
words of  our  party’s  reforms” 
he  said. 


Old-style  news  journalist 
with  an  assertive  style 
but  ‘adored’  by  his  staff 

Sarah  Boseley  reports  on  the  BBC  editor  under  attack 

I ✓EVDT  Marsh,  editor  of  tlced  by  Labour,  who  One  and  The  World  Tt 
1^  the  BBC  flagship  news  launched  an  unusually  per-  Weekend  since  1992,  n 
I Vprogramme  The  sonal  attack  on  him  in  a took  on  the  PM  program! 
World  At  One  — and  now  call  to  the  Observer.  as  well  last  year.  In  a stai 


Peter  Mandelson. . .Innocent  party  in  vendetta  by  BBC  executive’ 


iyTEVIN  Marsh,  editor  of 
IA  the  BBC  flapMp  news 
I Vprogramme  -The 
World  At  One  — and  now 
the  target  of  Labour  bile  — 
was  yesterday  said  by  a 
spokesman  for  the  pro- 
gramme to  be  "not  a terri- 
bly visible  editor”. 

Mr  Marsh  is  an  old-style 
hard-news  Journalist,  too 
busy  breaking  stories  to 
seek  the  limelight.  Bat  both 
his  assertive  style  and  his 
news-values  have  been  no- 


ticed by  Labour,  who 
launched  an  unusually  per- 
sonal attack  on  him  by  a1 
call  to  the  Observer. 

A senior  Labour  party, 
aide  said  Mr  Marsh  was 
“highly  aggressive  and 
highly  unapologetlc”,  and 
had  been  conducting  "some- 
thing of  a vendetta”  against 
Labour  during  and  since  the 

election  i*aw>palgn. 

Th*.  BBC  robustly  .de- 
fended Mr  Marsh,  who  has 
beenedttor  of  The  World  at 


One  and  The  World  This 
Weekend  since  1992,  and 
took  on  the  PM  programme 
as  well  last  year.  In  a state- 
meat,  it  said:  "Kevin  Marsh 
Is  a highly  regarded  BBC 
news  editor.  We  totally 
reject  any  suggestion  that 
he  Is  anything  other  than 
completely  impartial  in  his 
political  journalism. 

• "The  World  at  One’s  cov- 
erage  during  the  general 
election  was  robust  and 
felr  to  all  parties.  The  pro- 


gramme lm*  continued  to 
provide  impartial  coverage 
of  the  political  scene  since 
the  general  election.” 

Inside  the  BBC.  The 
World  at  One  is  seen  as  the 
last  bastion,  of  resolutely 
poetical  journalism,  as  the 
Today  programme,  which 
used  to  be  a fevourite  tar- 
get of  Tory  politicians,  has  ' 
become  less  politically  con-  j 
fruntational  and.  more  in- ! 
cllned  to  social  affairs.  j 

It  was  especially  evident  | 


during  the  election,  when  | 
Mr  Marsh’s  pursuit  of 
strong  political  stories! 
brought  him  into  some  con- 
flict with  his  superiors.  It 
was  the  antics  of  Labour 
that  were  making  the  news 
on  the  whole,  while  the 
Tory  party  appeared-defent- 
sdve  and  weak.  So  It  hap- 
pened that  the  The  World  at 
One  appeared  to  exercise 
its  incisive  talents  more 
often  on  the  Labour  Party 
— for  instance  over  the 


story  of  Sir  Raymond  Pow- 1 
ell,  the  MP  for  Ogmore  In 
Wales  who  rfeimea  he  had 
been  told  by  party  aides  to 
hand  over  Ms  seat  to  a j 
younger  man.  . 

There  was  concern  In  the 
upper  echelons  of  the  BBC 
that  The  World  at  One  was 
becoming  too  critical  of 
Labour.  At  one  point  Mr 
Marsh  was  asked  if  he 
could  direct  his  fire  a hit 
more  often  oh  to  the  TOzies. 

. ..There  was  some  fury 


PHOTOGRAPH;  EAMONN  McCABE 

among'  BBC  news  journal- 
ists over  this  intervention. 
“It’s  like  North  Korea.  The 
programme  is  an  entity  to 
itself  and  they  all  adore 
him,"  said  a source. 

If  it  is  Labour’s  Intention 
to  undermine  Mr  Marsh’s 
position  at  the  BBC,  the  tac- 
tic seems  likely  to  backfire. 
Insiders  say  the  last  thing 
the  corporation  would  now 
want  to  do  is  move  him, 
which  would  look  tike  cav- 
ing in  to  Labour  pressure. 


Sinn  Fein  urges  ‘people 
power4  for  Irish  unity 


Royal  deer  in  Richmond  Park,  London  yesterday.  Now  most  of  their  meat  will  be  sold  photograph:  martin  godww 

900-year  perk  is  scrapped 

David  Hencke  on  a top  people’s  royal  tradition  quietly  axed  by  Labour 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 

SINN  Fein  supporters 
rallying  at  Belfast  City 
Hall  to  commemorate 
the  26th  anniversary  of  in- 
ternment were  told  yesterday 
that  republicans  must  remain 
"on  the  streets"  in  the  new 
phase  of  the  struggle  for  Irish 
independence. 

The  rally  was  addressed  by 
Caoimhghln  O Caolain,  the 
party's  newly  elected  member 
for  Cavan/Monaghan  in  the 
Irish  parliament-  He  told  sup- 
porters: “The  struggle  for  the 
independence  of  this  island  is 
not  over.  It  has  entered  a new 
phase,  a phase  which  is 
equally  demanding  of  all  of  us. 

“This  is  a time  of  people 
power.  We  recently  saw  the 
power  of  masses  of  people  on 
the  streets  in  solidarity  with 
the  people  of  Garvaghy  Road. 
Those  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  have  a duty  and  a res- 
ponsibility to  remain  on  the 
streets,  to  campaign  on  all  the 
issues  which  lie  at  the  heart 

Of  this  con  flint." 

Mr  O Caolain,  flanked  by 
Sinn  Fein  MPs  Gerry  Adams 
and  Martin  McGuinness, 
threw  out  a challenge  to 


Unionists,  neatly  subverting 
Tony  Blair’s  “settlement 
train”  metaphor.  “The  15th  of 
September  is  when  the  train 
leaves.  Not  somebody  else’s 
train  hut  our  train,  to  a new 
beginning,  a new  settlement 
and  a new  arrangement  And 
we  say  to  you,  “be  on  if.” 

Mr  O Caolain  said  that  his 
border  constituency,  where 
there  is  a large  Protestant 
community,  could  be  viewed 
as  the  Ireland  of  the  fixture. 
“There  the  Protestant  people, 
as  is  their  right  as  equal  citi- 
zens, play  a full -and  active 
part  in  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, religious  and  cultural 
life.  This  is  hOW  it  whotild  and 

can  be  If  there  is  the  political 
will  to  face  the  future  with 
confidence  not  fear.” 

Hie  urged  Unionist  leaders 
“to  open  up  their  minds  to  the 
possibilities  created  by  the 
new  situation  we  are  in  . . . 
Unionists  have  a right  and  a 
responsibility  with  the  rest  of 
us  to  shape  our  shared  fixture. 

“We  acknowledge  our  res- 
ponsibility, as  part  of  a recip- 
rocal process,  to  try  to  con- 
vince Unionists  of  our 
intentions  with  regard  to 
their  future  on  thia  island.  In 
a situation  of  deep  divisions 
such  as  exist  here,  all  of  us 


have  to  suspend  the  distrust 
we  harbour  regarding  the  in- 
tentions of  others.  Let  us  lis- 
ten to  each  other.  Sinn  Fein  is 
prepared  to  do  that.  We  urge 
others  to  do  the  same.” 

The  City  Hall  backdrop  to 
the  rally  told  its  own  story  of 
the  changing  times.  The  new 
Lord  Mayor  is  the  first  Catho- 
lic in  the  post  The  annual  in- 
ternment rallies  used  to  take 
place  in  west  Belfast  rather 
than  the  city  centre. 

Mr  O Caolain  said  he 
looked  forward  to  there  being 
a Sinn  Fteln  lord  mayor.  He 
added  that  he  was  immensely 
proud  to  be  a Dail  member. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  such  talk 
would  have  been  heresy. 


THE  900-year-old 

annual  right  to 
receive  two  haunches 
of  venison  from  the 
Queen  — claimed  by  100  min- 
isters. top  civil  servants  and 
senior  members  of  the  royal 
household  twice  a year  — a 
to  be  abolished  next  month 

by  the  Labour  government 

The  £450  gift  is  in  future 
onlv  to  be  offered  by  Her 
Majesty  to  her  closest 
friends  and  admirers  — 
returning  the  Perk  to  to 
original  purpose  envisaged 
bv  William  the  Conquerors 

youngest  son,  Henry'  I,  ^ 

pest  of  the  royal  veni- 
son is  to  be  put  for  sale  to  the 
nation's  top  shops  and«ccia- 
sive  butchers  - 
joying  a booming  trade  to  a** 
esnic  lamb  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  estate  at 
Hifthgrove. 

The  trade  promises  new 
business  for  Hai  rods'  owner 
Mohamed  A1  Fhyed.  whose 


son  Dodi  is  enjoying  a dose 
friendship  with  Princess  Di- 
ana. Harrods  already  sell 
haimrfips  of  venison  at.  £225 
and  expect  to  sen  toe  royal 
ones  at  a premium. 

The  decision  to  scrap  the 
top  people's  perk  has  been 
made  discreetly  by  Chris 
Smith,  toe  Culture  Secretary, 
as  part  of  Ms  contribution  to 
save  taxpayer’s  money  to  im- 
press Gordon  Brown,  the 
Chancellor. 

A ministry  spokeswoman 
said  yesterday:  "The  Secre- 
tary of  State  thought  the  cost 
of.  providing  these  gifts  was 
an  inappropriate  use  of  tax- 
payers’ money.  There  has 
been  no  public  axmCraacament 
of  hte  decision,  ft  Is  not  toe 
sort  of  thing we  announce.” 

The  ministry  inherited  res- 
posslbtoiy  for  arranging  the 
gifts  when  it  took«an£  fee  job 
of  naming  toe 
Agency  feam  toe  P^rtmmt 

ertd  that  the  list  of  Stole  en- 


titled to  receive  the  perk  was 
growing  as  all  cabinet  minis- 
ters, ministers  of  state, . the 
most  senior  civil  servants  and 
a number  of  public  figures, 

could  ah  request  toe  gift  twice 
a year. 

But  the  supply  depended  on 
cubing  an  ever  dwindling 
number  of  deer  herds  during 
the  September  doe  season  and 
the  November  buck  season. 

Originally  the  venison ; 
came  from  six  herds  of  deer  at 
Richmond  Park,  Bnshey 
Park,  Hampton  Court ' the  , 
New  Purest  the  Forest  of 
Dean  and  Windsor  Great 
park.  Now  herds  are  only 
culled  at  the  first  three  royal 

pa£hris  smith’s  hair  shirt  de- 
cision means  he  will  be  de- 
priving himsdt  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Chancellor  and 
all  Cabinet  colleagues  of  their 
chance  of  an  impressive  din- 
ner party  dish  next  month. 
The  perk  would  have  ahjo 
given  ministers  of  state  like 


Peter  Mandelson,  Frank 
FiOld,  Lord  Simon  of  High- 
bury, Jeff  Rooker.  Alan  Mil- 
bum  and  Stephen  Byers  their 
first  taste  of  free  royal  veni- 
son. But  only  one  minister, 
government  whip  Graham 
Allen,  Is  understood  to  have 
complained. 

to  the  last  few  years  John 
MhJor  did  restrict  toe  number 
of  new  Whitehall  appointees 
entitled  to  the  perk.  Among 
those  who  did  not  qualify  wa3 
Lord  Nolan,  toe  unpaid  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on ; 
Standards  in  Public  Life, 
asked  to  Investigate  sleaze.  *T 
didn't  get  a sausage,”  he  said 
yesterday. 

Mr  Smith’s  decision 
received  some  criticism  from 
the  traditionalist  John  Red- 
wood, opposition  trade  and 
industry  spokesman,  who  has 
tucked  Into  royal  venison 
when  he  was  Welsh  Secre- 
tary. "Labour  is  abolishing 
yet  RM*her  bit  of  Old  Eng- 
land," he  said  yesterday- 
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SEE  the  dmne,  go  to  the 
exhibition,  dance  at  the 
party  — now  buy  a Mil- 
lennium Product 
Anything  from  bridges  to 
puppets  and  from  fabrics  to 
medicines  may  be  labelled  a 
Millennium  Product  if  tt  is  as- 
sessed to  be  sufficiently  inno- 
vative, as  part  of  a long-term 
campaign  to  portray  Britain 
as  a hotbed  of  creativity. 

The  tie-in  with  the  Govern- 
ment’s troubled  millennium 
project  will  be  launched  by 
Tony  Blair  next  month.  “The 
purpose  is  to  identify,  encour- 
age and  promote  a new  wave 
at  forward-thinking  products 
which  are  created  in  Britain. 
It  is  to  help  us  be  more  com- 
petitive as  a nation,”  said 
John  Sorrell,  fthn  Inman  of  the 
Design  Council,  which 
thought  up  the  initiative. 

Potential  products  include 
the  Psion  hand-held  com- 
puter, Safe  way's  Shop  and  Go 
store,  where  customers  scan 
their  own  shopping:  BT’s 
Touchpoint  information 
screens;  and  Rolls  Royce's 
new  Trent  jet  engine. 

Millennium  Products  will 
be  branded  with  a special  logo 
and  used  in  promotional  ma- 
terial both  in  this  country 
and  abroad  by  the  British 
Council.  They  will  have  a slot 
at  toe  Greenwich  exhibition 
and  be  part  of  a Millennium 
Experience  travelling  show. 

Mr  Sorrell  denied  the  ini- 
tiative was  gimmicky  or 
would  quickly  become  out- 
dated. He  said:  "We  have  been 
working  on  this  for  two  years. 
The  mifiimniiim  is  a window 
of  opportunity  to  capture 
people's  imagination.  It  is  a 
time  where  people  are  reas- 
sessing who  they  are  and 
where  they  are  going.  To  use 
this  hook  is  very  useful." 

He  added:  “Millennium 
Products  is  also  about  demon- 
strating that  there  is  more  to 
Britain  than  castles,  cricket 
and  country  pubs.  As  Tony 
Blair  recently  said,  creativity 
is  no  longer  a luxury  — it  is 
the  key  to  economic 
survival.” 

Companies  of  all  sizes  will 
i be  asked  to  submit  “ground- 
breaking products  or  services 
that  will  change  the  way  we 
live  in  the  21st  century”  to  the 
Design  Council,  which  will 
set  the  criteria  of  assessment 
The  first  awards  will  be  made 
next  spring.  It  is  expected 
there  win  be  thousands  of  en- 
tries and  hundreds  of  Mfflen- 
nium  Products. 

Mr  Sorrell  added:  “It  will 
inspire  people  in  schools.  We 
are  interested  in  creating  a 
legacy  from  all  this  creative 
activity  which  will  will  help 
companies  set  up  a culture  of 
innovation.” 

A Safeway  spokeswoman 
said  the  supermarket  chain 
welcomed  the  Initiative.  “It 
will  help  Britain  because  it 
shows  we  are  at  toe  forefront 
of  technology.  As  a nation  we 
are  innovative.” 

A BT  spokeswoman  added: 
“We  have  been  in  discussion 
with  the  Government  for 
some  time  about  possible  in- 
volvement with  millennium 
projects.  This  is  certainly  an 
idea  we  would  look  at  care- 
fully . . . We  welcome  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  part  we  could 
play  in  reinforcing  Britain's 
reputation  overseas." 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 


World  news  in  brief 


Territorial  battle 
rocks  Tajik  capital 


FORCES  loyal  to  Tajikistan's  interior  ministry  cotmnanrfpr 
Sokhrofa  Kasimov,  seized  a northern  district  ofthe  canitai  ’ 
Dunsbanbe,  from  a rival  warlord  yesterday,  it  is  reported; 


E^tinglmkec^oa  Saturday  between  Mr  Kasimo^smen 


and  forces  loyal  to  Yakub  Salunov,  a seuiortax  official.  in  amw 
about  the  killing  of  Mr  Kasimov’s  uncle  earlier  this  wit  IS 
Western  diplomats  say  a battle  for  turf  involving  political  and 
economic  interests  underlies  toedipsote. 

Witnesses  yesterday  reported  seeing  jubilant  fighters  in 
green  bandanas  waving  automatic  rifles  and  tearing  around  th* 
district  in  cars  and  on  the  backs  of  army  trucks  FbmtLnehaii 
stopped, — Reuter,  Dushanbe.  ^ 


Taliban  ‘hit  back’  in  clashes 


HEAVY  fighting  erupted  on  the  frontlines  north  oT the  Afidian 
capital  yesterday.  ° 


Taliban  were  attacking  forces  loyal  to  tbefonner  gov^nment 

military  chief  Ahmed  Shah  Massoud  in  the  direction  ofSalakan. 
about  16  miles  from  Kabul,  and  Bagram  airbase  Anther norttL* 

Taliban  officiate  were  quoted  as  saying  they  had  broken  the 

opposition  front  line  on  the  road  12  miles  north  oTKabul  to  take 
the  village  ofMir  Bateba  Rat,  and  attacked  the  airbase. — Reuter 

Kabul. 


‘Mincho’  exhumed  for  tests 


SCANDAL  surrounding  the  disappearance  and  allEgeddeafo 

under  torture  last  year  of  a Guatemalan  gueziUla  has  taken  a 
fresh  turn  with  the  exhumation  of  a body  thought  to  be  his. 

The  government  and  former  guerrillas  of the  URNG  denied  the 
existence  of  Juan  Jose  Cabrera — alias  Mincho — when  reports  of 
his  alleged  murder  by  the  presidential  guard  began  tocirculate. 

The  United  Nations  mission  to  Guatemala  (Minugua)  became 
mired  in  the  controversy  when  it  emerged  that  its  chief  Jean 
Arnault  kept  quiet  about  early  reports  or  the  disappearance 
Press  inquiries  later  uncovered  a morgue  photograph  of  a 
badly  beaten  corpse  found  in  December  in  a tip.  Relatives  said  It 
could  be  that  of  Mincho.  and  the  body  was  exhumed  last  week 
The  authorities  are  awaiting  the  results  of  DNA  tests.  Should 
these  prove  positive,  the  implication  will  be  that  Mirwhq  did  not 
die  "at  the  time  of  his  capture"  (19  October),  a3  suggested  by 
Minugua,  but  weeks  later.  — Phil  Gimson.  Latin  America 
correspondent 


Confusion  on  Comoran  island 


THERE  was  uncertainty  last  night  on  Anjouan,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  where  Comoran  troons  were  reportedly  planning  to  anarlr 
secessionists  demanding  the  island’s  reffilrmlgaHnq  by  France 

Some  reports  said  that  about  GO  troops  frxan  die  Gocooros — 
which  has  governed  Anjouan  since  1975 — landed  on  the  break- 
away island  an  Friday.  They  were  repeatedly  chi  a mission  to  Dree 
a federal  minister  being  held  hostage  by  the  separatists. 

But  the  French  foreign  ministry  infernally  cast  doubt  on  the 

reports,  saying  the  supposed  landings  might  be  a nimour  put  out 
by  Anjouan  separatists  fiirpublicity. 

The  separatists,  who  laid  stones  an  the  island's  landing  strq?  at 
the  weekend,  said  they  would  only  reopen  the  airport  for  media- 
tore  from  toe  Organisation  of  African  Unity,  expected  tofly  in 

today.  — Alex  Duval  Smith.  Paris. 


A fireman  in  the  eastern  German  town  ofAurith,  near  the  River  Oder,  checks  pipes  which  wiflbeusedto  pump  water 

evacuated  residents  were  allowed  home  on  Saturday.  Six  villages  were  submerged  and  large  tracts  of  farmland  were  rained  by  the  worst  flooding  in  memory  photograph:  jwsmeybr 


Ally  vows  to  oust  Karadzic 


Karan  Coleman  In  Sangevo 


RICHARD  Hol- 

brooke, the  OS  dip- 
lomat who  was  ar- 
chitect of  the 
Dayton  peace  ac- 
cords, ended  his  brief  visit  to 
Belgrade  at  the  weekend  say- 
ing he  had  extracted  a 
promise  that  the  indicted  war 
criminal  Radovan  Karaite in 
win  finally  disappear  from 
Bosnian  politics. 

Mr  Holbrooke  said  Momcilo 
Krajisnik,  the  hardline  Serb 
member  of  the  Bosnian  presi- 
dency, “offered  a unilateral 
undertaking”  to  fulfil  the 
agreement  of  July  last  year 
which  Mr  Karadzic,  the  for- 
mer Bosnian  Serb  leader,  had 
“shredded". 

Under  the  deal.  Mr  Karad- 
zic stepped  down  as  Bosnian 
Serb  president  and  was  sup- 
posed to  quit  politics.  But  he 
did  not  Rather,  he  has  man- 
aged to  run  the  Republika 


N Korean  children  in  danger 


AS  MANY  as  80,000  Children  in  North  Korea  are  In  immediate 
danger  of  dying  from  hunger  and  disease,  and  at  least  800,000  more 
are  suffering  malnutrition. 

“ITs  a crisis  where  people  are  dying  and  are  going  to  die,"  said 
Cartrt  Bellamy,  executive  director  afthe  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren’s Fund,  who  visited  North  Korea  last  week. 

She  said  Hip  government  had  chflngpd  its  attitude  ip  rpwwf 
months  and  was  allowing  aid  agencies  to  work  everywhere  but 
the  northeast 

North  Korea’s  ramshackle  economy  is  failing  to  mpe  with  tan 
years  of  floods  and  two  months  of  drought — Nero  York  Times. 


Khatami  ‘appoints  a woman’ 


IRAN'S  new  president  Mohammad  Khllaml,  hag  appointed  a 
woman,  as  a vice-president.  the  daily  Iran  News  reported. 

It  said  that  the  American-educated  MassoumehEbtekar  had 
been  appointed  vice-president  for  environmental  affeirs. 

She  will  be  the  first  woman  to  occupy  a high-ranking  govern- 
ment post  since  1379's  Mamie  revolution. — AP.  Tehran. 


Srpska  from  his  headquarters 
in  Pale,  flouting  the  Dayton 
! accords  and  persistently 
undermining  his  successor  as 
president,  BRJana  Plavsic. 

A senior  source  said  Mr 
Holbrooke  gave  no  deadline 
for  Mr  Krajisnik  to  make 
good  his  promise  about  Mr 

Karadsle,  but  said  that  it 

"would  not  he  for  ever*’. 

"Are  we  satisfied?”  Mr  Hol- 
brooke said  yesterday.  “Of 
course  not  There  has  bees  no 
change  on  the  American  posi- 
tion — indicted  war  criminals 
must  be  brought  to  justice." 

Observers  believe  Mr  Kar- 
adzic's days  are  now  num- 
bered: Increasingly,  whatever 
advantages  the  Serbs  may  ac- 
crue by  protecting  him  seem 
to  be  outweighed  by  the  costs. 
Pressure  by  international 
heavyweights  like  the  US  unit 
threats  of  economic  strangu- 
lation appear  to  be  finally  hit- 
ting home. 

In  what  remains  of  Yugosla- 
via there  are  also  doubts  that 


Slobodan  Milosevic  could 
stomach  another  round  of 
economic  sanctions  — this 
time  for  fafling  to  deliver  Mr 
Karadzir  The  threat  of  fur- 
ther sanctions  was  one 
weapon  Mr  Holbrooke 


wielded  during  his  negotia- 
tions with  the  Yugoslav 
leader  in  Belgrade. 

For  rn'ich  of  his  visit  Mr 
Holbrooke  insisted  that  Mr 
Karadzic  must  hand  bimaalf 

over  for  trial  He  dismissed 


Indicted  war  criminal  Radovan  Karadzic:  in  a tight  squeeze 


the  idea  that  he  could  be  tried 
in  the  Republika  Srpska,  a 
suggestion  Mr  Karadzic  him- 
self made  to  the  German 
newspaper  Sftddeutsche  Zei- 
tung  last  week.  Mr  Holbrooke 
is  adamant  he  must  go  to  The 
Hague  for  trial. 

There  are,  however,  three 
key  individuals  who  may  not 
be  keen  to  see  Mr  Karadzic 
make  the  trip  to  the  dock  or 
witness  stand  in  the  Nether- 
lands. One  is  Mr  Karadzic 
himsrtf.  The  second  is  Mr  Mi- 
losevic, who  may  find  it  some- 
what disturbing  to  have  Mr 
Karadzic  i>erhaps  testifying 
that'  It  was  he,  toe  Yugoslav : 
leader,  who  gave  the  orders 
for  atrocities  against  Muslims 
during  toe  war. 

The  third  is  Mr  Krajisnik, 
who  played  a powerful  role  in 
toe  Serb  leadership  during 
the  conflict 

The  dilemma  Mr  Karadzic's 
situation  poses  for  other  Serb 
leaders  has  led  to  speculation 
about  how  convenient  some 


might  find  it  if  he  were  to  suf- 
fer a fetal  “accident”  or  be 
shot  dead  In  Vue  course  of  an 
arrest  by  his  own  Serb  forces. 

Such  a solution  to  the  'Dr 
K"  conundrum  may  spare  toe 
Americans  having  to  calcu- 
late how  many  casualties  'toey 
would  be  prepared  to  take  ar- 
resting him  and  other  in- 
dicted war  criminals. 

The  next  six  to  nine  months 
will  tell  whether  or  not  Mr 
Holbrooke  made  real  progress 
on  the  Karadzic  issue  .last 
week. 

Meanwhile  toe  new  Inter- 
national mediator  foe  Bosnia, 
Cartes  Westendorp,  has  an 
uphill  battle  winning  back 
the  respect  of  the  Bosnians 
and  the  international  commu- 
nity after  being  rubbished  by 
the  Americans  before  Mr  Hol- 
brooke's trip. 

By  saying  he  was  not  living 
up  to  his  appointment, toe  US 
made  sure  any  breakthroughs 
last  week  appeared  to. .be 
American  Initiated. 


Montenegro  strains  beneath  Milosevic’s  yoke 


Competitors  feel  the  bum 


Jane  Periez  in  Podgorica  sees  stirrings 
of  independence  in  the  cash-strapped  . 
junior  partner  of  the  Yugoslav  federation 


The  competition  at  toe  CIS  and  Russian  championship  of 
fire  sport  hots  up  aa  Dmitry  Dchev  from  Tatarstan  takes 
his  turn  during  a fire  extinguishing  relay.  H3s  Tatarstan 
team  won  photograph:  omthvijovetsky 


FROM  the  secluded  medi- 
eval fort  of  St  Stefan  on 
the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the 
mnuptainniK  ancient  capital 
of  Cetinje  where  foreign  gov- 
ernments once  kept  elegant 
embassy  residences,  Monte- 
negro was  puce  independen  t 
Annexed  by  Serbia  in  1918, 
it  became  an  aquatic  play- 
ground for  toe  rich  and  fam- 
ous, attracting  valuable  for- 
eign currency  to  Tito’s 
Yugoslavia. 

Now,  Montenegrins  have 
become  restless  under  the  au- 
tocratic thumb  of  President 
Slobodan  Milosevic  of  Yugo- 
slavia. Montenegro  and  Ser- 
bia are  all  that  remains  of 
that  fractured  country,  and 


i Montenegrins  are  talking  of 
regaining  the  Independence 
I they  had  until  the  first  world 
1 war. 

They  have  dreams  of  mak- 
ing Montenegro  an  interna- 
tional tax  haven,  or  turning 
the  coast  shrouded  by  palm 
and  alive  trees.  Into  a tourist 
mecca  again,  a boat  ride  from 
Italy. 

The  Liberal  Alliance,  a 
party  dedicated  to  making 
Montenegro  independent,  is 
gathering  strength,  its  trade- 
mark great  graffiti  evident  in 
toe  smallest  village. 

The  intrigue  surrounding 
the  future  of  Montenegro  is 
many-layered.  But  one  thing 
became  clear  recently:  the  de- 


sire for  a better  deal  from  Ser- 
bia is  out  in  the  open.  On  July 
I 28,  for  toe  first  time,  visiting 
politicians  from  Mr  Milose- 
vic's government  were  pelted 
I with  eggs  and  had  their  cars 
kicked  as  the  Montenegrin 
police  stood  by  and  watched. 

The  main  source  of  the  dis- 
content Is  anger  at  toe  cost  erf 
the  Yugoslav  war.  The  Monte- 
negrins collaborated  willingly 
with  the  Sobs,  contributing 
.troops  and  leaders,  including 
Radovan  Karadzic,  toe  war- 
time Bosnian  Serb  leader. 

Now  toe  economy  Is  coma- 
tose. the  few  factories  are 
dying  and  the  main  steel  mill 
is  kept  running  with  scrap 
metal  from  neighbouring 
Albania. 

Because  Montenegro  Is  part 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yu- 
goslavia. it  is  subject  to  the 
'same  constraints  from  toe 
World  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  as  Ser- 


bia? The  United  States  has  in- 
sisted that  until  Mr  Milosevic 
agrees  to  cooperate  with  the 
International  War  Crimes 
Tribunal  in  The  Hague,  and 
to  hand  over  those  like  Mr 
Karadzic  who  have  been  in- 
dicted, Yugoslavia  cannot 
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borrow  from  international  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

Several  months  ago  the 
Montenegrin  prime  minister, 
Milo  Djukanovic,  an  econo- 
mist who  favours  market 
reforms,  tried  in  vain  to  con- 
vince the  World  Bank  that 
Montenegro  deserved  credits 
on  its  own. 

. Recently  Mr  Djukanovic 
began  publicly  criticising  Mr 
Milosevic  and  turned  against 
the  Yugoslav  president's  po- 
litical ally.  President  Momir 
Bnlatovic  of  Montenegro. 

He  managed  to  oust  Mr  Bul- 
at ovic  from  Montenegro's 
governing  Democratic  Party 
cf  Socialists,  leaving  the  hu- 
miliated president  forced  to 
hold  political  meetings  in 
rundown  coffee  shops. 

Mr  Djukanovic,  who  leads 
the  party’s  anti-Milosevic  ac- 
tion, is  a long  way  from  de- 
daring an  Independent  Mon- 
tenegro. But  he  is  pressing  for 


more  equal  standing  with  Ser- 
bia, even  though  Montenegro 
has  only  600,000  people  to  Ser- 
bia’s 10  million  and  Is  far 
smaller  and  fir  less  wealthy. 

Mr  Djukanovic  has  a strong 
bargaining  point:  the  Monte- 
negrin port  of  Bar  on  the 
Adriatic  is  Serbia's  only  ac- 
cess to  the  sea.  Without  it 
Serbia's  exports  would  have 
to  pass  through  unfriendly 
neighbouring  countries. 

If  Montenegro  Is  to  gain 
greater  status,  it  must  Im- 
prove its  economy.  One  way 
might  be  to  restore  the  glam- 
orous coastal  resorts.  Fash- 
ionable guests  — Jackie  and 
Aristotle  Qnassls,  Sylvester 
Stallone  — are  now  faded 
memories  at  St  Stefan’s  fort. 

The  visitors  these  days  are 
of  a different  variety,  accord- 
ing to  a guide  at  toe  fort’s 
frescoed  Orthodox  church: 
“Our  own  and  the  Russian 
mafia." — New  York  Times. 


Years 


Chinese  orphans  going  West 


AGRO  WING  number  of  Americans  are  paying  to  adopt  orphaned 
Chinese  baby  girls,  Hoag  Kong's  Sunday  MomingFost  reported. 

Demand  Is  saidto  be  so  high  that  toe  United  States  consulate  in 
the  south  China  city  of  Guangzhou  has  set  up  an  adoption  unit  to 
handle  the  immigration  applications. 

The  adoption  process  costs  around  >15^000  (£9,000),  Including 
S3J0QQ  paid  to  the  orphanages.  More  than  8^00  Chinese  infante  are 
expected  to  be  adopted  by  Amerlcamt  this  year,  up  from  2^01  in 
1995,  the  US  consulate  is  quoted  as  saying. — AP.  Hong  Kong. 


Vote-hungry  German  left 
targets  foreign  criminals 


Minister  snares  Prodi  in 
first  corruption  scandal 


Petris  Staunton  In  D— tin 


Galapagos  immigration  curb 


ECUAIX)Rte  promoting  a new  immigration  law  for  the  Galapa- 
gos  Islands toprotectfog  delicate  ecosystem. 

“We  want  to  stop  more  people  from  going  there,  which  is  why 

we  are  creating  four  categories:  permanent  residents,  temporary 
residents,  tourists  and  passers-by."  said  the  environment  under- 
secretary, Juan  Carlos  Paez. 

The  Galapagos,  offEcudaor’s  coast,  form  a unique  ecosystem 
that  inspired  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution. — Reuter.  Quito. 


I was  living  in  one  of  the  few 
places  In  the  world  where 
everyone  didn’t  just  look  like 
people  out  of  glossy 
magazines — they  were  them. 
Amanda  Craig’s  summer  on  Capri 
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GERMAN  Social  Demo- 
crats plan  to  exploit 
popular  discontent  at 
crime  committed  by  for- 
eigners In  an  effort  to 
regain  power  next  year 
after  15  years  in  the  politi- 
cal wilderness. 

“We’ve  got  to  make  the 
fight  against  crime  and  its 
causes  an  issue.  There  are 
more  and  more  people  from 
eastern  Europe  who  want 
part  of  our  relative  wealth 
and  are  unscrupulous 
about  it,”  said  Gerhard 
Schroder,  toe  man  most 
likely  to  challenge  Helmut 
Kohl  on  behalf  of  toe  SPD, 
in  an  interview  in  today’s 
Focus  magazine. 

Mr  Schroder  generated  a 
storm  of  controversy  in  the 
SPD  three  weeks  ago  when 
he  demanded  toe  immedi- 
ate deportation  of  con- 
victed foreigners.  The 
party  leadership  backed 
the  proposal,  signalling  a 


| sharp  lurch  to  the  right  on 
| law  and  order. 

“This  is  not  about  for- 
eigners. If  s about  fighting 
crime,”  he  said.  “Guaran- 
teeing security  is  a classic 
Social  Democrat  Issue. 

| “Only  the  rich  can  buy 
! security.  Those  who  are 
most  affected  by  crime  are 
those  the  SPD  should  he 
i representing.” 

Liberals  point  out  that 
under  Germany's  narrow 
citizenship  law  many  Ger- 
man-born children  of  ixrnni- ! 
grants  are  regarded  as 

foreigners. 

Critics  argue  that  the 
crime  Statistics  exaggerate  i 
the  role  of  foreigners.  Most 
crimes  are  committed  by 
the  young,  and  the  immi- 
grant population  has  a 
lower  age  profile  than  the 
native  German.  Moreover, 
many  crimes,  such  as  visa 
violations,  can  only  be  com- 
mitted by  foreigners. 

Mr  Schroder  dismisses 
accusations  of  populism 
and  denies  that  he  is  en- 


couraging xenophobia  or 
attempting  to  win  votes 
from  rightwing  extremists. 

“Democratic  politicians 
have  to  listen  to  what 
really  concerns  people  and 
then  propose  solutions,”  he 
said. 

Some  Social  Democrats 
fear  that,  apart  from  being 
morally  questionable,  Mr 
SchrSder’s  campaign  could 
backfire.  When  toe  party 
fought  a state  election  in 
Baden-Wfrrttemhurg  last 
year  an  an  anti-immigrant ! 
platform.  It  polled  its  low- 
est vote  ever. 

• Helmut  Schmidt,  the  last  | 
Social  Democrat  to  govern  I 
Germany,  is  the  popular 
choice  to  succeed  Roman 
Herzog  as  president  in 
1999.  according  to  an  opin- 
ion poll  in  Focus. 

Mr  Schmidt  is  no  longer 
in  active  politics  but  he 
retains  a high  public  pro- 
file as  a polemicist  and  a 
member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  toe  weekly  Die 
Zeiti  I 


Philip  Wntan  In  Rome 


THE  Italian  government, 
praised  for  its  determi- 
nation in  tackling  toe 
budget  deficit  and  creating  an 
unaccustomed  impression  of 
political  stability,  has  run 
Into  the  first  corruption  scan- 
dal of  its  15  months  in  office. 

At  the  heart  of  toe  affair  is 
Augusto  Fantozzi,  a former  fi- 
nancial consultant  and  the 
foreign  trade  minister  in 
Romano  Prodi’s  centre-left 
government 

On  Friday  Mr  Fantozzi  has- 
tened back  from  holiday  to  as- 
sure magistrates  in. Perugia, 
who  are  investigating  alleged 
corruption  by  Rome  justices, 
that  he  had  done  nothing , 
Illegal. 

Mr  Fantozzi’s  embarrass- 
ment stemmed  from  a photo- 
graph published  In  a news- 
paper that  ^showed  him  to 
April  in  conversation  with 
Sergio  Melplgnano,  a col- 
league from  his  tax  and  finan- 
cial consultancy.  The  photo- 


graph was  taken  by  the  cara- 
binieri as  they  followed  Mr 
Melplgnano  for  the  Perugia 
prosecutors. 

Mr  Melplgnano  is  now  in 
prison,  suspected  of  having 
played  a key  role  in  a bribery  : 
network  involving  magis- 
trates and  revenue  guard  offi- 
cers in  the  capital. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr  Fan- 
tcezi,  when  they  met  Mr  Mel- 
pignano  had  only  recently 
been  released  from  prison.  His 
detention  on  that  nryaRlnp  had 
been  ordered  by  Milan  magis- 
trates engaged  in  a parallel 

corruption  Investigation. 

The  minister  haw  insisted 

that  he  is  not  involved  In  the 

substance  of  the  Perugia  in* 
gulry,  but  his  explanation  of 
toe  meeting  has  not  saved 
him.  from  criticism. 

to  his  account  to  the  magis- 
trates, he  admitted  being 
guilty  of  naivety  and  of  hav- 


ing sought  Mr  Melplgnano’s 
to  suppress  a Hama^ng 


article  about  him  being  pre- 
pared  by  the  Rone  newspaper 
n Messaggero.  Mr  Melplg- 


nano, he  said,  was  a friend  of 
the  owner  and  could  therefore 
help  to  get  tide  story  spiked. 

In  an  interview  published 
on  Saturday,  Mr  FSntozti  said 
he  had  not  called  the  editor  of 
n Messaggero  himself  be: 
cause  he  did  not. know. him 
personally  and  was  notin  toe 
habit  of  leaning  on  editors.  - 

Mr  Fantozzi,  a member  of 
the  small  Italian  Renewal 
Party  led  by  the  foreign  min- 
ister, Lamberto  Dini,  also  ad- 
mitted having  recommended 
Mr  Melplgnano  far  a post  on 
the  board  of  auditors  at  the 
Banco  Naziooale  delLavoro. 

His  comments  will  have 
reminded  many  of  another 
Fantozzi — the  hero  of  a comic 
film  who  struggles  against  ad* 
verse  circumstances  and  Ms 
awn  incompetence. 

Nat  everyone  has  seen  the 
fenny  side,  however.  Gavino 
Angius.  chairman  erf  toe  sen- 
ate finance  committee  and  a 
member  of  the  governing 
Democratic  Party  of  the  Left, 
condemned  Mr  Fantozzi's 
contacts  with  Mr  Melplgnano. 
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War  of  revenge 
robs  Pakistan 
of  its  dream 


PM  Ooedwln  In  Islamabad 


Children  dressed  as  Indian  leaders  ride  on  a float  displaying  a banner  of  prominent  freedom  fighters  in  Bombay  to  nud  SO  years  of  independence  photoqrapkssastiand’souza 


Suzanne  Goldenberg  on  how 

ordinary  men  and  women  took  up 
Gandhi’s  injunction  to  do  or  die 


50  YEARS 


CELEBRATIONS  for 
India's  50th  birth- 
day started  offi- 
cially at  the  week- 
end in  the  city 
which  was  so  often  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  independence 
struggle  and  which  produced 
more  than  its  share  of  heroes 
to  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  festivities  to  mark  the 
founding  of  the  Quit  India 
movement  included  street- 
corner  pageants  In  which 
school  children  dressed  as 
British  soldiers  pretended  to 
bayonet  classmates  playing 
barefoot  peasants  and  un- 
furled a five-mile  banner  em- 
blazoned with  contemporary 


slogans  — for  birth  control 
and  against  drugs. 

Back  In  August  1942  Britain 
was  at  war. . and  Mahatma 
Gandhi,,  frustrated.  In  his 
efforts  to  secure  dominion 
status  for  India  when  hostil- 
ities eventually  ended,  de- 
cided the  time  for  talk  was 
past 

On  August  8 he  exhorted  a 
meeting  of  Indian  National 
Congress  workers  to  adopt 
outright  confrontation. 

They  did.  Gandhi  believed 
be  could  still  straighten  mat- 
ters out  with  the  viceroy,  but 
by  morning  he  and  many 
other  leaders  had  been  ar- 
rested. He  left  a message  for 
his  followers,  scribbled  on  a 

tiny  slip  of  paper.  _ 

According  to  S.  N.  Dwivedi, 
a former  MP  and  state  gover- 
nor who  saw  the  message 
when  he  went  with  other 
party  workers  to  meet  Gandhi 
that  morning,  it  said:  “We  are 
free  from  today,  there  is  .no 


British  rule  over  our  country. 
Paralyse  the  country,  you  are 
your  own  leaders.  Do  or  die.” 

In  Bombay  and  the  rest  cC 
India,  a people  without  lead- 
ers or  organisation  stood 
against  the  might  of  an  em- 
pire. By  the  evening  of 
August  9 the  struggle  h«H 
claimed  its  first  victims,  shot 
dead  by  troops  dispersing  a 
banned  meeting  at  the  ground 
where  Gandhi  spoke. 

On  Saturday  the  survivors 
of  that  struggle  gathered 
again  on  Bombay’s  Chow- 
patty  Beach  to  walk  to  the 
August  Kranti  Maidan,  or 
revolution  ground,  where 
Gandhi  challenged  his  follow- 
ers to  “Do  orDie"  and  his  foes 
to  “Quit  India**. 

Stiffened  by  time,  they 

wnTfcoii  hghtnfl  a maw  holding 

a portrait  of  Gandhi,  nudging 
him  occasionally  when  he 
wandered  off  course.  But  for 
the  slow  beat  of  a skin  drum 
carried  by  a Buddhist  monk, 
it  was  silent  Then  thousands 
of  schoolgirls  filed  in,  punch- 
ing the  air  and  shouting  patri- 
otic slogans  with  the  faked 
anger  of  tiny,  practised 
politicians. 

But  their  enthusiasm  was 


nothing  to  the  pride  of-  Mr 
Dwivedi  and  other  survivors. 
That  evening,  after  his 
aborted  meeting  with  Gandhi, 
Mr  Dwivedi.  now  84,  caught  a 
train  for  Ms  native  Cuttack  in 
thp  eastern  state  of  Orissa.  He 
took  a circuitous  route  be- 
cause he  knew  he  was  a 
wanted  man. 

With  no  leaders  to  guide 
him,  Mr  Dwivedi  relied  on  his 
own  readings  of  Gandhi’s  mu 
for  non-violent  action.  “Vio- 
lence means  you  don’t  kill  a 
person,  but  we  had  the  free- 
dom to  do  anything  — 


paralysing  tiiwn  with  embar- 
rassment and  so  enabling 
lnral  youths  to  snatch  the  pis- 
tols or  revolvers  they  were 
carrying.  . 

Uke  many  of  Mr  Dwivedi’s 
ideas,  it  neve:  worked,  but  he 
was  sentenced  to  six  years' 
rigorous  imprisonment  for 
conspiracy  nonetheless. 

Elsewhere  an  MA  student, 
Subadhra  Joshi,  was  finding 
her  own  way  In  the  under- 
ground propaganda  war.  Ap- 
palled at  the  decline  of  the 
movement  in  Lahore,  now  in 
Pakistan,  Ms  Joshi  went  out 


*We  are  free  from  today,  there  is  no 
British  rule.  Paralyse  the  country’ 


like  burning  down,  a police 
station,”  he  recalls. 

For  three  months  before  be 
was  arrested,  Mr  Dwivedi  ran 
the  Orissa  underground, 
banging  out  cyclostyled.  in- 
structions, including  some  in 
fircone  of  suicide  missions. 


One  of  his  plans  was  that, 
when  police  came  to  a village 
to  arrest  someone,  a young 
woman  garland 


and  bought  a cyclostat  ma- 
chine — itself  an  Illegal  act — 
for  40  rupees,  and  recruited  a 
couple  of  female  friends. 

“We  saw  we  could  work  it 
There  was  nothing  difficult 
about  it  But  we  were  terribly 
afraid  of  that  vacant  house,  it 
was  such  a big  house,  and 
there  were  so  many  noises  at 
night” 

Although  a Hindu.  Ms  Joshi 


clothed  herself  in  a burqa,  the 
concealing  Muslim  rinalr.  and 
travelled  the  streets  of  Lahore 
banding  out  Illegal  leaflets.  In 
1942  she  learnt  that  «b«»  would 
soon  be  arrested,  and  fled  the 
city. 

Usha  Mehta,  the  doyenne  of 
Bombay  freedom  fighters, 
never  bad  a chance  to  flee. 
When  file  police  arrived  at  a 
third-storey  flat  in  Bombay, 
she  was  patting  on  Vande  Mo- 
taram  (Hail  the  Mother),  the 
signoff  tune  of  the  Illegal 
daily  half-hour  radio 
broadcast 

‘They  ordered  me  to  stop 
tiie  record.  I said:  "No,  you 
stand  at  attention.  It’s  the 
national  anthem.’  They  were 
so  shocked  they  did.” 

Ms  Mehta  spent  four  years 
in  jafl.  for  acting  as  a Hindi 
presenter  on  the  station.  Her 
fether,  a judge,  never  visited 
her.  On  her  release  she  re-en- 
rolled at  Bombay  University, 
where  she  taught  politics  for 
28  years. 

Unbidden,  she  recites  the 
call  sign  of  her  doomed  radio 
station  with  evident  relish: 
“This  is  Congress  Radio 
speaking  to  you  from  some- 
where in  India.” 


PAKISTAN  approaches 
tiie  50th  anniversary  of 
independence  from 
Britain  with  a sense  of  shame 
that  it  has  had  one  of  the 
bloodiest  weeks  of  sectarian 
killing  for  many  years. 

As  the  country  began  a 
period  of  extended  soul- 
searching  to  decide  how  for 
the  dream  of  a united  home- 
land for  Muslims  has  been 
realised,  the  federal  govern- 
ment sent  paramilitary  troops 
into  the  most  populous  prov- 
ince, Punjab,  to  try  to  bring 
under  control  what  officials 
are  calling  a war  of  revenge. 
More  than  42  people  have 
been  killed  in  the  province  in 
the  past  week. 

The  latest  attack  took  place 
on  Saturday  morning  in 
northern  Punjab,  in  the  gm»n 
town  of  Warburton,  its  name 
a legacy  of  the  days  of  British 
rule. 

Five  men  arrived  on  two 
motorcycles  and  the  pillion 
passengers  — masked  and 
armed  with  automatic 
weapons  — identified 
businesses  and  shops  belong- 
ing to  Shi’ite  Muslims. 

The  gunmen  cleared  the 
waiting  room  of  a medical 
clinic  run  by  a member  of  an 
extreme  Shi’ite  party  before 
shooting  the  man  dead. 

Next  a 60-year-old  Shi'ite 
was  killed  in  a book  shop.  His 
brother  was  shot  dead  as  be 
tried  to  intervene. 

Minutes  later  Shi’ite  Mus- 
lims at  a garage  and  an  elec- 
trical shop  were  shot. 

A total  of  nine  men  were 
killed  — most  shot  in  the 
head — and  three  injured. 

The  authorities  say  the  kill- 
ers were  militant  Sunni  Mus- 
lims seeking  revenge  feu  eight 
Sunnis  killed  in  two  separate 
attacks  on  mosques  on 
Wednesday  last  week. 

The  police  say  that  extrem- 
ists on  both  sides  of  the  reli- 
gious divide  are  trying  to 
match  each  other  kffling  for 
killing.  The  Sunni  militants 
say  they  are  killing  Shi’ites 
because  they  regard  them  as 
non-Muslim;  the  Shi’ite  mili- 
tants say  they  are  defending 
their  minority,  which  com- 
prises 15  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try’s Muslims. 

Intelligence  chiefs  who 
briefed  senior  government 
officials  recently  said  they 
had  identified  only  46  terror- 
ists at  the  centre  of  the  vio- 
lence. supported  by  a few 
hundred  militants. 

Most  of  the  attacks  have 
been  carried  out  by  gunmen 
on  motorcycles.  Yesterday  the 
Punjab  government  banned 
pillion-riding  for  the  second 


time  this  year.  Previous  at- 
tempts at  enforcing  the  ban 
have  not  stopped  the  fciningg, 
but  have  allowed  the  govern- 
ment to  be  seen  to  be  active. 

Punjab  covers  the  same 
area  as  England  and  Scotland, 
and  contains  more  than 
70  million  people,  at  least  half 
of  Pakistan’s  population. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them  use  motorcycles  to  take 
friends  and  family  to  work. 

The  authorities,  who  say 
the  killings  have  wntMng  to 
do  with  religion  or  intoler- 
ance, call  the  militants  crimi- 
nals. hinting  at  possible  fund- 
ing by  foreign  powers. 

The  extremist  militant 
groups  emerged  in  the  1980s 
when  the  country  was  under 
military  rule  and  using  West- 
ern money  to  encourage  and 
fund  Islamic  militants  in 
their  fight  against  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  neighbouring 
Afghanistan. 

Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran  — 
rival  Muslim  states  — then 
funded  militant  groups  in 
Pakistan.  Some  key  figures  in 
Pakistan  privately  say  that 
the  two  countries  — Sunni 
and  Shi’ite  respectively  — are 
still  funding  militants  to  fight 
a proxy  war. 

Neverthless,  most  of  Paki- 
stan lives  in  peace:  in  a popu- 
lation of  at  least  140  million 
there  is  on  average  one  sec- 
tarian killing  a day.  But  the 
attacks  dominate  headlines, 
striking  at  the  heart  of  the 
country's  sensitivity  about  its 
desired  identity  as  a place  of 
Islamic  tnipranrg  and  peace. 
The  media  and  politicians 
pay  little  attention  to  the  2.000 
child  deaths  a day,  half  of 
which  are  linked  to 
malnutrition. 

Fifty  years  ago  on  August 
15,  in  his  first  address  to  the 
newly  created  Pakistan,  the 
country’s  revered  founder 
Mohammed  Ali  Jlnrtah  said: 
“The  creation  of  the  new  state 
has  placed  a tremendous  res- 
ponsibility on  the  citizens  of 
Pakistan.  It  gives  them  the  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  how  a nation  con- 
taining many  elements  can 
live  in  peace  and  amity  and 
work  for  the  betterment  of  all 
its  citizens,  irrespective  of 
cast  and  creed.  Our  object 
should  be  peace  within,  and 
peace  without.” 

But  Pakistan  is  still  not  at 
peace  with  itself. 

The  chief  minister  of  Pun- 
jab. Shahbaz  Sharif,  a brother 
of  tiie  federal  prime  minister, 
Nawaz  Sharif,  appealed  to  the 
Muslim  religious  groups  for 
help.  He  said;  “If  the  trend  of 
sectarianism  and  terrorism  Is 
not  arrested  ...  national  in- 
tegrity and  solidarity  will  be 
at  stake.” 
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New  monkey  business  in  hotbed  of  evolution 


In 


Paulo 


A DUTCH  biologist 

working  in  the  Brazil- 
ian Amazonian  rain- 
forest says  he  has  found  a 
new  species  of  monkey. 
There  are  about  240  species 
of  primate  in  the  world  and 
less  than  a handftal  have 
been  discovered  in  the  past 
decade. 

Marc  Van  Roosmalen, 
who  works  for  the  National 
Institute  for  Amazon 
Research  in  Manaus,  says 
the  monkey,  which  is 
related  to  the  marmoset 
fomily  and  Is  about  the  size 
ofa  mouse,  was  captured  bn 
the  middle  reaches  of  the 


Madeira  river.  It  was  then 
brought  downriver  from 
Manicore,  300  miles  to  the 
south  of  Manaus,  by  a local 
aiboclo,  a backwoodsman 
of  mixed  white  and  Indian 
ancestry. 

"Hie  creature  was  inside 
an  empty  milk  can  punched 
with  airholes.  Its  squeak 
resembled  the  chirapping 
of  a grasshopper.  I saw  Im- 
mediately it  wasn’t  a corn- 
mem  pygmy  marmoset,”  Dr 
Van  Roosmalen  said. 

“This  a«Fmal  had  a white 
border  of  for  around  its 
face  and  a black  crown, 
both  of  which  distinguished 
it.  Its  ears  were  exposed 
and  Its  tail  was  black  and 
unringed  instead  of  brown- 
ish and  ringed.  I didn't 


show  any  excitement  in 
case  the  guy  might  not  have 
given  it  to  me.” 

No  place  bas  been  so  rich 
in  new  finds  of  mammals 
and  plants  as  the  Rio  Ma- 
deira region  of  the  Amazon 


Of  the  four  great  river  bar- 
riers of  the  Amazon  basin, 
the  Madeira  is  one  of  the 
fiercest.  With  its  fast  white 
water  Infested  with  cay- 
mans, a kind  of  crocodile,  it 
forms  a very  effective  bar- 
rier for  small  mammals. 

“The  region  Is  a hotbed  of 
evolution,”  said  Dr  Van 
Roosmalen,  who  has  de- 
voted close  study  to  a num- 
ber of. primates  spread 
across  the  2.7  million 
square  miles  of  Amazonia. 

“I  believe  that  this  new 


monkey,  which  we’re  call- 
ing the  black-capped  dwarf 
marmoset,  is  a missing  link 
between  the  full-size  Ama- 
zonian marmosets  of  the 
genus  callilhrix,  which  are 
only  found  south  of  the 
Amazon  and  east  of  the  Ma- 
deira, and  the  pygmy  mar- 
moset of  the  genus  cebuellar 
which  are  found  west  of  the 
Madeira.” 

He  believes  ancestors  of 
the  dwarf  marmoset  must 
have  crossed  the  river  dur- 
ing flooding,  probably  in  a 
tree  which  toppled  into  the 
current.  Isolated  between 
the  Madeira  and  Aripuana 
rivers,  in  a small  area,  it 
managed  to  survive  along- 
side the  calltthrix,  which 
evolved. 


The  black-capped  dwarf 
marmoset,  as  bigas  a mouse 


US  base  reinvented  as  new  Hong  Kong 


Claire  Wallerstein  reports  on  one  man’s 
quest  to  put  Subic  Bay  on  the  financial  map 


FIVE  years  after  the  evic- 
tion of  US  troops  from 
their  largest  base  in 
Asia,  Subic  Bay  bas  set  its 
«igMv  on  tbe  ambitions  goal 

of  becoming  the  region's  next 

TTonglCnng- 

Subic’s  Bay  reincarnation 
scheme  is  tiie  result  of  a po- 
tential disaster  In  1991,  when 
an  increasingly  nationalistic 
Philippine  senate  refused  to 
renew  tiie  base's  46-year  lease. 
The  move  was  unpopular  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  in 
Subic's  neighbouring  town  of 
Olongapo,  whose  livelihoods 
depended  on  tiie  base. ' 

The  suffering  was  com- 
pounded later  that  year  when 
the  eruption  of  Ml  Pinatobo 
spewed  volcanic  ash  over  the 
whole  area. 

One  man  was  determined 
the  town  would  beat  tbe  odds. 


Kchazd  Gordon,  then  mayor 
of  Olongapo,  mobilised  8,000 
locals  to  work  without  pay  to 
maintain  and  protect  the  base 
while  he  attracted  foreign 
investors. 

His  determination  paid  off 
with  the  creation  of  the  Subic 
Bay  metropolitan  authority, 
today  home  to  hundreds  of 
foreign  companies.  Exports  so 
far  this  year  have  totalled  al- 
most £2  billion. 

Mr  Gordon  has  now  pro- 
duced a “Hong  Rnng  Strat- 
egy**, aiming  fo  mch  In  on  the 
handover  by  enticing  at  least 
SO  of  the  former  British  colo- 
ny’s 400  banks  to  Subic  and 
developing  it  as  an  offshore 
financial  rontt-o 

But  if  Subic  wants  to  be  a 
new  Hong  Kong  it  certainly 
doesn't  look  like  one.  without 
a skyscraper  in  sight  this  is 


?y~'gj[PHiLIPPINJ8  , : 


no  bustling  metropolis,  and 
two-thirds  of  Subic’s  45,000- 
acre  site  is  still  covered  by 
protected  virgin  rainforest. 

Mr  Gordon  boasts:  “Subic 


has  an  ideal  central  location 
in  Asia,  in  a stable  and 
English-speaking  country, 
and  has  tremendous  space  ad- 
vantages over  Hong  Kong.” 
He  also  points  to  the  benefits 
of  £5  billion  of  abandoned  US 
Navy  infrastructure,  includ- 
ing docks,  an  airport,  ware- 
houses, and  a generator. 

But  many  of  those  who 
have  already  invested  in 
Subic  believe  Mr  Gordon  is 
getting  carried  away  by  an 
unrealistic  pipe  dream.  Brian 
Johnson,  the  Australian  man- 
aging director  of  Subic  Surf 
Corporation,  which  makes 
wetsuits,  said:  “If  Richard 
Garden  tWnVa  he  can  ™i» 
this  place  another  Hong 
Kong,  he’s  making  a huge 
mistake.” 

Among  an  array  of  prob- 
lems deterring  investors,  Mr 
Johnson  lists  bureaucracy, 
high  rent.  Import-export  de- 
lays caused  by  corrupt  cus- 
toms officials,  and  the  expec- 
tation that  investors  will 


recruit  their  workforce  from 
Mr  Gordon’s  band  of  former 
volunteers. 

Mr  Johnson  claims  Mr  Gor- 
don, who  makes  no  secret  of 
his  presidential  aspirations, 
has  gone  from  local  hero  to 
dictator,  denying  Investors 
any  say  in  the  planning  of  Su- 
bic's future. 

“I  understand  that  Richard 
Gordon  wants  Subic  to  suc- 
ceed. but  he  must  remember 
he  is  a public  servant  — be 
has  a job  given  to  him  by  the 
president,  he’s  not  a bloody 
tong."  he  said. 

Not  all  investors  are  grum- 
bling. Jeremy  Simpson,  presi- 
dent of  Cambium  interna- 
tional Inc,  British  manufac- 
turers of  cigar  humidors,  who 
relocated  to  Subic  from  Hong 
Kong  in  1994,  said:  “Of  course 
there  are  some  irritations, 
but  a tax-free  port  requires 
certain  rules  to  protect  It. 
compared  with  other  places  1 
have  worked  in  Asia,  this  is 
heaven  on  earth.” 
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Time  for  a new 
prescription 

At  last,  a good  idea  on  drugs 

FEW  people  will  have  heard  of  Brian  Iddon  before 
yesterday.  He  was  a consdentions  councillor  for  20 
years — and  a reader  in  chemistry  at  Salford  University 
— before  being  elected  to  Parliament  in  May  He  has 
never  sought  a media  spotlight  but  yesterday  he  threw 
caution  to  the  wind  and  called  for  the  uneaHable:  a 
royal  commission  into  drugs.  Mr  Iddon  wants  an  open 
debate  which  would  include  examining  decriminaljsa- 
tion.  Clare  Short,  a much  more  senior  Labour  figure 
was  disciplined  for  fer  less.  Yet  not  even  Labour’s  most 
oppressive  centraliser  should  want  to  censure  the  new 
MP.  Brian  Iddon  represents  Bolton  South-East,  where 
Dillon  Hull,  the  five-year-old  boy  was  shot  dead  in  an 
underworld  drug  shooting  last  week  and  whose  three- 
week-old  brother  is  still  in  hospital  with  a heroin 
addiction  contracted  from  his  addict  mother. 

Mr  Iddon’s  call  is  all  the  more  powerful  se  he  is 

not  a flashy,  sound-bite  politician.  At  57,  he  has  few 
expectations  of  reaching  a ministerial  pn-cjtjon  jje 
speaks  for  the  grassroots.  Bolton  is  an  ordinary  town. 
No  one  is  pretending  it  has  turned  into  the  Bronx  or 
Moss  Side.  But  Bolton  too  has  its  drug  dealers.  In  Mr 
Iddon’s  words:  “Everyone  in  Bolton  knows  where  die 
drug  dealers  are.  We  have  streets  in  Bolton  that  have 
been  turned  into  barren  places.”  Indeed,  what  happened 
in  Bolton  could  have  occurred  just  down  the  road  in 
Blackburn,  the  Home  Secretary’s  constituency.  Dillon’s 
mother  moved  from  Blackburn  to  Bolton  two  years  ago 
after  her  partner  was  convicted  of  drug  dealing 

As  the  Home  Secretary's  department  has  demon- 
strated, drugs  pose  serious  criminal  problems:  one  out 
of  five  people  arrested  by  the  police  is  using  heroin.  A 
Health  Department  survey  of  1,100  addicts  suggested 
they  committed  70,000  separate  crimes  — burglary, 
theft,  robbery — to  fund  their  habit  in  the  three  months 
before  entering  treatment  Jack  Straw  believes  heroin 
users  alone  accounted  for  £L3  billion  of  property  crime 
in  1055.  Ministers  are  responding:  The  forthcoming 
Crime  and  Disorder  Bill  will  give  courts  new  powers  to 
introduce  treatment  and  testing  orders  for  convicted 
offenders  with  an  addiction.  Pilot  schemes  are  being 
planned  where  the  offenders  will  be  closely  monitored 
through  random  tests.  But  several  unanswered  ques- 
tions remain:  will  they  work  for  reluctant  offenders  or 
wifi  they  only  disrupt  the  rehabilitation  of  addicts  who 
want  to  reform?  And  will  there  be  enough  places?  There 
is  already  an  eight-week  waiting  period  for  existing 
treatment  programmes. 

More  controversially.  Labour  has  advertised  for  a 
Drugs  Czar  to  coordinate  all  agencies.  Undoubtedly 
more  coordination  is  needed  but  the  fear  of  addiction 
specialists  is  that  the  Government’s  rhetoric — exempli- 
fied by  its  choice  of  an  American  label  fin*  the  new 
official — wifi  result  in  more  emphasis  on  enforcement 
rather  than  treatment  The  balance  of  expenditure  is 
already  too  skewed  towards  enforcement  Of  course,  the 
supply  of  hard  drugs  needs  control,  but  the  key  to 
progress  remains  in  reducing  demand. 

Labour  should  learn  from  the  last  government’s 
mistakes.  Belatedly,  they  heard  the  message  from  their 
drug  advisers  and  announced  a new  emphasis  on 
prevention  and  treatment  only  for  the  social  policy 
ministers  to  be  torpedoed  by  a new  hardline  from 
Michael  Howard,  who  introduced  tougher  penalties, 
fewer  cautions,  and  a fivefold  increase  in  cannabis 
fines.  At  that  level,  even  more  will  end  up  in  prison 
because  they  cannot  afford  the  cannabis  fines. 

A national  debate  about  drugs  is  long  overdue.  A 
royal  commission  is  the  ideal  body  to  conduct  such  a 
debate  on  rational  and  non  ideological  lines.  Ministers  j 
should  seize  the  opportunity  raised  by  Dillon  Hull’s  | 
murder  to  set  up  just  such  an  inquiry.  All  three  main 
political  leaders  have  been  for  too  wary  in  die  past  of 
being  seen  to  be  soft  on  drugs.  It  is  time  they  stopped 
being  so  pusillanimous.  The  police  have  been  far  more 
sophisticated  in  doonneatmg  the  many  ways  in  which 
current  policies  are  failing.  Unlike  the  politicians,  they 
have  been  ready  to  examine  die  decrfminalisation  of 
soft  drugs.  The  Dutch  demonstrated  in  the  1980s  how 
soft  drugs  like  cannabis  can  be  decriminalised  — 
through  the  prosecution  process — rather  than  the  law. 
Unlike  Britain,  consumption  in  Holland  actually 
dropped.  Let  the  debate  begin. 


Birmingham  singalong 

There  could  be  a silver  lining  in  that  song 

ONE  COULD  almost  hear  the  sighs  of  relief  around 
Ireland  in  May  when  Katrina  and  the  Waves  captured 
the  Eurovision  Song  Title  for  Britain.  A sense  of 
inevitability  had  begun  to  pervade  the  Irish  nation 
that  once  again  they  would  have  to  spend  large 
amounts  of  money  on  a rather  strange  song  contest 
simply  because  they  were  more  musical  than  the  rest 
of  Europe  — though  imagine  how  pleased  Norway 
would  be  to  have  to  face  such  a dilemma.  However 
Britain  saw  off  the  challenge  of  this  year's  Irish  entry 
and  so  the  poisoned  chalice  of  hosting  the  contest  in 
1998  has  befallen  us.  The  BBC  has  now  decided  that 
the  contest  will  be  held  in  Birmingham,  which  has 
defeated  13  other  towns  and  cities  to  win  the  prize. 

The  worldwide  audience  for  the  contest  is  repor- 
tedly 100  million,  so  the  City  of  Birmingham  should 
get  some  welcome  international  exposure.  Eurovision 
will  also  bring  in  much  needed  money  from  tourism 
and  will  tend  to  encourage  others  to  consider  Bir- 
mingham for  major  events.  All  well  and  good. 
Whether  it  will  add  to  the  cultural  development  of  the 
city  is  less  dear.  The  experience  from  previous 
contests  does  not  augur  well.  It  will  also  cost  the  BBC 
a few  million  pounds.  This  is  a sizeable  amount  and 
surely  a third  series  of  the  much-discussed  This  Life 
would  be  a wiser  investment  — if  only  to  allow  yet 
more  column  inches  to  be  spent  analysing  the  lives 
and  sexual  mores  of  the  south  London  flatmates. 

But  «e  should  probably  not  take  it  all  too  seriously,  j 
Eurovision  is  great  entertainment  because  it  features 
some  truly  appalling  songs  to  cringe  to  and  gatisfips 
our  vindictive  streak  by  publicly  humiliating  those 
who  receive  the  infamous  nil  points.  It  has  even  on 
occasion  propelled  winners  to  stardom,  as  it  did  in 
1974  with  Abba.  And  finally  remember  that  the  1970 
Eurovision  winner,  Dana,  is  currently  being  touted  as 
a possible  president  of  Ireland.  Who  knows  whether 
the  British  entry  in  1998  will  not  contain  a future 
Tony  Blair  — or  even  a budding  Peter  Mandleson. 


f Camdofc: the 100  days. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Nobody  loves 
this  Virgin 

THE  service  on  Intercity 
West  Coast  is  abysmal  and 
foe  public  relations  worse 
(Even  Branson  can’t  make 
trains  ran  cm  time,  August  9). 

Tired  of  persistent  unreli- 
ability. ongirw  and  fail- 
ures, trains  anything  from  20 
minutes  to  an  hour  and  40 
minute*  late,  we  have  three 
times  since  early  May  written 
to  Intercity  West  Coast  Not 
nnt»  of  oor  letters  has  been 
answered:  no  explanation,  no 
apology  and  no  offer  of 
compensation. 

On  West  Coast  Intercity, 
Richard  Branson  has  us  as 
captive  customers  with  no- 
where else  to  go.  But  he  can 
be  assured  that  we  shall 
never  buy  another  Virgin 
product  as  long  as  this  chaos 
goes  on. 

F Paul  Taylor. 

7 Kingsway,  Frodsham, 
Cheshire  WAS  6RU. 


WK& 


travelling 
recently  on  a Virgin 
train,  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  our  group  went  to 
the  buffet  car  to  buy  some 
chips.-  He  returned  with  a 
very  fency  packet  of  fries 
costing  99p.  Rach  «*hip  was 
separately  placed  on  corru- 
gated packaging  and,  as  if  this 
example  of  wasteful  throw- 
away rubbish  was  not 
enough,  the  chips  had  been 
treated  with  chemicals  and 
were  imported  from  America. 

To  get  some  idea  of  foe 
profit  margin,  I found  out  that 
a former  in  this  country  with 
a crop  of  potatoes  of  15  tons 
per  acre  would  receive  £900 
(foe  current  wholesale  price 
being  £80  per  ton).  Converted 
to  these  ghastly  chips  at  99pa 
packet  the  same  15  tons  of  po- 
tatoes would  make  £179,200. 
John  Butter. 

Hahaford  Farm,  Chrifham, 
Barnstaple  EX327LB. 

MASK  Lawson  might  be 
interested  to  know  that 
one  of  the  first  Innovations 
made  by  Richard  Branson  on 
taking  over  the  West  Coast 
line  was  to  name  an  electric 
locomotive  Mission 
Impossible. 

L A Summers. 

22  Ribston  Gardens, 

Paddock  Wood  TN12  6BA. 

Mandatory 


debate  with  Sinn  Fein  dee- 
pens Unionist  divide,  August 
8)  does  the  Rev  Dr  Ian  Paisley 
not  know  that  Sinn  Fein’9 
share  of  the  Northern  Ireland 
vote  exceeds  his  own  party's? 
Thomas  McFadden. 

Pushkin  Boose, 

46  Ladbroke  Grove, 

London  WllZPA. 


Morals  and  the  media 


WE  often  receive  calls 
from  aspiring  jour- 
nalists anxious  about 
whether  thftfr  “moral  scru- 
ples” are  a bar  to  their  ambi- 
tions (Death  by  press  gang, 
August  8).  We  warn  them  that 
a sensitive  conscience  comes 

with  a built-in  “glass  ceiling". 

In  a cut-throat  business  dic- 
tated by  deadlines  and  bal- 
ance sheets,  and  with  no  for- 
mal career  structure, 
someone  is  always  willing  to 
do  what  others  find  objection- 
able. De-recognition  of  foe 
NUJ  has  removed  any  likeli- 
hood of  solidarity  action  to 
defend  those  who  invoke  a 

r1anm>. 

Meanwhile,  complaints  to 
the  Press  Complaints  Com- 
mission are  on  the  increase, 
yet  less  than  1 per  cent  are 
upheld.  Self-regulation  does 
not  provide  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  redress,  especially 
when  it  ran  take  months  to 

win  an  adjudication. 

If  foe  media  wants  to  win 
back  public  confidence  and 
avoid  further  controls,  edi- 
tors must  acknowledge  their 
moral  responsibility  to  try 
and  get  things  right,  admit 
mistakes,  and  respect  that 
journalists  have  foe  right  to  a 
clear  conscience.  There  must 
he  proper  compensation  for 
the  real  human  and  fhmncfoi 


costs  of  bad  journalism,  start- 
ing with  prompt  and  promi- 
nent corrections. 

A new  generation  of  ethical 
journalists  might  begin  to 
emerge  if  trainees  had  more 
direct  contact  with  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  media  abuse. 

MIKe  Jempson. 

Executive  Director. 

Press  Wise  Ltd, 

Felix  Road,  Bristol  BS50HE. 

Alan  Clark  is  right  to  con- 
Mrfwwn  certain  sections  of 
foe  press  for  “editorial  hypoc- 
risy”, "hateftil  relish”  and 
“cruel  and  (feceitftii  behav- 
iour.” Such  qualities  debase 
foe  written  word. 

Presumably  he  will  now 
withdraw  his  own  contribu- 
tions to  foe  rsmetn.  H«  diaries 
extensively  recount  foe  be- 
trayal of  his  own  wife  and  foe 
seduction  of  other  people's. 
His  historical  works  contend 
that  British  generals  wilfully 
bungled  the  first  world  war 
rampaigrta,  a view  that  pro- 
fessional historians  dismiss. 

1 recall  from  a television 
profile  of  Mr  Clark  that  his 
own  wife  described  him  as  “a 
shit”.  Perhaps  he  should  keep 
same  toilet  paper  fin-  himself. 
Michael  Frain. 

Brandon  House, 

Brandon  Steep. 

Bristol  BS15XH. 


ALAN  Clark's  wailings  on 
the  intrusiveness  of  the 
press  gets  no  sympathy  from 
me.  He  was  a member  of  a 
government  which  allowed 
foe  Murdochs  of  this  world  to 
rampage  across  the  media 
fi«»ng  unhindered,  and  never 

uttered  a word  of  dissent. 

If  he  wants  stronger  safe- 
guards for  the  victims  of  in- 
trusive reporting,  he  will 
surely,  introduce  a Private 
Member's  Bill  proposing  that 
any  newspaper  against  which 
a been  upheld 

has  its  circulation  stopped  for 
at  least  three  days. 

Walter  Cairns. 

836  Wllmslow  Road, 
Manchester  M208RP. 

IT  is  not  only  the  tabloids 
which  create  suicides.  A 
three-line  paragraph  in  a 
local  newspaper  — “Jane 
Smith,  of  Blank  Street,  Any- 
town,  was  fined  £20  by  magis- 
trates for  shoplifting”  — can 
bring  total  distress.  One  el- 
derly woman  committed  sut- 
cide  over  a discrepancy  off  8p. 

It  would  be  for  more  civi- 
lised if  trivial  first  nffimww 
were  beard  by  magistrates 
sitting  in  camera. 

Ken  Norman. 

The  Croft, 

Bowness-an-SaLway, 

Carlisle  CA5  SAG. 


On  the  run 

THE  Home  Secretary  is 
showing  a meanness  of 
spirit  in  pursuing  Ronald 
Biggs  (Biggs  could  be  back  in 
fortnight,  August  9).  In  a just 
society  imprisonment  is  not 
for  retribution  but  to  protect 
foe  public.  Mr  Biggs  is  an  el- 
derly man  who  has  commit- 
ted no  crimes  since  his  es- 
cape. He  is  a danger  to  no  one 
and  should  be  left  in  peace. 
William  Cookson. 

Agenda. 

5 Cranboume  Court, 

Albert  Bridge  Road. 

OES  Princess  Diana  find 
it  ironic  that  she  trav- 
elled straight  from  a free  holi- 
day with  Dodl  A1  Fayed,  the 
nephew  of  arms  dealer  Adnau 
Khashoggi,  to  Bosnia,  where 


she  obtained  yet  more  public- 
ity against  land  mines  (Dodi 
upstages  Diana’s  good  cause, 
August  9).  Or  does  Mr  Kba- 
shoggi  not  sell  land  mines? 
Pauline  Baas. 

Monkswood  Avenue, 

Waltham  Abbey, 

Essex  EN9. 


Please  include  a full  postal 
address  on  all  letters.  Shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used 
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Postal  orders 

LIKE  Martin  Kettle  (Stop, 
wait  a minute,  Mr  Post- 
man, August  2)  I also  suffer 
from  unwanted  mail,  but  be- 
lieve I have  found  a success- 
ful way  of  dealing  with  it  At 
least  I seldom  seem  to  receive 
junk  rnai|  from  the  same 
company  twice.  The  way  this 
works?  I make  the  sender 
pay- 

As  I see  it  there  are  two 
categories  of  junk  mall  to 
deal  with:  foe  pizza  leaflet 
which  everyone  is  (un)lucky 
enough  to  receive,  and  the 
“Dear  Mr  Marten,  How  about 
a new  car/holiday/flrton . . .’* 
type  of  direct  malL 
The  general  leaflets,  if  de- 
livered by  foe  Post  Office,  are 
sent  to  my  Royal  Mail  Cus- 
tomer Service  Centra.  If  it  is 


from  my  local  pizza  parlour 
delivered  by  their  own  dis- 
tributor, it  is  sent  to  them  in 
the  same  manner.  Direct 
maij  should  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  way  — just  sent 
back  to  the  original  sender.  A 
polite  letter  accompanies  the 
returned  material  and  I sim- 
ply print  off  10  or  20  letters  at 
a time  and  use  them  until  I 
need  more. 

The  important  thing  about 
these  three  types  of  mail  is 
that  they  are  all  returned  in 
an  envelope  with  no  postage 
paid,  thereby  making  the 
recipient  pay  for  having  it 
sent  back,  and  the  envelope 
must  have  no  return  address, 
or  the  Post  Office  win  just 
return  it  to  you,  asking  for 
stamps. 

Michael  Marten. 

4/6  Spylaw  Road. 

Edinburgh  BELLO  5BH. 


How  to  make  sure  we  don’t  go 
wrong  on  the  issue  of  rights 


THE  relationship  a new 
I human  rights  commission 
should  have  with  bodies  such 
as  foe  Equal  Opportunities 
Commission  (EOC  chief  op- 
poses rights  commission, 
August  6)  should  not  distract 
us  from  the  principal  ques- 
tion for  foe  Government  — 
whether  or  not  to  establish  a 
commission  at  alL 
There  is  no  sign  yet  that 
ministers  are  persuaded  of 


the  need  for  such  a body. 
What  foe  Government  needs 
to  bear  is  a clear  message  that 
a commission  would  be  inte- 
gral to  its  incorporation  pol- 
icy, in  the  same  way  as  the 
EOC  is  integral  to  its  policy 

tjtnr  discrimination. 

The  body  would  provide  ad- 
vice to  individuals,  take  test 
cases  to  help  develop  oor  con- 
vention rights,  hold  inq»iriwi 
into  of  public  concern, 
monitor  proposals  for  new 
policy  and  law  for  compliance 
with  the  convention  and  pro- 
vide advice  to  Parliament  Its 
promotional  work  would  en- 
courage a new  culture  of 
righted  and  resporadbilites. 

IPFR's  proposal  for  an  "um- 
brella” structure  is  a long- 
term suggestion  for  bringing 
foe  activities  of  all  human 
rights  bodies  much  closer 
together.  For  the  present, 
rhnngpR  ghpipd  be  more  mod- 
est. To  strengthen  a new  com- 
mission’s links  with  existing 


A Country  Diary 


bodies  and  help  to  plan  for  Its 
and  their  future,  perhaps  the 
heads  of  the  CRE  and  EOC 
should  become  ex-ufficio 
members  of  the  human  rights 
commission. 
lanBynoe. 

Institute  fir  Public  Policy 

Research, 

30-32  Southampton  Street, 
London  WC2E7RA. 

I/AMLESH  Bahl  Is  mis- 
(Vgoided  both  in  her  sugges- 
tion that  the  EOC  “works” 
and  therefore  does  not  need  to 
be  “re-engineered”,  and  in 
her  opposition  to  an  umbrella 
human  rights  commission. 
People  do  not  live  compart- 
mentalised lives  where  race, 
gender,  disability  and  sexual- 
ity operate  separately  and  in- 
dependently, and  to  assume 
that  they  do  is  surely  a subtle 
exercise  in  social  control. 

The  EOC  only  works  for 
people  who  have  access  to  its 
machinery-  The  Disability 
Discrimination  Act  does  not 
cross-reference  the  Sex  Dis- 
crimination Act  nor  the  Race 
Relations  Act.  As  disabled 
people,  we  still  have  to  prove 
which  is  the  operative  factor 
in  our  discrimination,  which 
Itself  Is  a denial  of  our  human 
rights. 

Malrian  Corker. 

Deafsearch  Consultancy. 

Ill  Balfour  Road. 

London  N5  2HE. 


NARBOROUGEL  In  all  Nor- 
folk there  cannot  have  been 
more  butterflies  at  one  spot 
than  during  our  visit  to  the 
disused  railway  line  at  this 
small  village.  They  were 
everywhere  and  involved  16 
species,  about  a quarter  at  all 
Britain’s  butterfly  fauna. 

Saffron-coloured  brim- 
stones floated  over  a line  of 
flowering  fennel,  while  all 
along  the  old  track  high- 
scented  banks  at  marjoram 
and  thyme  lured  in  common 
and  holly  blues,  small  skip- 
pers, coppers  and  tortoise- 
shells. It  was  heaven,  or,  at 
least,  as  dose  to  the  English 
country  idyll  as  a modern 
environment  can  take  us. 
And  it  was  all  foe  richer  for 
being  a Victorian  industrial 
landscape  (now  owned,  inci- 


dentally, by  the  Norfolk  Wild- 
life Trust). 

We  were  intrigued  by  the 
way  in  which  butterflies  have 
served  humans  since  earliest 
times  as  symbols  of  beauty 
and  natural  Innocence.  Yet 
their  world  encompasses  ele- 
ments which  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  scenes  in  some 
Allen-like  horror  movie.  Take 


for  Instance,  the  holly  blue, 
an  azure  beauty  with  fine 
black  speckling  on  its  under- 
wing.  If  s a butterfly  that  ex- 
periences wide  fluctuations 
in  numbers,  at  times  becom- 
ing a common  garden  inhabit- 
ant, and  at  others  vanishing 
almost  totally.  These  slumps 
have  been  attributed  to  a 
parasitic  ichneumon  - wasp 
called  Itstrodomas  nycthe- 
merus,  which  seeks  out  holly 
blue  caterpillars,  then 'punc- 
tures their  bodies  with  a sti- 
letto-like ovipostar  to  lay  eggs 
in  the  larva’s  living  tissue. 
Once  hatched  the  wasp  grub 
slowly  consumes  its  host  from 
within,  eventually  Mtftng  ft 
by  devouring  some  vital 
organ,  when  it  pupates  in  a 
tiny  silken  cocoon. 

Is  it  just  an  emotional,  an- 
thropomorphic interpretation 
that  makes  us  recoil  from 
such  mnnirtsm?  Could  it  be 
that  from  some  Olympian  per- 
spective foe  emergence  of  a 
fully  metamorphosed  listro- 
donrns  is  as  rich  and  beauti- 
ful an  expression  of  life's  mys- 
tery as  the  healthy  emergence 
of  foe  holly  blue  Itself 

MARK  COCKER 


c n i m Mi  SSte  ■ 

I may  be  an  old  ham  but  I’m  not  an  actor 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


THERE  Is  no  real  point 
In  wandering  why  I did 
it  for  I am  not  abso- 
lutely sure  myself. 
From  the  stage  of  the  Cfreen- 
wich  Theatre  — two  evening 
performances  and  a Saturday 
matinee  — I said  that  1 was 
there  to  help  the  charity  of  my 
choice.  Although  that  Is  where 
my  wages  went,  the  idea  that  I 
compered  Side  By  Side  By 
Sondheim,  with  no  thought  to 
mind  other  than  helping  the 

Macmillan  Nurses  is  dearly 
absurd.  Nor,  believe  me,  did  I 
think  of  it  as  the  late  flower- 
ing of  my  long  burgeoning  the- 
atrical career.  When  I first 
karat  about  Thespis,  going 
from  Attic  town  to  Attic  town 
with  two  strolling  players, 
who  — their  feces  painted 
with  wine  — entertained  the 
people  with  songs  and  stories. 


the  wine  was  the  only  part  of 
the  myth  which  appealed  to 
me.  Yet  there  I was,  on  two 
sweltering  Angust  days,  doing 
much  the  same,  but  without 
the  wine. 

I told  my  publisher  — with 
whom  I am  anxious  to  ingrati- 
ate myself  in  preparation  for 
negotiating  a new  contract  — 
that  it  was  all  done  to  sell 
books.  There  were  copies  of 
Who  Goes  Home?  and  A York- 
shire Boyhood  In  the  foyer  — 
almost  as  many  after  the  show 
as  at  the  beginning.  But  I was 
no  more  motivated  by  the  de- 
sire to  prove  that  I justified  a 
large  advance  foam  l was  by 
foe  hope  of  one  day  playing 
Ophelia  in  a rock  Hamlet 

The  best  excuse  that  I can 
offer  is  that  I did  it  because  I 
bad  never  done  it  before 
Renumber  Robert  Browning’s 
One  Word  More.  Dante 
wanted  to  paint  and  Raphael 
longed  to  write  poetry.  The  de- 
sire to  break  new  ground  is 
fas  the  image  suggests)  an  ata- 
vistic instinct  but  it- is  not  an 
unworthy  one.  Three  nights 


an  the  boards  seemed  safer 
than  bungee  jumping. 

The  experience  was  not 
totally  new.  I had  appeared  be- 
hind footlights  twice  before  — 
first  in  the  summer  concert  at 
Hillsborough  High  School 
(boys  up  to  u and  girls  of  all 
ages),  and  then  at  foe  AFL- 
CIO/  NBC/  Labor  Day/  Jerry 
Lewis  24-Hour  Muscular  Dys- 
trophy Telethon.  At  the  ear- 
lier performance,  held  In  the 
now  demolished  Wadsley 
church  hall,  I sang  Bless  This 
House  with  a junior  choir. 

la  the  later  event  (staged  in 
New  Yorks  Rockefeller  Cen- 
tre) Joan  Crawford,  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  L accompa- 
nied by  Burt  Baccharah  on  the 

piano,  sang  What  The  World 
Needs  Now  Is  Love  Sweet 

Love.  But  that  was  not  the  real 

thing.  Only  at  Greenwich  did 
the  Stage  managgr  hand  <jttt 
brown  pay  packets  an  Friday 
night  In  Side  By  Side,  I was 
with  the  old  pros. 

The  three  old  pros  who  sang 
were  all  young  enough  to  be 
my  children.  But  they  w« 


not  so  much  steeped  as  mari- 
nated in  the  traditions  of  the 
profession.  Each  one  gave  me 
a good  tack  card  brihre  I went 
on  for  foe  first  night  — a 
kindly  gesture  that  added  to 
my  neurosis,  because  I did  not 
know  how  I should  respond. 
And  when  the  timn  mnw  to 
build  up  my  confidence,  they 
all  trooped  as  troopers  can 
rarely  have  trooped  before. 

During  the  run-through  that 
preceded  the  show  — when  I 
read  the  script  that  I bad  writ- 
ten to  go  round  foe  songs  — 
their  reaction  to  what  passed 
far  jokes  was  enough  to 
a more  modest  nfam  Mush. 
They  doohled-up  with  laugh- 
ter, dapped  their  hands  in  de- 
light and  lacked  their  legs  in 
the  air  with  uninhibited  glee. 
It  was  great  for  my  morale  at 
the  time.  But  the  eventual 
result  was  not  what  they  in- 
tended. As  I later  discovered. 
It  is  immensely  dispiriting  to 
get  more  applause  when  the 
theatre  is  empty  than  when  * 
is  (almost)  ton. 

I sow  realise  that  emoting 


— whether  it  is  in  response  to 
an  elderly  politician  trying  to 
be  funny,  or  a fellow  per- 
former singing  beaut  ifaiiy  — 
is  so  much  a trick  of  the  trade 
that  It  has  become  a reflex. 
Whenever  Liza  or  Kathryn 
sang  a love  song  from  the  back 
of  the  stage  and  David 
watched  them  from  foe  front; 
with  his  back  to  the  audience, 
he  could  have  picked  bis  nose 
with  absolute  impunity.  But 
he  responded  with  sigh-  for 
sigh.  After  a life  spent  impa- 
tiently scratching  myself 
while  other  people  made  the 

speeches  which  preceded 
mine,  I was  lost  in  admiration 
for  the  professionalism 
around  me. 

The  hair  carters  did  worry 
me.  Participants  in.  modern 
musicals  — - and  for  all  I know, 
other  sorts  of  theatrical  events 

— have  their  voices  amplified 
by  radio  microphones.  The 
equipment  has  to  be  checked 
before  the  show  begins.  So 

— who  subsequently 
stag  sophisticated  songs  — in- 
terrupt  their  cosmetic  prepa- 


rations and  appear  on.  stage 
with  spiky  pink  plastic  tubes 
pinned  totheir  heads. 

Perhaps  if  you  are  on  the 
business  side  of  foe  footlights, 
it  is  sot  absolutely  necessary 
willingly  to  suspend  disbelief. 
But  because  I am  a romantic.  I 
began  to  think  that  I was  In 
the  wrong  show,  ta  my  fevour- 
ite  play,  foe  tragic  hero  has 
vine  leaves  in  his  hair.  Car- 
men rollers  are  more  difficult 
to  accept  . 

That  is  not,  however,  why 
my  stage  career  has  ground  to 
a hah.  Putting  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  talent  there  remains 
foe  problem  of  boredom.  Say- 
ing the  same  thing  three  times 

In  48  hours  was  infinitely  te- 
dious. Seven  identical  perfor- 
mances a week  would  send  me 

mad.  Yet,  as  Sir  as  2 can  make 
out  the  young  people  who  car- 
ried me  along  last  week  can  do 

it  with  real  brio  and  convinc- 
ingly simulated  enthusiasm. 
Good  luck  to  them.  But  despite 
the  big  cigar,  the  Rolls  Royce 
car  and  flie  caviar,  it  is  not  an 
actor's  life  for  me. 
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Commentary 


Preston 


I HADN’T  seen  my  old 
friend  Phil  for  ages:  well 
over  100  days.  He  looked 
years  younger.  He  was 
relaxed  and  interested  again. 
He  seemed  anxious  — with 
relish  — to  get  on  with  the 
rest  of  bin  life.  PhD.  used  to 
teach  maths  in  & South  Loin- 
dan  comprehensive.  But  now 
(great  prize,  much  envied  in 
the  staff  room)  he  has  early 
retirement  Over — and  out 
He  is  not  of  course,  alone. 
Some  150,000  teachers  have 
quit  ahead  of  time  in  the  last 
decade.  More  than  12,000  have 
gone  through  that  door  in  the 
last  few  months.  And  what  1 
wonder,  would  the  advertise- 
ment for  his  replacement  say? 

WANTED:  Stressed-out, 
underfunded  local  authority 
with  national  standards  crisis 
seeks  highly  qualified  mathe- 
matics graduate  for  "neither 
cosy  nor  easy”  Job  without 
meaningful  security.  “Irre- 
deemably poor”  appointees 
may  be  sacked;  unsuitable 
trainees  denied  staff  status; 
five-year  review  period  In- 
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Brussels  Diary 


Stephen  Bates 

WORD  that  the  Gov-  . 
ernment  may  soon 
decide  to  abolish 
2'?ar“ltiae  pets  is  good 

newsfor  ns  owners  of  dogs 
and  cats  on  the  ConttuenStTlt 
will  save  us  a lot  of  money 

JY“*nwe  come  home.  But  do 
the  British  know  what  they 
“re  letting  themselves  in 
tor? 

rJ kS?*4  52**“ the  imDort  of 
rabies —the  case  now  Is 

Pretty  conclusive  that  keen- 
ing pets  locked  up  for  six 
months  has  not  the  slight- 
est effect  in  preventing  the 

disease.  Not  a single  Inci- 
dence has  occurred  in  any 

animal  locked  up  since 
£970,  although  at  least  13 
humans  have  brought  in 
the  disease. 

No,  what  worries  me  Is 
the  potential  import  of  the 
Continental  manners  of  pet- 
owners.  Take  here  in  Brus- 
sels, the  dog  tnrd  capital  of 
Karope,  where  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  pampered 
Pooches  sitting  at  table — or 
even  on  the  table — next  to 
their  owners  in  restaurants, 
or  weeing  in  the  aisles  of 

supermarkets. 

It  is  enough  to  make  even 
the  most  hardened  British 
pet-lover  blanch.  More 
hair-raising  still  is  to  see  * 
dogs  sitting  insoudantly  on 
their  owners*  laps  as  they 
drive  their  cars,  or  draped 
round  the  driver’s 
shoulders. 

I’ve  even  seen  two  dogs 
yapping  at  each  other  after 
their  owners  have  had  an 
accident. 

Whatever  win  they  say  in 
Salisbury's  when  the  first 
French  or  Belgian  tourist 
wants  to  drag  their  poodle 
round  in  a shopping  trol- 
ley? I know  what  they  said 
in  Brussels  to  a colleague 
who  remonstrated  when  she 
saw  a dog  cocking  its  leg 
against  a food  display  while 
its  owner— a little  old  lady, 
naturally  — watched  be- 
nignly unconcerned.  De- 
spite the  signs  at  the  en- 
trance telling  owners  to 
leave  their  pets  tethered 
outside,  the  manager 
spread  his  arms  wide  and 
said:  “But  what  can  we  do? 
You  tell  her— it  comes  bet- 
ter from  another 
customer.” 

Here  it  goes  absolutely 
unremarked  to  see  the 
hairy,  affronted  head  of 
some  small  Yorkshire  ter- 
rier pointing  out  over  the 
groceries,  sniffing  the  bread 
or  startinga  rumble  at  the 
meat  counter  with  a neigh- 
bouring dog.  Somehow  the 
culprit  always  seems  to  be.a 
snappy  Utile  creature  Hke 
an  animated  hearthrug, 
usually  with  a sweet  little 
ribbon  tying  np  a hunch  on 
Its  nasty,  vicious  little 
head. 

I sometimes  think  as  X 
take  our  dog  for  Its  daily 
constitutional  that  we  may 
be  the  only  people  in  Brus- 
sels to  collect  up  the  drop- 
pings afterwards.  Charlie, 
our  wire-haired  fox  terrier, 
doesn't  mind  too  much,  but 
other  pedestrians  pass  by 
frankly  amazed  as  I stoop  in 
an  undignified  fashion  to 
keep  the  place  tidy.  Late  at 
night  the  streets  here  are 
full  of  disconsolate  owners 
dragging  their  pets  round 
for  a surreptitious  late- 
night  crap  on  someone 
elsc’s  doorstep. 

IT  IS  said  that  the  mayor 
of  one  of  Brussels’  inner 

city  communes  won’t 
take  action  against  errant 
owners  for  fear  of  upsetting 

the  llttle-old-lady  vote.  In- 
deed, these  fearsome  crea- 
tures with  their  hmnacu- 
lately  coffieured  hair,  their 
disapproving  expressions 
and  their  malevolent-look- 
ing animals  are  figures  to  be 
propitiated,  not  provoked. 

One  look  is  enough  to  tarn 
an  ordinary  remonstrating 
mortal  into  a pillar  of  salt . 
but  somehow  the  glare  soft- 
ens when  applied  to  their 
precious  little  poochie-  , 

w 00c  hie. 

Belgians  tell  you  that  the  j 
state  of  the  streets  is  why  so 
many  houses  ha  ve  polished 
wood  and  marble  floors.  So 
much  easier  to  keep  clean — 
after  all,  aren't  carpets  so 

^rtW^Mn*thavetobe 
like  this.  Across  the  border  ] 
in  Holland,  they  have  a < 

much  stricter  attitude.  Dog  j 

bins  ready  to  receive  torn*- 
poop  are  strategically  sited,  1 

and  fearsome  graphic  j 

warning  signs  showing  dogs  1 
evacuating  the  mostextrav-  < 

agant  steaming  piles  are  1 

commonplace.  . j 

Would  this  happen  in  1 

England  if  we  admitted  the 
estimated  175,000 pet  1 

owners  panting  to  bring 

their  pets  into  Britain  each 
year?  Of  course  not— they  d 
abide  by  the  habits  of  the 

locals.  And  we  all  know  tow 

hygiene  conscious  they  are, 
now  don’t  we? 


Why  most  bright  kids 
don’t  want  to  teach 
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aisled  upon.  Salary:  uncom- 
petitive and  basically  non- 
negotiable.  Rigour  and  consis- 
tency. essential.  Applicants 
Should  be  prepared  for  con- 
stant denigration  from  those 
in  authority.  No  excuses  or 
mediocrity  tolerated.  Write 
without  confidence  to...  . 

Malign  parody?  Not  quite. 
Most  of  nastiest  adjectives 
came  from  the  published  wis- 
dom of  Chris  Woodhead,  chief 
inspector  of  schools,  and 
Anthea  Mfllett,  the  boss  of  the 
Teacher  Training  Agency. 
They  are,  naturally,  tempered 
in  delivery  by  glowing  trib- 
utes to  some  schools  and 
some  teachers.  But  these  still 
contrive  to  come  across  as 
afterthoughts:  thoughts  deliv- 
ered after  Mr  Woodhead  has. 
gone  on  about  the  irredeem- 
ably useless  13,000  faring  a 
class  every  morning.  The 
mood  music  is  Wagnerian 

And  the  facts  are  pretty 
Wagnerian  too.  A football 
manager  who  cleared  out  his 
pre-season  squad  might  be 
hailed  by  the  fans  — but  only 
if  he  . replaced  the  discarded 
with  younger,  fresher  latant1' 
Can  that  possibly  be  the  boast 
of  those  who  run  our  educa- 
tion clearances?  Applications 
to  take  the  four-year  course  in 
teacher  training  are  down  by 
11  per  cent  fills  year  — to 
fewer  than  50,000:  and  that  In 
a context  where  university 
entrance  itself  stands  at  an 
all-time  record,  8 per  cent  up 
year  on  year  even  before  the 


last-minute  scuttle  to  avoid 
tuition  fees. 

More,  the  A-level  hurdles  to 
a teaching  degree  (according 
to  the  Universities  and  Col- 
leges Admissions  Service)  are 
the  lowest  for  any  major  sub- 
ject group.  You  need  one 
Grade  C and  two  Grade  Ds  to 
get  a place.  There  are  dire  and 
developing  shortages  of  grad- 
uates wanting  to  teach  maths, 
science,  technology,  IT  or 
modem  at  second- 

ary level.  UGAS’s  chief  execu- 
tive hits  the  point  precisely. 
"When  the  economy  Is  doing 
wen,  there  are  plenty  of  other 
opportunities  for  graduates  — 

onrt  go  hwriwr  gppHpfftnrmc 

fen.  Fm  sure  teachers  feel 
thoroughly  demoralised  when 
Chris  Woodhead  . makes 
remarks  about  how  poor  they 
are.”  . 

In.  brutal  truth:  we  can't 
sweep  out  the  supposed  dross, 
because  there  is  nobody  bet- 
ter to  replace  it  The  standard 
of  those  into  teaching 

isn’t  rising  on  a tide  of  QTSs 
and  aspirational  five-year 
medals,  it  Is  felling.  The  pros- 
pects of  proper  staffroom  bal- 
ance have  never  looked 
bleaker.  Male  teachers  are  in . 
ever  shorter  supply.  White- 
hall may  set  all  the  targets  for 
siuaTiw  dame  sizes  it  wants, 
pavilion  the  airwaves  with 
promises  — but  the  real  dan- 
ger, this  year,  next  year,  is 
finding  pnrnigh  half-way  de- 
cent teachers  to  keep  schools 
going  at  alL  This  Isn’t  a new 


problem.  It  has  been  ticking 
away  for  years.  Why,  then, 
has  so  little  — relatively  — 
been  written  about  it  and  so 
pitifully  little  done?  Why  do 
we  have  to  wait  for  a "master 
plan"  Aram  Ms  Mfllett,  arriv- 
ing in  the  autumn,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  gravity  of  the 
shortfall? 

The  answer  carries  nothing 
for  comfort  We  have,  as  al- 
ways in  this  country,  coated 
problem  upon  problem,  crisis 
upon  crisis,  so  that  the  basics 
are  hidden  from  view.  We  are, 
as  always,  subscribers  to  the 
delusion  that  education  is  in- 
stant politics,  with  conve- 
nient political  solutions  to 
hand. 

Watch  Mr  Mandelson  flour- 
ish the  “extra"  EL3  billion. 
That’s  solved  It  then? 

But  only  politicians  believe 

that  caih.  ran  pnt  thw 

world  to  rights.  Ms  Mfllett, 
rm  sure,  will  have  a few 
sweeteners  in  her  satchel: 
“golden  hello”  signing-on  fees 
for  student  teachers,  special 

Would  any  Home 
Secretary  tell  the 
police  that  13,000 
of  them  are  bent 
or  stupid 
or  incompetent? 

waivers  for  university  tuition 
fees,  Air  Miles,  Lottery  tick- 
ets. None  of  thin  stuff  how- 
ever, has  any  relation  to  the 
high-flown  rhetoric  which  the 
New  Labour  Government, 
like  the  Old  Tory  Govern- 
ment, overdoses  on. 

Overlapping  delusions. 
The  delusion  of  the  60s  and 
70s  was  that  the  physical 
organisation  of  schools  — 
comprehensive,  grammar, 
mixed  ability  classes,  setting 
— held  the  key.  You  could 


r-hgng»  society  by  changing 
the  furniture.  The  delusion  of 
the  80s  and  90s  was  that  what 
was  flight,  and  hew  it  was 
taught,  offered  an  alternative 
ywngjp  formula  for  success. 

to  the  good  old  days  of 
the  three'  Rs  — hut  not  the 
devolved  traditions  of  British 
education  which  went  with 
them. 

Today's  outcome,  as  ever,  is 

a sweaty  mish-mash.  Stan- 
dards (watch  this  week’s 
GCSEs)  are  rising.  Higher 
education,  whatever  the  Im- 
posts, burgeons.  You  can’t,  be- 
cause you  could  never,  dis- 
agree with  the  proposition 

♦Hot  quality  <*£  teaching  Is  cru- 
cial I wouldn’t  disagree  with 
the  fundamental  Blunkett/ 
Shepherd/Woodhead  drive  to 

improve  that  quality: 

But  the  politics  of  ft  all  has 
turned  corrosive,  going  on 
self-defeating.  Would  any 
ttoitib  Secretary  tell  the  police 
— In  public  — that  13,000  of 
them  are  bait  or  stupid  or  in- 
competent? Would  Frank 
Dobson  tell  the  BMA  that 
thousands  of  doctors  are  way 
off  the  pace?  No:  only  teach- 
ers, it  seems,  can  be  thus 
kicked  around.  Only  teachers 
can  be  insulted  and  moni- 
tored  and  shackled  in  a single 
(political)  pother. 

Their  unions,  to  be  sure, 
may  be  very  Irritating.  Their 
attachment  to  the  egalitarian 
Labour  dogmas  of  20  years  i 
ago  may  be  dismaying,  their 
ewHiftss  harping  on  resources 
pretty  boring.  Yet  they  them- 
selves are  the  resource  our 
gphiyii*! — and  our  children  — 
have.  They  can  only  be 
changed  slowly  for  the  better 
over  decades,  to  no  electoral 
timetable. 

Education.  Education.  Edu- 
cation. It’s  a slogan,  not  a 
reality.  And  it  is  slogans  and 
wheezes  which  produce  the 
brute  reality  we  need  to  face 
up  to:  my  happy  friend, 
breathing  the  air  of  self- 
respect  again  — and  nobody 
queueing  to  fHL  his  shoes. 


Bitter  residue 
of  Clockwork 
Orange 


Paul  Foot 


£ £«  M ULNERABILI- 
1 1 ■■  TIES”  was  the 
™ heading  chosen  by 
Colin  Wallace,  a young  army 
information  officer,  for  thp 
key  section  of  his  plan,  code- 
named  Clockwork  Orange,  to 
smear  and  subvert  the  newly- 
elected  Labour  government. 
•‘Vulnerabilities’’  were  listed 
under  three  sub-heads:  Finan- 
cial, Moral  and  Political.  In 
the  left-hand  column  were  the 
names  of  leading  pniifiriann 
of  the  time  — the  Prime  Min- 
ister Harold  Wilson,  his  dep- 
uty Edward  Short,  foreign 
secretary  James  Callaghan, 
employment  secretary 
Michael  Foot,  the  leader  of 
the  Tory  Party  Edward 
Heath,  the  leader  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  Jeremy  Thorpe. 

All  had  crosses  against 
their  names  under  at  least 
one  of  the  sub-heads.  Poor 
Harold  Wilson  was  crossed  in 
all  three  columns.  Callaghan 
and  Short  had  crosses  under 
"financial":  Foot  under  "po- 
litical"; Heath  under  “moral” 
and  “political”,  and  so  on. 

Clockwork  Orange  was  a 
mishmash  of  gossip  and 
smear  drawn  up  in  1974  by  a 
right-wing  claque  in  the  intel- 
ligence services.  Any  scrap  of 
information  which  could  be 
twisted  to  prove  that  Labour 
Ministers  were  crooks  or 
communists  or  copulators 
was  thrown  into  the  Clock- 
work Orange  pot  Wallace 
eventually  refused  to  take 
part  and  was  promptly  (and. 
as  he  later  proved,  unfairly) 
sacked 

Many  years  later  his  allega- 
tions were  backed  up  by  the 
memoirs  of  a leading  member 
of  the  MIS  claque,  Peter 
Wright. 

AH  this,  we  are  assured,  is 
old  hat,  hardly  relevant  to 
New  Labour.  But  wait  Robin 
Cook  publicly  threatens  the 
profits  of  big  arms  manufac- 
turers with  loose  talk  about 
human  rights.  Suddenly  the 
newspapers  were  fUH  of  his 
longstanding  affair  with  his 
secretary. 

The  official  story  of  how 
this  reached  the  public  — a 
press  photographer  just  hap- 
pened to  be  outside  Cook's 
flat  at  the  right  time  — is 
plainly  absurd,  and  anyway 
happened  after  explicit 
rumours  were  filtered  into 
the  media  in  circumstances 
strikingly  reminiscent  of 
Clockwork  Orange. 

Much  more  remarkable  is 
the  revelation,  afforded  acres 
of  space  in  the  right-wing 
press,  that  Chris  Patten  is 
under  investigation  for  alleg- 
edly disclosing  official  secrets 
about  Hong- Kong  to  Jonathan 


The  heirs  to  Trotsky 


MaritSeddoh  argues  that  proposals 
to  Increase  the  centralisation  of  power 
in  the  Labour  Party  will  not  only 
alienate  supporters  but  could  make 
it  shrivel  and  die  like  the  old  SDP 


WITH  acres  of 
space  being  de- 
voted to  many 
of  the  achieve- 

ments  iff  the 
Labour  Government  surely 
only  a curmudgeon  would 
«poa  the.  party?  To  argue.that 
the  party  I joined  on  my  15th 
birthday  is  in  danger  of  disap- 
pearing altogether  is  not  only 
foolhardy,  but  in  the  words  of 
one  commentator,  may  even 
underestimate  the  national 
mood  of  exhilaration  still  lin- , 
goring  from  May  1. 

So  I take  my  cue  from 
Labour’s  pugillst-ln-chlef, 
Alastair  Campbell,  who  in  a 
different  role  penned  the 
following  words  for  the  Spec- 
tator bardy  three  years  ago 
under  the  heading  “Here’s 
one  Labour  supporter  who’s 
not  so  happy”. 

“There  are  few  if  any  cir- 
cumstances that  would  lead 

me  not  to  vote  Labour,”  wrote 
Campbell,  “but  if  X thought 
Labour  wouldn’t  spend  more 
on  health  and  schools,  or  that 
they  wouldn’t  adopt  a more 
tatervuntionist  approach  to 
the  economy,  or-  that  they 
wouldn’t  raise  my  taxes,  then 
Td  have  to  think- a Mt  It  is 
the  absolute  minimum, 
surely,  that'  the-  public  will 
expect  of  Labour.”  Such  hope- 
less romanticism  has  since 
been  burled  with  old  Labour’s 
“tax  and  spend"  image. 

My  fear,  is  that  mere  are 
now  circumstances' which 
may  drive  many  good  people 


away  from  toe  Labour  Party 
altogether.  For  Tony  Blair 
has  embarked  upon  a process 
which  may  end  in  the  break- 
up arid  realignment  of  the 
main  political  parties,  turn- 
ing the  dock  back  to  the  last 
century  where  the  two  main 
parties  were  broadly  in  agree- 
ment and  organised  labour 

had  little  or  no  representation 
to  Parliament  F6w  on  the  left 
will  weep  at  the  predicament 
of  the  Conservatives  who,  at 
least  to  the  Short  term,  may 
have  a great  teal  to  lose  by 
the  gathering  centre-right  co- 
alition around  Labour. 

But  this  process,  which  is 
frequently  billed  as  the  “new, 
inclusive  politics”,  is  quite 
the  opposite.  Take  the  sur- 
prise entry  of  Paddy  Ash- 
down, under  the  watchful  eye 
of  Roy  Jenkins,  to  a Cabinet 
committee-  Did  promise  of 
this  appear  in  Labour's  mani- 
festo? Was  the  Cabinet  in- 
formed? Had  Ashdown’s 
party  been  squared? 

Such  manoeuvring®  at  the 
top  could  also  serve  another 
purpose,  the  exclusion  of 
democratic  socialists  and  this 
trade  unions  from  the  new 
coalition.  If  this  trajectory  is 
maintained.  It  is  perfectly  fea- 
sible that  New  Labour  will 
bsve  transmogrified  into  the 
New  Democratic  Party  by  the 
mg  of  toe  next  election.  The 
new  party  will  have  con- 
signed the  90-year-old 
relationship  with  the  unions 
to  the  dust-bin  and  achieved  a 


modus  vivendi  with  big  busi- 
ness that  the  old  Conserva- 
tives could  only  dream  o£ 

Fortunately  we  know 
winngh  of  its  namesake  to  put 
a halt  to  this  project  by 
stealth.  Today  the  US  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  hollowed  out, 
the ' membership  often 
replaced  by  lobbyists  for  big 
business.  President  Bill  Clin- 
ton's early  stabs  at  reform 
were  swiftly  overtaken  by  toe 
corrosive  advice  of  the  likes 
of  former  Republican  spin- 
doctor  Dick  Morris,  who 
made  the  jump  only  to  urge 
Clinton  to  make  a grab  for 
Republican  clothes..  The  par- 
ticipation in  US  presidential 
elections  is  dismal,  with 

under  half  the  electorate  tip- 
ping out  last  time  for  any 

The  halt  could  be  called  this 
autumn  at  what  could  be 
Labour's  last  proper  confer- 
ence. For  up  for  debate  is  a 
consultation  document 
Labour  In  Power,  designed  to  j 
prevent  conflict  emerging  be- . 
tween  party  and  government  | 
Ironically,  it  has  already 
caused  conflict  by  generating 
a record  loo  condemnatory 
resolutions  from  local  parties. 

Should  these  plans  for 
changing  the  Labour  Party  be 
voted  through,  they  will 
transfer  the  choice  of  what 
may  be  debated  from  mem- 
bers to  leaders.  Labour’s  con- 
ference would  then  become  a 
rally,  like  the  US  Democrats’. 

And  Tony  BMr  has  at  least 
been  open  about  his  next  in- 
tention. to  do  away  with  the 
collective  voice  of  trade 
unions  altogether.  “Positive 
debate,”  as  it  is  called  to  the 
MflJbank  lexicon,  would  then 
take  place  at  beefed-up 
regional  forums  before  being 
fed  back  to  a joint  policy  com- 
mission. chaired  by  the 
leader,  which  would  decide 


through  two-year  “rolling 
programmes"  what  may  be 
debated  by  the  now-neutered 
delegates  gathered  at  Black- 
pool or  Brighton. 

When  all  of  this  is  allied  to 
plans  to  vet  candidates  for  the 
next  Parliament,  the  enor- 
mity of  the  plans  seriously 
alarm  MPs  from  both  left  and 
right,  for  there  would  be  no 
more  Dennis  Skinners,  nor 
indeed  Austin  Mitchells.  That 
might  flpUght  control  freaks, 
but  it  will  dumb  down  democ- 
racy. The  recent  pitiful  spec- 
tacle of  Labour’s  national  ex- 
ecutive committee  partici- 
pating in  its  own  denouement 
has  even  driven  that  bete. 
noire  of  the  Labour  move- 
ment, Amalgamated  Engi- 
neering and  Electrical  Union, 
to  denounce  senior  figures  for 
acting  like  “rightwtog  Trots- , 
kyists”  to  an  attempt  to  outdo 
each  other  to  the  revolu- 
tionary nature  of  the  pro- 
posed changes. 


FORTUNATELY  a 
halt  could  be  called 
to  this  process  if  the 
lessons  are  learned 
from  the  Uxbridge 
byelection,  where  a popular 
“old”  Labour  candidate  was 
replaced  by  the  new  Labour 

high  mmrnand  and  the  par- 
ly's candidate  subsequently 
went  down  to  defeat  Tills  act 
of  catharsis  was  sufficient  to 
alarm  many  independent 
minded  Labour  MPs  mindful 
Of  the  “weekend  training  j 
schools”  being  mooted  for 

general  election  candidates. 

It  may  come  as  no  surprise 
to  those  who  opposed  the  pre- 
dations of  the  Militant  Ten- 
dency to  the  early  L98Qs.  that 
some  of  the  more  ardent  of 
Labour  modernisers  were 
gnhnriied  in  the  reflex  politics 
of  extreme-left  groups  and 
have  seemingly  mate  an  ef- 


fortless trancfhrmaHnn  in  the 
intervening  years. 

Roy  Hattersley,  who  now 
hilariously  finds  himself  de- 
scribed as  a “hardliner”  by 
the  Sun,  is  as  aware  as  most 
Labour  figures  of  the  process 
now  underway.  New  Lab- 
our's edging  away  from  tradi- 
tional values  of  equality,  has, 
he  says,  called  into  question 
his  “loyalty  to  Labour”.  Yet 
there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Labour  supporters 
who  remain  resolutely  loyal 
to  Labour;  it  is  that  part 
which  says  that  it  is  “New” 
which  tests  many  of  them.  I 
suspect  that  most  Labour 

people  understand  that  any 
party  has  to  rfriangp  or  atro- 
phy, for  most  of  them  also 
joined  believing  to  social 
change. 

But  I am  as  sure  as  Hatters- 
ley that  most  of  them  also 
came  to  Labour  with  a belief 
that  the  rewards  of  society 
are  unfairly  distributed  and 
that  there  is  a duty  for  the 
rich  to  care  for  the  poor.  That 
basic  socialist  belief  to  the 
redistribution  of  power  and 
wealth  cannot  be  allowed  to 
be  obscured  by  the  empty 
rhetoric  of  our  times. 

So  some  of  those  who  have 
been  conspicuous  only  by 
their  silence  might  find 
enough  courage  to  speak  out 
The  grand  coalition  may  yet 
come  about,  but  without 
roots,  without  philosophy, 
perhaps  even  without  party, 
it  win  eventually  shrivel  arid 
die  just  like  the  bid  SDP.  And 
yet  the  best-laid  of  plans  fre- 
quently unravel,  for  events 
have  a nasty  habit  of  getting 
to  the  way.  Labour  support- 
ers who  want  this  Govern- 
ment to  be  a success  could 
begin  by  saving  the  party 
from  itself  this  autumn, 

MarkSeddon  is  editor  of  Tribune 


Dimbleby.  As  in  1974,  there  is 
deep  hostility  to  the  Tory 
Party  and  further  right  to  for- 
mer pinko  Tory  Ministers 
such  as  Chris  Patten. 

Dimbleby’s  book  about  Pat- 
ten dared  to  challenge  the  tra- 
ditional Foreign  Office  view 
that  democracy  Is  too  sophis- 
ticated a political  system  for 
the  people  of  Hong  Kong  and 
its  reluctance  to  change  that 
view  as  Hong  Kong  was  shuf- 
fled off  to  the  butchers  of 
Tiananmen  Square.  The  leaks 
followed  at  once. 

The  whole  matter,  it  was 
widely  reported,  was  being 
"investigated”.  Which  matter 
exactly?  Not  toe  secret  deal 
which  affected  the  lives  of 
millions  of  former  British 
subjects,  but  the  alleged  leak 
of  that  secret  deal.  The  leak 
might  have  been  greeted  with 
the  contempt  it  deserves  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Minister 
Without  Portfolio  or  Scruple. 
Peter  Mandelson. 

Confronted  with  an  intelli- 
gence-inspired Foreign  Office 
smear,  any  Labour  Minister 
with  an  ounce  of  democratic 
spirit  might  have  replied; 
“We  are  utterly  opposed  to 
secret  treaties.  If  there  are 
any  secret  papers  deciding 
the  future  of  Hong  Kong  be- 
hind its  people’s  backs,  we 
will  publish  them.’*  From 
Mandelson,  however,  came 
the  opposite,  a thin  whine  of 
complaint  about  “alleged  im- 
propriety” and  a promise  of  a 
secret  investigation  Into  alle- 
gations of  secrecy.  If  the 
Clockwork  Orange  brigands 
are  still  operating,  they  will 
be  loudly  applauding  their 
Minister  Without  Portfolio  — 
right  np  to  the  moment  they 
choose  to  smear  him. 

TALKING  of  secret  trea- 
ties, what  about  the  case 
of  Richard  Jordan,  an 
honest  salesman  who  was 
sacked  after  reporting  a man- 
ager for  fraud?  A Birming- 
ham Industrial  tribunal  last 
week  was  not  impressed  with 
the  performance  of  Mr  Jor- 
dan's employer,  SBC  Cable- 
oomms.  It  concluded:  “The 
only  reliance  we  could  place 
on  any  information  emanat- 
ing from  them  was  that  it 
would  not  be  true.”  Mr  Jor- 
dan got  £15,018  for  unlawfully 
deducted  wages  and  £2,428  for 
breach  of  contract  He  could 
have  got  very  much  more  if 
he  had  sued  for  unfair  dis- 
missal, but  he  could  not 
Why?  Because  erf  the  mon- 
strous Tory  law  which  pre- 
vents workers  suing  for  un- 
fair dismissal  in  the  first  two 
years  of  employment 
In  1993,  the  Labour  leader 
John  Smith  pledged  a Labour 
government  to  repeal  this 
law.  Smith  died  in  1994  and 
the  pledge  died  with  him. 
Somehow,  somewhere  at  one 
of  the  endless  meetings  be- 
tween star-struck  New 
Labour  leaders  and  their 
heroes  to  the  boardrooms,  a 
secret  treaty  was  struck  to 
allow  employers  to  sack  as 
unfairly  as  they  like  in  those 
first  two  years.  Exactly  what 
Labour  gained  in  return 
remains  a mystery. 
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Horace  Bristol 


The  eyes 


of  wrath 


Horace  Bristol. 

who  has  died  aged 
88,  did  not  deserve 
the  anonymity 
into  which  he,  at 
least  partly,  slipped.  His  work 
documenting  the  plight  of  mi- 
grant workers  In  California 
Inspired  John  Steinbeck  to 
write  The  Grapes  of  Wrath, 
but  for  40  years  Bristol's  con- 
tribution to  American  photo- 
journalism was  largely 
forgotten. 

A native  south  Californian. 
Bristol  became  a newspaper 
man  in  the  early  Depression, 
under  pressure  to  support  a 
young  wife  and  two  sons.  At 
night  he  studied  photography 
at  Los  Angeles'  new  art  cen- 
tre, perfecting  a sharply  fo- 
cused technique,  often  taken 
from  below  or  at  an  angle  to 
the  subject  and  using  avail- 
able light;  and  superlatively 
clean  printing.  In  1933  he 
rented  a studio  on  Post  Street. 
San  Francisco,  which  just 
happened  to  be  next  door  to  a 
gallery  where  the  f/64  photo- 
graphic group  met  He  got  to 
know  Ansel  Adams.  Imogen 
Cunningham  and  Edward 
Weston,  luminaries  of  the 
Californian  new  pictorialist 


movement,  and  Dorothea 
Lange  — whose  own  work  an 

the  plight  of  migrant  families 

is  legendary. 

After  freelance  assignments 
for  Sunset,  Time  and  Fortune 
magazines,  he  was  taken  on 
by  Life  as  a regular  contribu- 
tor, aged  only  28.  In  1938, 
influenced  by  Lange  and  by 
You  Have  Seen  Their  Faces  — 
a literary  and  photographic 
collaboration  between  Er- 
skine  Caldwell  and  Margaret 
Bourke  White  on  the  hidden- 
but-visible  Daces  of  American 
poverty — Bristol  approached 
feflow-Califomian  John  Stein- 
beck with  the  idea  for  a simi- 
lar collaboration  on  the  dust- 
bowl  Okies.  As  Bristol  later 
recalled:  “I  called  Steinbeck 
on  the  phone  and  told  him 
what  I wanted  to  do.  He  said, 
‘Come  on  down  and  we'll  talk 
about  if.”  Over  a couple  of 
bottles  of  wine  at  the  writer’s 
home  in  Los  Gatos,  the  deal 
was  sealed:  Horace  would 
photograph  and  Steinbeck  in- 
terview the  farmworkers 
driven  from  the  Midwest  by 
drought  and  Depression  to 
the  migrant  camps  in  Califor- 
nia's Central  Valley. 

However,  while  Bristol's  ob- 


Hhrd  times . . . Horace  Bristol’s  photographs  of  Okie  migrants  in  their  camps  at  the  end  of  the  road  in  California  In  1939  photographs:  courtesy  nwuure 


session  with  the  plight  of  the 
migrant  labourers  — to  whom 
he  brought  weekly  food  par- 
cels “which  never  seemed  to 
go  anywhere  near  enough"  — 
intensified,  Steinbeck,  a 
deeply  secretive  man.  held 
back  on  telling  Bristol  that  be 
had  decided  to  write  a novel, 
instead  of  the  proposed  Life 
feature.  The  novel  became  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath,  published  18 
months  later  in  April  1939. 
without  acknowledgment  of 
its  intellectual  originator. 
Within  a couple  of  months  it 
had  sold  200,000  copies. 

Meanwhile  Bristol  was  left 
to  ponder,  apparently  without 
bitterness,  Steinbeck’s  refusal 
— once  Life  bad  turned  the 
project  down  — to  take  the 
story  to  Fortune,  who  offered 
good  pay  and  maximum  ex- 
penses, including  food  par- 
cels. “Steinbeck  refused." 
Bristol  said.  “He  said  he 


didn't  want  to  work  for  a 
capitalist  magazine."  The  sur- 
viving images,  powerful  and 
tragic,  were  finally  run  in 
Life  in  1940  and  used  by  pro- 
ducer Darryl  F Zanuck  to 
help  cast  the  ftitn  version. 
Bristol’s  pictures  were  repeat- 
edly exhibited,  most  recently 
in  New  York  in  199G. 

When  toe  OS  entered  the 
second  world  war,  Bristol 
joined  Edward  Stelchen’s 
Naval  Aviation  Photographic 
Unit  His  pictures  range  from 
classically  patterned  shots  of 
bombers  in  flight  formation  to 
that  of  “the  PBY  Gunner", 
naked  and  about  to  jump  from 
his  plane  to  rescue  a blinded 
Marine  from  the  Pacific.  All 
shara  his  penchant  for  stark 
imagery,  often  taken  against 
the  light  His  second  world 
war  work  and  the  photo- 
graphs he  subsequently  took 
during  the  Korean  conflict  are 


notable  for  their  immediacy. 
His  pictures  of  prisoner  of  war 
camps  In  Formosa.  Korea  and 
Burma  retain  a sense  of  hu- 
manity within  the  humilia- 
tion that  was  there  in  the  Okie 
migrant  labour  camps. 

After  the  war,  Bristol 
settled  in  Japan  and  began 
documenting  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  a country  that 
apparently  had  bad  Its  past 
destroyed.  The  necessary  pro- 
cess of  purging  the  past  in- 
cluded self-parody  and  Bristol 
repeatedly  turned  his  camera 
on  the  burlesque  and  strip- 
tease versions  of  such  hal- 
lowed rituals  as  kabuki 
ribmfps  and  even  a music  h«n 
version  of  hara-kiri. 

Wh£n  his  wife  took  her  own 
life  in  1956,  Bristol's  response 
was  a form  of  professional 
suicide:  he  destroyed  all  file 
prints  and  negatives  in  his 
possession.  Later,  when  he 


remarried  in  the  1970s,  he 
told  his  mother-in-law  to  de- 
stroy some  remaining  prints 
she  had  found,  hut  she  said 
“You  can’t  just  destroy  a 
man’s  work”  and  sent  them  to 
California.  Bristol  alternated 
running  a photo-studio  in 
Japan  with  a second  career  as 
a “mediocre”  architect.  He 
lived  more  off  the  rents  from 
his  beach  houses  than  foam 
his  photo-books  on  Korea. 
Japan  and  Bail,  or  even  the 
occasional  record  cover. 

Commenting  on  his  auto- 
da-fi,  he  said:  ”f  figured  my 
work  was  just  made  on  paper; 
mice  it  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zines, it  was  finished.”  But  in 
1984.  after  Bristol  had  re- 
married and  raised  two  more 
children  in  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, his  youngest  son 
returned  from  school  one  day 
to  innocently  inquire  if  Bris- 
tol had  read  The  Grapes  of 


Wrath  — “Our  teacher  says 
it’s  a great  classic.”  Bristol 
decided  “to  get  these  things 
out  and  sort  of  prove  to  him 
that  his  Cither  was  mice  a 
photographer". 

Only  -some  80  negatives  of 
the  estimated  3,000  images  be 
had  shot  of  the  farmworkers 
remained.  They  were  respon- 
sible for  a renewed  interest  in 
his  formative  work.  However, 
despite  Bristol’s  important 
contribution  to  photography, 
he  stm  does  not  appear  in  any 
major  photo  histories  of  the 
period. 

He  Is  survived  by  a son 
from  his  first  marriage,  hfs 
widow,  Masako,  and  their 
two  children. 


Amanda  HopMnson 


Horace  Bristol,  photographer, 
bom  November  18.  1908;  died 
August  4, 1997 


Eric  Halladay 


Rivers’  slow  presence 


ERIC  Halladay,  who  has 
died  aged  67,  was  a 
man  with  keen  sense 
of  the  pipe-opener  in 
everything  he  did.  His  debrief- 
ing at  the  end  of  every  rowing 
outing  on  Tyne  or  Wear  was 
punctuated  by  the  ritual  light- 
tog  of  the  pipe. 

Halladay  taught  history  at 
Durham  for  30  years  and  was 
Master  of  Grey  College  for  25 
of  them.  He  was  a good  aca- 
demic who  specialised  in  mili- 
tary and  African  history,  par- 
ticularly the  history  of 
slavery.  He  was  a good  admin- 
istrator when  needs  must,  a 
peacemaker  in  departmental 
disputes  and  a firm  band  in  a 
university  crisis. 

But  his  real  strength  was  to 
getting  to  know  students  and 
bringing  out  the  best  in  them 
with  a pint  of  real  ale  in  one 
hand  and  bis  pipe  in  the  other. 
He  was  self-deprecating,  sensi- 
tive and  acute.  He  was  a tradi- 
tionalist who  never  moved 
rashly  or  ill-advisetfly.  The 
son  of  a clergyman,  his  only 
preaching  was  by  the  example 
of  good  fellowship,  and  this 
induced  a response  from 
everyone  who  encountered 
him  — academics,  students 


and,  particularly,  his  rowers. 

Halladay  came  to  personify 
rowing  in  Durham  and  the 
north-east,  coaching  Durham 
University  crews  to  successes 
in  head  races  and  regattas, 
including  Henley  Royal 
Regatta,  of  which  he  was 
elected  a steward  to  1993, 
chairing  the  Northern  Rowing 
Council  from  1972-75,  and  Dur- 
ham Regatta  from  1981-88.  He 
was  also  the  foremost  blato- 


Any  rower  coached  by  Eric 
will  tell  you  that  he  produced 
a story  (between  puffs  of  the 
pipe)  for  every  occasion,  and 
always,  no  matter  how  disas- 
trous the  outing,  had  a posi- 
tive message  at  the  end.  His 
loyalty  to  the  club  was  unsur- 
passed and  generations  of 
oarsmen  owe  him  a debt  This 
was  best  observed  at  his 
annual  visits  to  Henley,  where 
he  assumed,  quite  uncon- 


We will  picture  him  riding  a battered 
velocipede  on  the  towpath  at  Henley 


rian  and  chronicler  of  rowing, 
ferreting  out  the  primary  doc- 
uments of  regatta  and  dub 
histories,  in  1990,  he  produced 
Rowing  in  England,  a volume 
of  social  history  packed  with 
minutiae  which  recognises 
that  the  Oxbridge  blues  and 
the  great  metropolitan  club 
rowers,  described  by  Eric  as 
the  "Praetorian  Guard  of  ama- 
teurism", were  preceded  by 
professionals  — many  from 
Halladay’s  beloved  River  Tyne 
— who  were  just  as  Influen- 
tial 


sciously.  a real  authority.  This 
was  his  metier:  the  accoutre- 
ments, nature  and  philosophy 
of  rowing  instilled  in  him 
caused  people  to  flock  to  him. 

I got  to  know  Eric  only 
recently  when  I recruited  him 
to  chair  the  Rowing  Hall  of 
Fame,  which  is  to  be  part  of 
the  River  and  Rowing  Mu- 
seum due  to  open  in  Henley 
□ext  year.  Over  the  last  two 
years,  he  selflessly  wrote 
short  biographies  of  the  shap- 
ers of  English  rowing  — aca- 
demics, muscular  Christians, 


opinionated  schoolmasters, 
cantankerous  lawyers  (bar 
and  barrack-room),  boat-build- 
ers with  a seeing  eye  — which 
will  form  the  backbone  of  an 
international  biography  of  the 
sport  which  did  as  much  as 
any  to  form  the  amateur  ethic 
and  file  Olympic  movement 
We  will  miss  humour  and 
erudition  at  meetings  keenly, 
as  well  as  his  timely 
reminders  that  meetings  to 
no-smoking  areas  should  pro- 
gress rapidly  to  a Brakspear 
public  house. 

After  Durham  School  and  St 
John’s  College.  Cambridge, 
Halladay  taught  at  Exeter 
School  and  then  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Sandhurst 
before  moving  to  Durham.  He 
wrote  The  Building  of  Modem 
Africa  (with  D D Rooney)  and 
The  Emergent  Continent,  a 
study  of  Africa  to  the  I9th 
century.  Retirement  to  1989 
was  partly  an  illusion,  be- 
cause he  was  installed  as  Rec- 
tor of  St  Aldan’s  College  from 
1990-91,  and  Principal  of  St 
Chad's  from  1991-94.  Be  was 
also  able  to  devote  farther  en- 
ergy to  pressing  for  the 
revival  of  rowing  events  on 
the  Tyne,  including  the 
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Eric  Halladay . . . the 
perfect  rowing  coach 


launch  of  the  Newcastie-Dur- 
ham  Northumberland  Univer- 
sity Boat  Race  this  year. 

I count  myself  lucky  to  have 
shared  some  of  Eric’s  care  for 
a sport  with  a great  culture 
and  history.  His  Is  a rare 
spirit  that  will  live  on;  we  will 
picture  him  riding  a battered 
velocipede  on  the  towpath, 
gum  boots  and  duffel  awry,  or 
scudding  over  Tyne  water 
wrapped  in  a coil  of  Leander 
scarf  full  of  bonhomie,  per- 
ceptive observations  and  anec- 
dotes. He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  Margaret,  a son  and  two 
daughters. 


Christopher  Dodd 


Eric  Halladay,  academic, 
teacher,  rowing  coach,  bom  July 
9, 1830;  died  July  18. 1897 


John  Furze 


‘Slush’  banker 


JOHN  FURZE,  who  has 
died,  aged  55,  in  Miami 
was  the  British-born  off- 
shore banker  who  was  a piv- 
otal' figure  in  handling  the 
“Ansbacher  deposits"  — a 
slush  fiind  of  up  to  £30  million 
for  the  benefit  of  former  Irish 
prime  minister  Charles 
Haughey.  Furze’s  fetal  heart 
attack  came  on  the  day  that 
Haughey  finally  admitted,  to 
a judicial  tribunal  in  Dublin, 
to  receiving  £L3  million  from 
an  Irish  tycoon. 

With  Furze's  death  go  many 
of  the  secrets  cf  Haughey’s 
finances.  Although  he  said  he 
only  met  Haughey  once  — at 
the  funeral  of  Baugbey's  bag- 
man, accountant  Des  Traynor, 
in  Dublin  to  1994  — their 
relationship  dates  back  to 
1969,  when  Furze  became  in- 
volved with  the  Haughey  Bo- 
land accountancy  practice  to 
Dublin.  Ever  since  then 
Hanehey's  personal  bills  — up 
to  £6,000  a week  — were  paid 
by  Traynor  from  coded  bank 
accounts  in  Dublin,  London 
and  the  Cayman  Islands. 

After  the  1994  funaraL,  Furze 
and  an  Irish  banker  went  to 
Traynor’s  Dublin  office 
where,  according  to  tribunal 
evidence,  they  destroyed  or 


removed  sensitive  records  on 
Haughey.  The  tribunal  heard 
that  the  off-shore  accounts 
were  manipulated  far  many 
years  by  Traynor  in  Dublin 
and  Furze  to  the  Caymans.  In 
recent  months.  Furze  had 
been  resisting  efforts  to  make 
him  hand  over  documents. 

Furze  was  bom  to  Norwich 
and,  after  the  civil  service  and 
Barclay’s  Bank,  emigrated  in 
1966  to  the  Bahamas,  where  he 
joined  the  Bank  cf  Nova  Sco- 
tia Trust  Company.  In  1973  he 
became  joint  direc- 

tor cf  the  newly  formed  Guin- 
ness Mahon  Cayman  Trust 
Company,  which  was  ac- 
quired by  Henry  Ansbacher 
Ltd,  and  served  with  it  until 
1995.  Awarded  the  MBE  in 
1988  for  his  Caymans  commu- 
nity work,  he  was  a member 
of  Rotary  faternationaL  be- 
came a freemason  to  1982  and 
served  as  master  of  the  Cay- 
man lodge  in  I960. 

Be  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
their  three  sons  and  two  other 
sons  from  his  first  marriage. 


Chris  RydOT 


John  Andrew  Furze,  business- 
man, bom  June  17,  1942;- died 
July  21, 1997 


Jackdaw 


and  some  even  learned  scores 
in  order  to  record  them 
rather  than  setting  down, 
after  many  years,  the  fruits  of 
their  experience.  And  as 
recording  techniques  became 
ever  more  sophisticated,  it 
was  the  sheer  sound  —rather 
tha  n the  meaning  of  the 
music — which  absorbed 
much  of  their  attention. 

The  beat  of  the  baton,  in 
Classic  CD. 


Cult  masters 


White  meat 


THE  great  age  of  the  conduc- 
tor, or  the  age  of  the  cult  of  the 
great  cond  uctor,  coincided 
with  the  rise  of  the  gramo- 
phone. The  relationship — 
between  art  and  technology 
has  been,  here  as  elsewhere, 
fraught  Many  of  the  finest 
conductors  loathed  record- 


tog,  especially  when  they  had 
p every fbi 


to  stop  every  four  minutes,  as 
in  the  age  of  the  78rpm  re- 
cord. Toscanini’s  greatest  re- 
cords, with  a few  exceptions, 
tend  to  be  of  live  perfor- 
mances. But  with  the  advent 
of  the  LPand  of  recording 
tape,  some  conductors  be- 
came more  attached  to  the 
Studio  than  the  concert  hall. 


MANY  Native  American 
tribes  venerated  the  white 
buffalo  as  the  sacred  prop- 
erty of  the  sun  and  anyone 
who  owned  the  skin  of  one  of 
these  wonderful  beasts  was 
greatly  esteemed.  It  was  a 
particularly  potent  symbol  in 
the  cultures  of  the  Mandans, 
Arikara,  Southern  Cheyenne, 
Omaha  and  Piegans.  white 
buffalo  worship  was  prac- 
tised by  some  Sioux 
branches. . . 

As  many  as  15  horses  were 
traded  forafemale  white  buf- 
falo's skin  (even  the  person 
skinning  the  buffalo  for  the 
hunter  who  had  killed  it 
received  one  horse  in  pay- 


ment). This  is  because  in  ad- 
dition to  divine  association, 
such  a skin  was  believed  to 
possess  many  inherent  magi- 
cal properties.  Hence  it  was 
often  incorporated  in  secret 
society  rituals  and  was 
greatly  desired  by  tribesmen 
wishing  to  enhance  their 
social  standing  and  power. 

When  a white  buffalo  was 
killed,  its  meat  was  never 


where  the  animal  had  fallen, 
to  ensure  that  the  great  buf- 
falo herds  would  return  to 
that  area  again. 

Portean  Times  goes  bitffalo 
hunting. 


Wrong  number 


212  is  the  aristocrat  of  area 
codes,  a number  bestowed  on 
New  York  back  in  the  era  of 
the  rotary  phone,  because  it 
was  the  fastest*)  dial.  There 

Was  nothing  about 

those  original  area  codes. 
They  reflected  the  considered 
judgment  of  persons  highly 
placed  to  the  telecommunica- 
tions industry.  They  had  con- 
tent; they  tolda  story. 

. Alaska,  for  example,  was 
assigned 907,  digits  suggest- 


ing that  people  with  business 
to  such  a place  were  probably 
the  sort  of  people  who  were 
not  rushed  for  time. 

Touch-Tone  dialling  frag 
levelled  the  calling  field,  but 
an  aura  of  privilege  still 
clings  to  the  area  codes  with 
low  numbers,  or  with  I or  0 as 
the  middle  digit — numbers 
that  came  over,  as  it  were,  on 
the  technological  Mayflower. 
Still,  Area  Code  Attachment 
is  a peculiar  condition.  It 
probably  represents  the  diffi- 
culty people  have  acquiring 
status  symbols  to  a demo- 
cratic society. 

Area-code  enoy,  the  neurosis  of 
the  nineties.  New  Yorker. 


Hair  today 


THESE  days  fecial  hair  is  a 

hotly-contested  issue  which 
has  caused  some  militant 
men  with  beards  to  sue 
companies  on  the  grounds  of 
sexual,  racial  and  religious 
discrimination.  But  the  feet 
remains  that  the  majority  of 
employers  do  not  want  their 
male  staff  to  go  around 
looking  like  the  blokes  from 
ZZTop. 

Khalifi  Aziz,  who  runs  a 


management  consultancy 
business  to  Winchester, 
thinks  that  beards  are  seen  to 
be  bad  for  business.  “We  get 
sent  middle  management, 
high  fliers  and  individuals  of 
hight  net  worth,  and  their 
chief  executives  often  say  to 
me:  If  you  do  nothing  else 
with  him,  at  least  get  him  to 
shave  his  beard  off’  There 
are  presumptions  made  about 
people  witnbeards.  I've  often 
heard  it  said  that  if  a man 
can’t  be  bothered  to  shave  in 
the  morning,  then  he  cant  be 
bothered  to  work.” 

There  is  even  a maxim  in 
the  City  that  dictated:  "Never 
lend  money  to  a man  with  a 
beard”  and  this  reflects  the 
widely-held  prejudice  that 
bearded  men  are  trying  to 
hide  something  and  are 
therefore  not  to  be  trusted. 
.Facto/  discrimination  in 
GQActioe. 


Crown  jewels 


LOOK  into  the  heart  of  India 
and  you  will  find  gold,  gems 
and  jewels.  For  the  past  5,000 
years  or  so,  jewellery  1ms 
been  a part  of  Indian  daily 
life,  suffusing  culture,  my- 


thology and  religion.  Jewels 
are  central  to  the  marriage 
contract  and  the  very  fabric 
of  Hindu  belief.  Women 
working  in  the  fields  wear 
bracelets  and  ankle  chains, 
every  town  has  a bangle  ba- 
zaar, and  families  every- 
where follow  the  age-old 
convention  of  amassing  the 
bridal  dowry  of  gold. 

In  India,  j ewels  represent 
not  just  wealth,  but  social 
and  political  power.  They 


Bejewelled. . . Harpers 


are  also  invested  with  div- 
ine attributes.  Ancient  art 
and  literature  emphasise 
the  importance  of  Jewellery, 
while  temple  sculptures  and 
traditional  Mogul  minia-  - 
tures  depict  deities,  kings, 
princes  and  their  lovers,  all 
smothered  in  jewels. 

The  nine-stone  amulet, 
the  naoaratna,  corresponds 
to  the  nine  planets  of  the 
Hindu  astrological  system; 
gold  1s  associated  with  the 
boly  River  Ganges , silver 
with  the  Jamuna,  and  pearls 
with  the  moon. 

Bar  pars  & Queen  celebrates 
India  natural  treasures. 


Not  much  Kop 

THE  structure  of  the  game  In 


Hong  Kong  is  bizarre,  the  ad- 
ministration 


hat  best  chaotic. 
Five  games  into  the  season,  it 
was  decided  to  change  the 
format  and  make  the  clubs 


Marjorie 

Nicholson 


Unions 

abroad 


WHILE  she  was  an 
Oxford  student  to  the 
mld-19306,  activist, 
historian  and  teacher  Marjo- 
rie Nicholson,  who  has  died 
aged  82.  was  convinced  that 
decolonisation  was  the  lay 
British  political  Issue.  A visit 
to  Nigeria  in  1949  made  her 
decide  that  to  help  develop  - 
democratic,  self-governing  in- 
stttutions.  she  had  to  work 
toll- time  inside  the  labour 
movement  She  bad  Joined  the 
Fabian  Colonial  Bureau  to 
1945,  became  Its  secretanr  fe 
I960  and  went  from  there  to 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  V 

tematkmBl  department 
Nicholson  came  from  a con- 
servative middle-class  New- 
castle family.  She  went  to 
Oxford  to  1933  where  her  con- 
temporaries included  the 
future  Labour  ministers  Dick 
Croseman  and  Patrick  Gordon 
Walker.  Upon  graduation,  she 

taught  before  becoming  an 
Oxford  extra-mural  organis- 
ing tutor,  to  contact  with  Rua- 
kin  College.  She  was  the  Un- 
successful Labour  candidate 
for  Windsor  to  the  first  three 
post-war  elections. 

Her  work  at  the  Colonial 
Bureau  Included  producing 
pamphlets  and  memoranda, 
and  editing  Its  monthly  joun- 
ral  Venture.  Through  the 
bureau  she  met  and  assisted 
India’s  Jawahartol  Nehru  and 
Krishna  Menou,  Eric  WiL 
lining  from  Trinidad,  Hugh 
Springer  from  Barbados, 
Slaka  Stevens  from  Sierra  Le- 
wie anti  other  foture  common- 
wealth leaders. 

At  the  TUC,  between  1955 
and  1972.  she  was  one  of  the 
few  women  working  to  policy 
development  employed  by  the 
trade  union  movement  She 
focused  on  the  development  of 
voluntary  organisations.  The 
TUC  became  involved  in 
fierce  controversies  about  the 
changing  relationships  be- 
tween unions  and  liberation 
movements  after  the  latter 
came  to  power.  The  TUC 
backed  independent  unions 
and  Nicholson  advised  that 
working  people  should  trust 
those  organisations,  not  politi- 
cians, to  keep  their  employers 
accountable;  unions  should 
stay  answerable  to  their  mem- 
bers  and  avoid  domination  by 
political  parties.  At  the  time, 
this  was  often  an  unwelcome 
message,  but  since  then  the 
work  of  unions  to  giving 
people  a voice  and  power  has 
been  a telling  factor  to  the 
transition  to  pluralistic  de- 
mocracy, not  least  to  South 
Africa. 

After  bar  retirement  she 
wrote,  and  meticulously- 
researched  The  TUC  Overseas: 
The  Roots  of  Policy,  dealing 
with  the  period  between  1916 
and  1945.  She  waa  always 
ready  to  receive  other  schol- 
ars, and  her  personal  insights 
about  decolonisation  were 
supplemented  by  voluminous 
and  constantly  updated  files. 
She  was  working  on  the 
second  volume,  taking  the 
story  of  the  TUC's  work  up  to 
1965,  when  she  died.  She  was 
awarded  an  MBE  to  1969.. 


Mchael  Walsh 


Marjorie  Nicholson,  trade  union- 
ist and  historian,  bom  Qececnbw 
22, 1914;  died  July  22. 1997 


Birthdays 


Sir  Bernard  Ashley,  co- 
founder, Laura  Ashley,  71; 
Don  Boyd,  film  director,  49; 
Sir  Geoffrey  Cass,  chairman. 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company. 
65;  Frances  Heaton,  fanner 
director-general,  Takeover 
Panel,  53;  Prof  Alun  Hoddto- 
ott,  composer,  68;  Sir  Aaron 
King;.  OM,  molecular  biolo- 
gist. 71;  Martin  Linton* 
Labour  MP,  S3;  Raymond 
Leppard,  conductor,  TO;  Anna 
Massey,  actress,  60;  Gillian 
O ’Connor,  editor,  Investors 
Chronicle,  5$  Dame  Angela 
Rumbold,  forma:  Conserva- 
tive MP,  65;  Lord  (Efric)  Var- 
Jey,  former  Labour  minister, 
65;  Tamas  Vasary.  pianist 
and  conductor,  64. 


aftwo.  The  first  two 
times  they  play  each  other 
counts  for  the  first  part  of  the 
league  season  which  ends  at 
Qttisfrnas,  the  second  round 
of  games  counts  towards  the 
second  part  of  the  season, . 


which  ends  to  June.  The  win-: 
ners  of  each  half  play  each 
other  for  the  championship. 

However,  one  game  from 
the  first  part  of  the  season 
wasn’t  played  until  April  3, 
so  while  the  second  part  erf 
the  league  was  almost  half 
over,  tiie  first  part  wasn't 
even  finished.  And  you 
thought  the  FA  was  bad. 

More  bizarre  than  the  ad- 
ministration is  the  crowds. 
They  don't  actually  support 
any  of  the  teams.  They’ll  hap- 
pily clap  goals  by  both  sides. 
They  don 't  sing.  The  next 
oddest  thing  is  that  none  of 
the  team  have  their  own 
ground.  They  play  at  either 
Mongkok  Stadium  or  at  the 
40,000-seater  Hong  Kong 
Stadium. 

Hong  Kong  football  is  In  a 

league  qf  Us  own,  according  to 
Hatch  of  the  Day  magazine. 


Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  B-mcul 
jadsdam@guardktnxo.uk.; 
fax  0171-713  4368;  write  Jack- 
daw, The  Guardian.  119  Far- 
ringdonRoad.  London  EClR 
SER. 


Hannah  Pool 
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glister  gets  impatient  as  new  figures  show  little  progress  in  compensating  victims  of  mis-selling  American  Notebook 

Pensions  pressure  raised  SSwot 


Marie  Rflinw 
P^HityFinmciaiEdWor 

Firms  caught  up  in 
the  pensions  mis- 
selling  scandal  came 
under  renewed  gov- 
ernment attack  yes- 
reroay  for  their  slowness  in 

compensating  victims. 

Helen  Liddell,  the  Trea- 
sury’s ecconomic  secretary 
said  progress  in  settling  cases 
was  still  disappointing, 

The  latest  monthly  figures 
on  settlement  of  cases, 
released  by  the  Treasury  yes^ 
terday,  show  that  of  the  24 
companies  facing  the  largest 
number  of  claims  only  one 
Barclays,  has  settled  more 
than  SO  per  cent  Pour  compa- 
nies, Gan,  Sedgwick,  Colonial 
and  Windsor  Life,  settled  less 
than  one  in  10  cases. 

Mrs  Liddell  said:  'T  am  en- 
couraged by  anecdotal  evi- 
dence of  progress  on  the 
ground  but,  overall,  the  fig- 
ures are  still  disappointing. 

“The  first  small  stops  that 
have. been  made  must  now  be 
turned  into  a big  step-change 
in  all  firms’  performance. 

“The  next  few  months  win 
be  crucial  — all  firms  must 
seize  the  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate their  commitment 
and  really  get  a move  on  with 
redressing  their  victims." 

She  warned:  "I  will  con- 
sider what  further  action  is 
called  for  once  1 have  seen 
some  further  figures  to  mea- 
sure progress." 

Mrs  Liddell’s  latest  broad- 
side comes  amid  increasing 
evidence  that  the  cost  of  sett- 
ling the  mis-selling  scandal  — 
where  some  570,000  people 
were  persuaded  to  leave  occu- 
pational pension  schemes  for 
inferior  personal  pension 
plans — may  top  £S  billion.  So 
far  about  46.000  cases  have 
been  settled,  more  than 
double  the  total  at  the  end  of 
June, 

Last  week,  the  Prudential 
Increased  the  amount  of 
money  it  set  aside  to  cover 
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Pushing  the  pace . . . Helen  Liddell  says  the  latest  fignnm  fnr  co»npen«aHiig  victims  are  dlRflppnhi ttn g 


the  cost  of  settling  mis-selling 
cases  from  £240  million  to 
£450  million.  The  previous 
week,  Lloyds  TSB  increased 
its  provisions  from  £200  mil- 
lion to  £250  million.  The  bank 
blamed  the  increase  on 
changes  to  pension  funding 
introduced  in  the  Budget,  a 
higher-than-expecfod  number 


of  high-cost  cases  and  foe  ad- 
ditional expense  of  speeding 
up  the  settlement  process. 

Since  taking  office  Mrs  Lid- 
dell has  made  it  a priority  to 
accelerate  pay-outs  for  those 
who  were  mis-sold  pensions. 
Pensions  firms  and  industry 
watchdogs  have  been  called 
in  to  explain  why  foe  process 


was  taking  so  long,  and  foe 
introduction  of  foe  monthly 
“performance"  tables  has 
been  one  of  foe  means  she  has 
used  to  keep  up  pressure  on 
the  industry. 

Mrs  Liddell  has  already 
“named  and  shamed”  two 
firms,-  Sedgwick  and  Legal  & 
General,  fin1  not  detailing  ade- 


quate measures  to  dear  their 
backlogs.  The  threat  of  sanc- 
tions still  hangs  over  all  04. . 

Pressure  is  also  being  ex- 
erted by  foe  Personal  Invest- 
ment Authority,  which  has 
set  Individual  deadlines  by 
which  cases  have  to  be  cosp- 
pleted. 

The  first  to  fed  the  weight 
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cf  PIA  disapproval  was  the 
Royal  & Sun  Alliance.  It  was 
threatened  last  week  with  a 
hefty  fine  after  apparently 
failing  to  meet  foe  July  31 
date  by  which  it  said  90  per 
cmt  of  its  top-priority  cases 
would  be  restdvBd.  Royal  & 
Sun  argues,  however,  that  it 
met  the  deadline. 


Tokyo  summit 
to  thrash  out 
Thai  rescue 


Kick  Ci 
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In  Bangkok 


TOP-LEVEL  internat- 
ional talks  get  under 
way  in  Tokyo  today 
aimed  at  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  an  emergency  sup- 
port package  for  Thailand's 
struggling  economy. 

The  Japanese-hosted  dis- 
cussions have  been  given 
added  urgency  by  a run  on 
bank  deposits  in  Thailand 
which  has  left  the  Bangkok 
authorities  desperately. toying 
to  shore  up  the  countrys 
banking  system. 

The  Tokyo  meeting  will  de- 
cide, which  institutions  vrtli 
participate  with  foe  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  in  pro- 
viding emergency  credit  or 
between  $12  billion  (£7.5  bil- 
lion) and  $15  billion  and  how 
the  funds  will  be  allocated. 

Representatives  of  the  IMF. 
the  World  Bank  and  foe  Aslan 
Development  Bonk  will  Join 
Japanese  offices.  Timothy 
Geithner  of  foe  US  Treasury, 
and  representatives  of  Aus- 
tralia and  other  Asian 
nations  in  the  bad-out 
A senior  Thai  finance  min- 
istry official  said  the  govern- 
ment would 

from  Japan’s  BtportJmport 
Bank,  W billion  IMF 

and  $1  billion  eackfrom  foe 
World  Bank  and  ABB. 

To  win  access  to  such 
ftxnds.  the  Thai  government  is 


likely  to  cut  some  $3  billion, 
or  10  per  cent  from  the  pro- 
posed fiscal  1988  budget  and 
raise  value  added  tax  from 
to  10  per  cent 

IMF  officials  hope  to  agree 
a package  with  Thai  finance 
minister  Thanong  Bidaya  by 
Friday.  It  will  then  go  to  the 
IMF  board  for  approval  on 
August  2L 

The  US  is  ready  to  support 
foe  rescue . package  "if  and 
when  an  appropriate  pro- 
gramme is  agreed".  Deputy 
Treasury  Secretary  Lawrence 
Summer  said.  He  noted  that 
foe  key  elements  would  be 
"strong  fiscal  adjustment, 
measures  to  reform  foe  finan- 
cial system  and  remove  capi- 
tal controls  end  greatly  im- 
proved transparency  in 

wwinmir  rnanngmnent". 

Before  leaving  Tokyo  on 
Wednesday.  Mr  Bidaya  will 
also  meet  representatives  of 
Japanese  commercial  hnnim 
which  are  carrying  more  than 
half  Thailand’s  $70  billion  pri- 
vate external  debt 

The  Japanese  are  expected 
to  [day  a lead  role  in  putting 
together  additional  financial 


support  from  private  banks  of 
several  countries  which,  mar- 
ket reports  suggest,  may  ran 
to  some  $5  billion. 

Meanwhile,  foe  Thai  cen- 
tral bank  has  guaranteed  the 
deposits  of  all  finance  compa- 
nies and  local  commercial 
banks  following  massive 
withdrawals. 


Bank’s  economists  come 
up  with  a price  for  inflation 
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Chartotts  Penny 

A TWO-POINT  cut  in  Infla- 
tion would  benefit  house- 
holds by  foe  equivalent  of 
£1.5  billion  in  1996  terms,  ac- 
cording to  a team  of  econo- 
mists at  the  Bank  England. 

In  an  article  published 
today,  the  economists  say 
that  inflation  erodes  the 
return  people  make  on  rav- 
ings and  Investments,  which 

in  turn  means  people  put 
aside  less  for  thgjrj retire- 
ment  » also 
much  people  Invest  lnjww- 
Ing  and  how  much  money 
they  keep  in  thelrpogete. 

Wiflo  the  probtena  posto 
by  inflation  are  understood, 
at  least  by  economist*,  the 


article  says  there  are  few  esti- 
mates of  bow  much,  it  costa 
the  economy  in  real  terms. 

A recent  American  report 
estimated  that  a two-point  fall 
In  inflation  would  benefit  foe 
US  economy  by  lper  cant  of 
GDP.  The  Bank’s  economists 
cmnjpgfr  a lower  figure  for  foe 
UK,  because  of  differences  In 
foe  tax  structure  between  foe 
two  countries. 

They  say  foe  adjustments 
people  to  accommodate 
higher  Inflation  —not  saving 
as  much  far  retirement, 
fipawUng  less  on  housing  — 
cast  about  02  per  . cent  of 
gross  domestic  product 

The  Bank  argues. Chat  foe 
kKrterm  benefits  of*  one-off 
reduction  in  . inflation  out- 
weigh short-term  pain.  \ . 


BT  is  urged  to  cut  MCI  merger  bill 


Tony May 
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T ADMITTED  yester- 
day that  It  Is  under 
pressure  from  major 
shareholders  to  reduce  the 
*20  billion  (£12.5  billion) 
price  it  proposes  to  pay  to 
merge  with  MCI,  the  US  te- 
lecoms operator,  but  denied 
tt  was  being  asked  to  call 
the  deal  oEL 

A BT  spokesman  said: 
“Neither  BT  not  Its  share- 
holders Is  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss this  through  the  press 
but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
feeling  from  our  major 
shareholders  is  that,  while 
the  strategy  of  the  BT-MCI 
deal  Js  good,  they  are  con- 


cerned about  the  price 
being  paid. 

“BT  has  taken  an  board 
that  concern.  But  our 
shareholders  will  be  the 
first  to  know  the  result  of 
the  internal  review  over 
this  deal  which  is  due  at  the 
end  of  the  month.” 

The  Observer  newspaper 
said  that  big  BT  investors, 
including  the  Prudential, 
were  opposed  to  the  poss- 
ible merger  with  the  trou- 
bled US  telecommunica- 
tions company. 

The  Observer  said  the 
Prudential  was  not  com- 
menting officially  on  its 
stance  on  the  proposed 
merger  but  quoted  one 
major  shareholder  as  say- 


ing: "We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned. It  is  known  that  foe 
company  disregards  share- 
holder value  when  It  comes 
to  international  expan- 
sion.” 

Institutional  Investors 
have  grown  impatient  at 
what  they  see  as  a wall  of 
silence  put  up  by  BT  stance 


the  company  announced  its 
thorough  review  of  MCI 
businesses  last  month. 

City  analysts  agreed  that 
their  clients  complain 
about  a lack  of  information 
since  last  month’s  profits 
warnings  from  MCL 

Critics  of  foe  merger  say 
BT  Is  paying  up  to  80  per 
cent  too  much  for  a com- 
pany facing  more  than 


$1-2  billion  in  unforeseen 
losses  in  its  expanding  local 
businesses  and  increasing 
competition  In  its  core 
longdistance  operation. 

But  other  analysts  point 
to  BTs  plan  to  form 
global  telecoms  giant, 
called  Concert,  which  it 
hopes  will  secure  its  long- 
term future  In  foe  face  of 
faffing  prices  and  margins. 
They  say  that  without  MCL 
this  plan  will  fall  apart 

Most  analysts  believe  the 
merger  w3U  go  ahead,  al- 
though possibly  with  a 10- 
20  per  cent  reduction  in 
price.  But  BT  insists  it  will 
make  no  comment  on  foe 
progress  of  the  MCI  Investi- 
gation until  it  is  complete. 


AN  ECONOMIC  expan- 
sion in  its  seventh  year, 
a vibrant  jobs  market 
low  inflation  and  a rip-roar- 
ing stock  market  — despite 
foe  occasional  hiccup  — have 
led  many  to  believe  that  the 
US  economy  has  entered 
brave  new  world  of  strong 
growth  without  inflation. 

In  a recent  Business  Week 
cover  story,  the  Federal 
Reserve  chairman.  Alan 
Greenspan,  was  declared 
convert  to  the  new  era  school 
of  thought  that  foe  US  econo- 
my is  reaping  foe  benefits  of 
technology  and  productivity 
improvements. 

White  Wired,  the  magarinp 
for  Internet  devotees,  pro- 
claimed the  US  in  the  early 
stages  of  a “long  boom"  that 
will  bring  25  years  or  more  of 
prosperity,  freedom  and  a 
cleaner  environment,  not  just 
to  America  but  the  world. 

In  his  recent  Hmnphrey- 
Hawkins  testimony  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  Mr  Greenspan  de- 
nied belonging  to  the  new  era 
camp,  asserting  that  foe  Fed 
was  not  involved  in  an  experi- 
ment to  see  how  fast  growth 
could  be  pushed  without 
sparking  inflation,  indeed,  he 
confessed  to  being  “putaled” 
by  the  combination  of  solid 
growth  ami  low  inflation. 

Mr  Greenspan,  who  cele- 
brates his  10th  anniversary  as 
Fed  chairman  today,  was 
being  unduly  modest  It  is  foe 
Fed’s  anti-inflation  strategy 
over  many  years  which  has 
helped  set  foe  stage  for  foe 
present  Nirvana,  aided  by 
freer  international  trade. 

While  some  economists 
attribute  America’s  superior 
economy  to  such  factors  as 
globalisation  and  its  disinfla- 
tionary impact,  it  is  more  ac- 
curate to  say  that  conditions 
are  a textbook  example  of  old- 
fashioned  monetary  policy 
curbing  inflationary  expecta- 
tions and  diminishing  their 
role  in  economic  decisions. 

Ibis  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  volatile  environment  of 
foe  1970s  and  1980s,  when 
stop-go  monetary  policy  led  to 
wide  swings  in  demand  and 
economic  performance,  while 
external  events,  such  as  the 
oil  price  shock,  jarred  the 
economy.  Businesses  faced 
difficulties  adjusting  produc- 
tion and  inventories,  manag- 
ing the  workforce  and  devel- 
oping long-term  strategies. 
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City  braced  for  share  price  slide 


Tony  May 
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City  is  braced  for  a 
sharp  - markdown  in 
share  prices  this  morn- 
ing in  the  wake  of  Friday’s 
big  sell-off  on  Wall  Street 
The  Dow  Jones  index, 
which  had  hit  an  all-time 
two  days  earlier,  suf- 
fered its  biggest  one-day  slide 
In  six  weeks,  with  mare  than 
2 per  cent  wiped  of  foe  mar- 
ket's value.  US  analysts  pre- 
dict further  falls. 

In  London,  dealers  are  ex- 
pected to  mark  prices  down 
phenyl  of  foe  stock  market 
opening  in  an  attempt  to  defer 
a wave  of  selling.  This  could 
see  the  benchmark  FTSE 100 


index  open  as  much  as  80 
points  down,  without  a single 
share  being  sold. 

But  should  sellers  — keen 
to  lock  in  profits  made  in 
recent  market  surge  — 
emerge  in  any  strength,  the 
stock  market  could  fall 
sharply.  This  has  revived 
fears  of  a market  fen  on  thp 
scale  of  “Black  Monday”  in 
1987. 

A sharp  stock  market  cor- 
rection has  long  been  pre- 
dicted but  investors  have 
been  retoctant  to  miss  out  on 
a bull  run  which  has  pushed 
up  share  prices  in  foe  UK  by 
22  per  rent  this  year;  those  in 
foe  US  by  28  per  cent;  and  in 
Germany  by  50  per  cent 

Institutional  investors  and 


analysts  who  have  pulled  out 
of  foe  market  have  been  criti- 
cised for  losing  their  clients 
money. 

Many  analysts  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a crash  around 
the  corner.  Justin  Urqubart 
Stewart  of  Barclays'  stock- 
broking  arm  said  that,  while 
he  expected  some  consolida- 
tion, foe  prospect  of  a severe 
fen  was  “remote’'.  The  mar- 
ket was  ftilty  valued  but  not 
overly  so,  he  said. 

Events  today  will  depend 
on  Wall  Street;  and  observers 
at  the  weekend  predicted  fur- 
ther falls  as  rising  interest 
rates  undercut  foe  foundation 
of  the  market’s  latest  rally. 

The  Loudon  stock  market, 
however,  may  draw  support 


from  the  Bank  of  England’s 
quarterly  report  on  inflation, 
which  is  due  to  be  published 
on  Wednesday.  It  will  be  the 
first  report  to  be  published 
since  the  Bank  was  given  the 
responsibility  for  setting  in- 
terest rates  and  will  he  scruti- 
nised for  foe  Bank's  view  on 
the  chances  of  meeting  the  in- 
flation target  set  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  the  Bank  believes  it  is  on 
course,  that  will  underpin  the 
view  that  last  week’s  rise  in 
interest  rates  could  be  the  last 
tor  seme  time. 

Higher  rates  threaten  to  eat 
into  profits  by  making  it  more 
expensive  for  companies  to 
borrow  and  for  consumers  to 
finance  purchases. 


T THE  nadir  of  US  infla- 
tion woes,  in  late  1980 
kwhen  long-term  interest 
rates  approached  15  per  cent, 
a survey  showed  that  decision 
makers  expected  inflation  to 
average  9 per  cent  over  foe 
following  10  years. 

Now  when  people  are  polled 
about  their  inflation  outlook, 
the  answers  vary  between 
2.8  per  cent  and  3U  per  cent, 
only  slightly  higher  than  foe 
present  rate  of  consumer 
price  inflation.  This  creates  a 
virtuous  cycle  as  consumers 
and  businesses  do  not  have  to 


waste  time  and  resources  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  in- 
flation and  behave  in  ways 
that  tend  to  preserve  gains. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Fed’s 
success  in  dampening  fluctua- 
tions in  demand  make  it  eas- 
ier for  businesses  to  adjust 
production  schedules  and  to 
Plan  ahead  and  invest  with 
greater  assurance,  with  the 
important  qualification  that 
intense  competition  keeps 
companies  on  their  toes. 

This  happy  state  of  affairs 
has  lasted  76  months,  the 
third-ion  gest  expansion  in  US 
economic  history  since  the 
second  world  war,  accompa- 
nied by  a bull  market  that 
soared  34  per  cent  in  1995.  20 
per  cent  in  1996  and  is  up  26 
per  cent  this  year. 

Of  course,  there  have  been 
scares  along  foe  way,  Friday 
being  the  latest,  when  the 
Dow  sank  over  200  points  at 
one  stage  before  closing  about 
157  points  down.  The  reason 
for  foe  drop  was  the  familiar 
fear  of  a rise  in  interest  rates 
amid  a hint  of  inflationary 
pressure  — July  sales  from 
many  retailers  were  better 
than  expected  for  example. 

The  Fed  next  meets  on 
August  19.  Until  last  week's 
setback,  investors  were  reas- 
sured by  Mr  Greenspan’s  ref- 
erences last  month  to  a slow- 
down in  the  economy,  after 
the  first  quarter’s  searing 
5.6  per  cent  annual  pace.  How- 
ever, he  did  make  a nod  to 
advocates  of  foe  new  era 
economy  by  indicating 
greater  acceptance  of  the 
compatibility  of  low  unem- 
ployment rates,  healthy  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stable  low 
inflation-  But  he  restated  his 
vigilance  against  inflation. 
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financial  market's 
supercharged  perfor- 
mance can  be  expected  to 
last  as  long  as  the  economic 
underpinnings  remain  stabile. 
Wall  Street  economists  pre- 
dict that  domestic  demand 
will  pick  up  again  in  the  third 
quarter,  adding  to  present 
strains  — a lengthening 
working  week,  near  record 
overtime  in  manufacturing 
and  an  unprecedented  rise  in 
employment.  The  US  econo- 
my was  fortunate  in  1996  in 
that  unusually  strong  hiring 
demands  were  accompanied 
by  a surge  in  the  workforce. 

This  rise  may  have 
resulted  from  foe  impact  of 
welfare  reform  and  the  re- 
entry of  older  “downsized" 
workers  encouraged  by  a 
revived  jobs  market  But  in 
the  past  few  months,  the 
workforce  has  stopped  grow- 
ing; signalling  that  foe  slack 

has  been  taken  up. 

All  this  points  to  tighter 
monetary  policy  later  in  the 
year  — few  people  expect  a 
rise  in  rates  on  August  19. 
That  will  provide  an  interest- 
ing tinw  for  the  stock  market 
and  may  well  see  foe  bull 
stumble  — as  much  as  20  per 
cent  according  to  some  ana- 
lysts — which  would  mean  a 
plunge  of  1600  points  from  foe 
present  8000  level 
That  would  certainly  punc- 
ture the  "irrational  exuber- 
ance" Mr  Greenspan  warned 
against  last  December,  al- 
though some  analysts  argue 
that  market  levels  have  not 
been  excessive  given  strong 
company  profits  coupled  with 
low  inflation.  But  once  inter- 
est rates  rise,  we  can  be  sure 
that  there  will  be  much  less 
talk  of  a brave  new  world. 


Health  takes  a body 
blow  from  the  pound 


This  week 
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House-buying  system  ‘is  archaic’ 


Think-tank  says  log  book  system 
would  bring  lunch-hour  property 
deals,  reports  Charlotte  Denny 


N! 


OTHENG  to  do  this 
lunchtime?  Why  not 
_ _buy  a house?  After 
alL  people  buy  cars  in  their 
lunch-breaks,  and  some 
cars  cost  as  much  as  some 
houses,  so  why  should  one 
purchase  take  longer  — 
several  months  longer  — 

than  the  other?  . - 
The  logic  behind  the  con- 
cept of  the  “no  waiting" 
house-purchase  comes  from 
tha  Adsm  Institute,  & 
think-tank  which  Is  not 
frightened  of  radical  ideas. 


. It  believes  that  England’s 
“archaic”  system  of  con- 
veyancing needs  a complete 
overbanL  Among  its  more 
eye-catching  proposals  in 
its  report.  Home  Remedies, 
is  one  suggesting  that  sell- 
ers should  organise  sur- 
veys, the  results  of  which 
should  he  handed  on  to  foe 
buyers,  in  the  property 
equivalent  of  the  old  car 
logjbook.  Electronic  links 
between  solicitors  and  local 
councils  could  cut  the  buy- 
ing time  from  months  to 


minutes,  enabling  searches 
to  be  updated  instantly. 

“We  do  not  expect  each 
potential  buyer  of  a car  to 
put  it  through  an  MoT,” 
says  the  institute’s  report. 
“This  causes  needless  du- 
plication . . . cost,  uncer- 
tainty and  delay  .” 

The  report  points  out  that 
some  cars  can  he  as  expen- 
sive as  houses.  Yet  a car 
can  be  “bought,  financed, 
and  driven  away  in  a per- 
son’s lunch-hour*’. 

“Imagine  what  would 
happen  to  the  market  if 
every  person  wanting  to 
buy  a car  had  first  to  sell 
their  old  one  to  someone, 
who  in  turn  had  to  sell 
their  own  car  to  someone 
else  — - and  if  all  the  deals 


had  to  go  through  on  the 
same  day.  and  anyone 
could  back  out  at  anytime 
beforehand.” 

To  get  rid  of  mortgage 
chains,  the  institute  says 
agreements  to  buy  proper- 
ties should  be  legally  bind- 
ing on  both  sides,  as  they 
are  in  Scotland. 

This  would  eHmate  deals 
falling  through  at  the  last 
minute,  causing  whole 
house-buying  “chains”  to 
collapse  and  daahfrng  the 
expectations  of  many, 

“Neither  party  would  be 
able  to  hack  out,  accept  a 
higher  offer  or  reduce  an 
offer  already  made,”  says 
foe  report.  “Both  gazump- 
ing and  gaznndertng  would 
effectively  be  outlawed.” 


strong  pound  is  ex- 
pected to  claim  a far- 
ther casualty  when 
Smith  & Nephew  reports  a 
drop  In  half-year  profits  from 
£91.9  million  to  between 
£79  mill  inn  and  £89  million. 

Analysts  say  foe  fall-year 
results  will  be  “significantly" 
impacted  by  foe  pound,  with 
most  of  the  damage  coming  in 
foe  first  half.  They  also  pre- 
dict a first-half  loss  of  £2  mil- 
lion from  Dermagraft  — foe 
company's  tissue-replace- 
ment product  — ahead  of  its 
launch  later  fliic  year. 

The  BICC  cables  and  con- 
struction group  is  expected  to 
disappoint,  with  a fall  in  pre-‘ 
exceptional  interim  profits 


from  £63  million  to  between 
£48  million  and  £50  million. 

General  Accident  is  set  to 
raise  profits  from  £194  million 
to  £250  million  or  £266  mil- 
lion. 

Orange,  foe  mobile  tele- 
phone operator,  is  to  report  a 
first-half  loss  of  between 
£73  million  and 

£103  million. 

TOnAY  — Interlmi-  Kate  Int  AOMi  Ap- 
plied Holographies.  Mm  bna  FalffleM 
TOHOKBOW  ~-  Mcvtaei  BOClCSI.  Cort 
Telecom  (02),  Enayfwt  Epvrin,  General 
Accident,  QJyrtwod  ML  HotHdey  Chemical. 
Morgan  EirxfcUl,  Sedgwick,  SmlH)  A Ne- 
phew. HaafK  VDC. 

WEDNESDAY  — taertem  BICC.  Flying 
Flowers.  General  ConwOdawj.  Indepen- 
dent Insurance,  Lite  Offices  opponumtee. 
Ml  Item!  urn  a Copmome.  Rosebys.  Ifeeta 
Games  wonahop.  JUWs:  Mountwew  Eo- 
taies,  Setetend.  St  dames  Beach  Koteto. 
New  famm  Landround. 

THURSDAY  — kUrfma  Freepagt*  (OS). 
Hanson  (03).  MAID,  Micro  Focue.  Orange, 
WPP.  XMM.  Ms  Media  Business, 
junta  ASM)  Villa,  orate,  tbj. 

TODAY  — IuImIbiw  Crown  Eyeglass. 
Ftaxuch.  LKX  ou&  Gaa.  Johnson  Clean- 
ers. Mtt  Fuller  Smith  A Turner. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  APria 


Australia  2.116 
Austria  20.33 
Belgium  59.67 
Canada  2.15 
Cyprus  0.654 
Denmark  11.07 
Finland  8.72 


Franca  8,72 

Germany  2.88 

Greece  45425 
Hong  Kong  1127 
India  56.82 
Ireland  1.072 
Israel  5.60 


Italy  2,848 
Malta  0.625 
Netherlands  024 

New  Zealand  2^43 
Norway  1120 
Portugal  292.00 
Saudi  Arabia  5.86 


Singapore  2J9 
South  Africa  722 
Spain  242.50 
Sweden  12.60 
SwtaBrtKKl  2JB5 
Turkey  251.710 
USA  1.555 


SoppttmJ  by  NatWM  Bank  (axctutBng  Indian  rupaa  and  Israeli  anakaO- 
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England  v Australia:  fifth  Test,  fourth  day 


Pressure  on 
Atherton  as 
England  fold 

on  worst  day 
of  summer 


Mike  Sehrey  at  Trent  Bridge  sees  Ashes 
hopes  finally  laid  to  rest  as  only  Thorpe 
refuses  to  play  a part  in  abject  surrender 


LLthi 
SS  early 
the  cc 

Spirit 


ALL  the  optimism  of 
early  summer,  all 
the  confidence  and 
spirit  that  came 
from  victories  in 
the  one-day  internationals 
and  the  first  Test,  disap- 
peared into  the  Trent  Bridge 
air  yesterday  like  so  much 
candyfloss.  England  may  I 
have  been  outplayed  overall  I 
in  the  fifth  Test  but  for  much 
of  it  they  had  competed  on  a 
reasonably  level  playing  field. 
Yesterday,  though,  was  a day 

too  far. 

When  Mark  Waugh  plucked 
out  the  catch  that  put  the 
on  the  match,  the  series  and 
the  Ashes,  and  began  what 
would  surely  have  been  the 
most  raucous  party  in  Notting- 
ham, it  put  file  punctuation  on 
a set  of  performances  that  had 
put  English  pretences  firmly 
In  their  place.  Make  no  mis- 
take, this  was  one  cf  the  worst 
cricket  days  of  the  summer. 

The  performances  of  all  the 
England  players  in  this  match 
will  now  come  unde:  scrutiny, 
with  one-Test  remaining  and  a 
Caribbean  tour  in  the  offing. 
So,  too,  will  Mike  Atherton's 
status  as  captain.  In  an  early 
gesture  of  forth  he  had  been 
appointed  for  the  entire  sum- 
mer. But  he  is  known  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  view  that  a cap- 
tain should  be  in  charge  until 
he  is  sacked  or  resigns. 

Atherton  has  been  an  under- 
rated captain,  remains  a stub- 
born man  loath  to  concede 
ground  and  has  matte  no  sug- 
gestion that  he  is  about  to  give 
up  the  job.  But  in  the  cdd  light 
of  day  he  might  well  take  the 

view  that  the  England  team 
has  progressed  as  for  as  it  can 
under  his  stewardship. 

England  had  been  bonded 
out  for  186  in  one  delivery  less 
than  49  overs  — not  by  Shane 
Wame’s  mastery  of  the  arts  of 
spin,  although  he  did  pick  up 
three  late  wickets,  but  by  the 
pace  of  Glenn  McGrath.  Paul 
Eeiffel  and,  in  particular,  Ja- 
son Gillespie,  the  man  of  the 
match  from  Eeadingley. 

Here  the  three  top-order 
English  batsmen  succumbed 
in  20  balls  in  the  middle  erf*  an 
eight-over  spell  of  rubbish 
from  Gillespie  that  cost  65 
runs,  figures  that  would  be 
considered  expensive  in  a Sun- 
day slog.  He  must  have  won- 
dered where  the  birthday 
cards  were,  even  though  he 
was  born  on  April  19, 1975. 
England  had  no  realistic 


chance  of  achieving  the  451 
runs  for  victory  but  a draw 
would  have  kft  than  with  the 
opportunity  of  levelling  the 
series  on  a ground.  The  Oval, 
where  they  have  a good  record 
of  success.  With  thunder  in 
the  air  and  storms  forecast  for 


Final  scoreboard 


M to  Baoti  cStowwib  Hearffoy as 

*M  A Taylor  b CoiMick T0 

GSBievettcStawartbaCHoflloato  so 

M £ Waugh  ttnr  b Caddlefc  ______  as 

3 H Waugb  b Malcolm  75 

R T Panting  b Hoodtay 0 

tlAHsalyaAJHcffllaakBbiMloolm  IS 

SKiAtenocThorpabUoicoim  — a 

P R noiffOi  c Thorpe  o KomSay  - M 

JNGmosptsnotout "l 18 

G D McGrath  b Hootfloy 1 

Extra*  (M.  two,  art.  n*»4) 18 

Total  (123 .6  overs) 427 

Mb  117,  ISO,  225. 311, 325k  355, 383. 388, 
418. 

Bowrknp  Malcolm  26-4-ioo-a;  Hoadloy 
30.5-7-87-4;  Caddie*  30-4-102-2;  BCHof- 
I looks  10-1-57-1:  Croft  18-7— tS-tt  A J 
Hollloflka  7-0-24-0. 


*M  A Attionone  Hoaly  b Warns  _*7 

tA  J Stanrtc  Hoaty  b Vlamo ST 

JPCmrfftycHmfyb  McGrath— is 

N Hussain  b Warn* 1 

GP  Tharp*  cBImnttb  Warn* S3 

A J HolTkukac  Taylor  b RoOlai  4S 

B C Hgtlloafca  c ME  Waugb  b ftaKM  , 28 

R O B Croft  c Bfewott  b McGrath IS 

A R Coddle*  c Hoaty  b McOratfi _ o 

D W Hoadlay  rot  ml ■ — 10 

OE  Malcolm  b McGrath 12 

Extras  (b2.  ns,  nb5} IS 


I (SIS overs). 
106. 129,135. 


Ml  108. 128,135, 141,  M3. 343. 372. 280. 
280. 

■aafcBi  McGrath  29S-B-7V4;  RaMaf 
21-8-101-2:  Qllaapte  1 1-3-47-0;  Warna 
32-8-88-4. 

wimua 

*M  Taylor  c Hussain  b B Ho  I Books 4S 

MTGQnottcOawlayb Caddie* 27 

GSBtawettcStawartbCaddteK. — - SO 
MEWbuoiilbwb  Headley  _____  7 

SHweughcAJHeaioakabCaddk*  14 
R T Porting  c Stewart  b A J HotUooica  4S 

IAHoaly  c Stewart  b A J Hodloofca  _ 82 

KWamac  Thorpe  h Grail — 20 

P R Ratcw  c 0 C HoUloafca  b Croft — 22 
JNGOMspiec  Thorpe  bHeadfay  — _ 4 

G D McGmtfi  not  out — 1 

Extras  (bi.lbll.nbQ IS 

Tomi  (flag  won)— _m« 

Mb  51. 108. 134. 158. 171, 278,222,314. 
328. 

Sen  *iW  Malcolm  16-4-62-0:  Haatfloy 
lfr-8-55-%  Craft  26S-6-74-2;  CaddWt 
2B-M5-3:  B C HoU  tanks  5-1-25-1;  A 4 
HoMooto  13-3-31-2. 


"MAAtfwnon  c Hoaty  b McGrotfi — 8 

tAJ  Stewart  cSR  Waugh  bReUW—  18 

JP  Crawley  c Hasty  bGOteopia S3 

N HusMln  b GWespta  — 21 

GP  Thorpe  not  ooi — 82 

AJHolOMlteibwbGHlMpto * 

B C Holltasko  Ebw  b Warns 2 

R □ B Ct  oft  c McGrath  b Warne « 

A R Caddie*  Ibw  b Warns O 

0 W Headley  c Hasty  b McGrath 4 

D E Malcolm  c M E Waugh  b McGrath  0 
Extras  (D8.  Ib2.  nD4) 12 

Total  (485  ovora) 188 

Mb  26. 25.  78. 99. 181. 144.  ISO.  186. 188. 
Sovfltag:  McGrath  155-4-36-3:  RaWal 
11-3-84-1:  Gillespie  8-0-66-3;  Warno 
16-4-43-3. 

ItaHraaO  R Shepherd  and  C J MKeMey. 


today,  anything  could  have 
twipppnpd.  Tngtend  they  never 
gave  themselves  a chance. 

The  destruction  began  after 
Atherton  and  Alec  Stewart  had 
added  25  for  the  first  wicket 
With  tea  imminent.  McGrath 
concocted  a delivery  that  spat 
from  nowhere  at  Atherton’s 
throat,  flicking  a glove  cm  the 
way  to  Healy.  Immediately 
after  the  interval  Stewart,  who 
had  just  kept  wicket  through 
Ihe  best  part  of  100  overs, 
edged  to  Steve  Waugh  in  the 
gully  and  the  head  had  best 

Irytryked  nflTHip  innings 

Now  it  was  Gillespie’s  turn. 
After  his  success  in  Leeds  he 
failed  to  bowl  with  any 
rhythm,  reverting  to  a length 
too  short  for  comfort  So,  de- 
spite the  precarioas  situation, 
Nasser  Hussain  and  John 
Crawley  began  to  take  advan- 
tage, adding  S3  for  the  third 
wfcket  before  Hussain  dragged 
a drive  on  to  his  stumps. 

In  the  circumstances  it  was 
unfbrgiveahle  cricket,  com- 
pounded two  oven  later  when 
Crawley  flicked  at  Gillespie 
and  for  the  second  time  in  the 
match  was  caught  down  the 
leg  side.  It  was  a measure  of 
the  contrary  nature  of  the  Eng- 
land side  that  they  had  just 
matte  the  fastest  fifty  cf  the 
matrfti  at  a Hnw  when  circum- 
spection was  cRlli»ri  for.  Adam 
HnHinakn  was  then  leg-before 
to  complete  Gillespie’s 
disbelief 

in  the  meantime,  however, 
while  Warne  spun  away  from 
one  end,  Thorpe  had  been 
scything  away  at  Gillespie 
like  the  last  buccaneer  on  a 
pirate  ship  under  siege, 
reaching  his  second  fifty  of 
the  match  from  41  balls. 

But  no  one  could  stay  with 
him  Ben  Holliffiiw  was  an  age 
gelling  off  the  mark  and  then 
padded  up  to  a leg-break  that 
would  have  hit  middle;  Robert 
Croft  smacked  Wame  for  six 
and  then  smeared  the  nest  ball 
to  mid-on;  and,  with  the  nor- 
mal dose  approaching,  Cad- 
dick  was  leg-before  to  a flipper. 

! It  gave  Australia  the  breathing 
! space  to  finish  the  game. 

Yet  England  had  begun  the 
, day  with  optimism,  believing 
that,  if  they  took  advantage  of 
the  misty  morning  conditions, 
as  they  had  on  the  second  day, 

, and  bowled  Australia  orat,  then 
the  game  could  be  won.  The 
second  ban  of  flic  day,  a 
snorter  with  which  Caddick 
removed  Steve  Waugh,  proved 
a false  dawn.  Healy  arrived 
and  turned  the  game  on  its 
head  with  63  from  78  balls. 
With  Pouting,  Reiffel  and 
Warne  chipping  in,  the  game 
was  taken  beyond  England's 
reach. 


Off  and  out . . . Nasser  Hussain  is  left  with  only  middle  and  leg  standing  as  Jason  Gillespie  follows  through  in  triumph 


LAURENCE  GfflFFTTHS 


All  in  a day’s  work  for  Taylor’s  men 


Matthew  Engel  finds  some  home  comfort 
in  losing  to  a side  on  verge  of  greatness 


AS  THE  clock  moved 
towards  sis  and  the 
heat  was  going  out 
of  both  the  day  and 
the  Ashes,  Mike  Atherton 
sat  idly  on  the  pavilion  bal- 
cony chucking  a cricket 
ball  from  hand  to  hand  and 
thinking  about  who  knows 
what.  Girls,  dinner,  his  res- 
ignation, what  might  have 
been? 

Suddenly,  with  the  TV 
cameras  watching,  he 
dropped  it  and  the  ball  clat- 
tered about  20  feet  to  the 
concrete  below.  Various 
spectators  narrowly 
avoided  decapitation.  As  a 
moment  of  symbolism  it 
will  do  as  well  as  anything. 

An  hour  later  England 
gave  up  with  a succession  of 
absurdly  over-exuberant 
shots.  This  was  poet-Mac- 
Laurin  cricket:  England 
played  as  though  they  were 
setting  a 50-over  target  for 
Australia  to  chaae  under  the 
Trent  Bridge  floodlights. 

But  in  itself  that  was  not 
typical-  England  have  not  on 
the  whole  played  badly  this 
A«in»g  series.  Since  Edgbas- 
ton  they  have  been  consis- 
tently outplayed,  but  that  is 
not  at  all  the  same  tiling. 
Maybe  the  best  symbol 

eawip  when  John  Crawley 
took  Ms  marvellous  catch 
on  Saturday.  He  raised  Ms 
arms  In  a gesture  of  self- 

congratulatory  amazement. 

He  was  entitled. 

Bnt  yon  couldn't  help 
Hitnirtny  that  any  of  the 
Aussies  would  have  handled 


the  situation  with  a touch 
more  style.  All  In  a day's 
work,  mate.  No  worries. 

The  current  Australian 
team  does  great  things  on  a 
cricket  field,  and  expects  to 
do  great  things.  For  a mo- 
ment let’s  stop  the  breast- 
beating about  how  awful 
we  are  and  accept  the  fact 
that  the  1997  Australians 
come  close  to  being  one  of 
the  great  teams. 

They  are  the  best  in  the 
world,  we  know.  They  are 
fallible  — but  they  have 
learned  to  ration  their  mo- 
ments of  fallibility.  They 
are  a more  complete  cricket , 
team  than  the  West  Indies  ] 
of  the  early  Eighties,  the 
Australians  of  the  mid- 
Seventies,  and  the  fantastic 
South  African  team  that 
was  isolated  by  apartheid 
after  1970.  because  they 
have  top-quality  spin  bowl- 
ing as  well  as  pace. 

In  that  sense  they  might- 
be  the  most  complete 
cricket  team  to  have 
emerged  on  the  world  stage 
since  Frank  Worrell’s  sen- 
sational West  Indies  team 
circa  1963  and  Peter  May’s 
England  of  the  Fifties. 
Warne  aside,  the  Austra- 
lians cannot  match  these 
teams  for  excitement  But 
as  an  example  of  a well-led, 
efficient,  athletic,  skilful 
unit  they  are  unsurpassed. 

It’s  no  disgrace  to  lose  to 
them.  II  was  disgraceful  that 
England  surrendered  so  ab- 
jectly last  night,  bat  that  was 

a MX  of  an  aberration.  Fbr 


most  of  this  series  England 
have  performed  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  That  has  been 
nothing  like  enough.  In  some 
cases  that  ability  has  not 
been  as  great  as  we  thought: 
the  slow,  cruel  deconstruc- 
tion of  Robert  Croft  could 
have  been  devised  by  tire  tor- 
ture department  off  a Middle 
Eastern  secret  police  force. 

But  England  have  not 

been  & rabble,  as  they  were 
when  they  lost  to  Australia 
in  1989.  The  selectors  have 
not  been  confused  about 
who  they  wanted,  as  in 
1993.  There  has  not  been  a 
total  command  failure  as  In 


1994-95  when  Bay  Illing- 
worth, as  chairman  of 
selectors,  prowled  around 
as  leader  of  the  oppositiion 
to  a tour  manager,  MJK 
Smith,  wbo  gave  the  im- 
pression of  not  knowing  the 
difference  between  bis 
backside  and  breakfast 
time. 

The  England  captaincy 
has  not  been  in  dispute,  as 
it  was  on  the  two  previous 
Ashes  tours  here,  at  least 
not  among  serious  observ- 
ers. There  is  no  credible  al- 
ternative to  Atherton,  who 
has  done  everything  poss- 
ible to  weld  the  team  into  a 


i passable  imitation  of  a 
fighting  unit.  He  is  not  a 
strategic  or  tactical  genius, 
but  if  anyone  has  seen  one 
operating  in  English 
cricket,  they  ought  to  send 
a message  to  David  Gra- 
veney  at  once. 

Atherton  has  done  his  ut- 
most. England,  at  least 
until  teatime  yesterday,  did 
their  utmost.  They  have 
been  beaten  by  a very  good 
cricket  team.  That  ought  to 
come  as  some  comfort  to 
everyone  who  cares  about 
English,  cricket,  at  least  by 
the  time  we  have  downed 
our  seventh  double  whisky. 


Captain  stands  firm 
on  Caribbean  series 


Stump  collector . . . Shane  Warne  celebrates  another  Ashes  success  photograph:  dan  chimg 


David  Hopps  at  Trent  Bridga 

Michael  atherton 

would  not  be  drawn 
upon  his  future  as 

England  captain  ?act  nigh* 
after  Australia  had  retained 
the  Ashes,  but  on  one  matter 
he  was  remarkably  bullish: 
England  will  win  in  the  West 
Indies  this  winter. 

Three  heavy  Test  defeats  in 
succession  and  the  growing 
clamour  for  his  own  resigna- 
tion have  not  swayed  him 
from  the  belief  that,  whoever 
leads  England  in  the  Carib- 
bean, the  series  will  prove 
they  are  making  progress. . 

“I  have  always  said  I will 
know  when  it  is  time  to  go,” 
he  said-  “This  is  not  the  time 
to  go  bragging  but  I fad  we 
are  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I think  this  team  can  i 
compete  and  I think  we  will 
win  in  the  West  Indies.” 

Atherton’s  conviction  is 
based  upon  the  recognition 
that  this  Ashes  series,  what- 
ever the  margins  of  the  past 
three  Tests  might  suggest 
has  not  been  the  mismatch  of 
recent  vintages.  Mark  Taylor, 
Australia’s  captain,  who  has 
experienced  five  winning 
Ashes  series  In  a row,  is  of 
the  same  mind. 

"I  don’t  think  Michael  Ath- 
erton needs  advice  right  now; 
he  needs  support  from  the 
people  around  him,”  he  said. 
“I  think  English  cricket  is  im- 
proving. we  are  3-1  up  but  we 
have  been  under  pressure.  I 
don't  think  a tour  cf  foe  West 
Indies  Is  the  right  time 'to 
change  the  captain  and  2 


think  England  can  win  there. 

“Over  tiie  past  eight  years  I 
think  Australia  and  England 
have  both  improved.  England 
have  fought  pretty  well  in  the 
series.  I was  never  going  to 
say  It  but  tonight  I will:  I 
think  we  are  the  world’s  best , 
side  at  the  moment”  And  , 
with  that  Taylor  finally  ad- 
mitted what  everyone  has 
known  all  along. 

Atherton’s  faith  In  England 
was  not  drawn  from  a fourth- 


innings  batting  collapse 
which  seemed  a throwback  to 
the  bad  cdd  days.  There  is  a 
dividing  line  between  posi- 
tive batting  and  sheer  reck- 
lessness and  England,  their 
captain  went  some  way  to 
conceding,  had  crossed  it. 

“You  have  to  be  in  a posi- 
tive frame  cf  mind.  You  have 
to  hit  the  bad  ball  and  make 
them  bowl  you  out,  not  give 
your  wicket  away.  We  were 
lacking  in  the  second  aspect” 


side-on  glance 


England  could  have  saved  the  fifth  Test  yesterday  had: 

(D  The  temperature  in  Nottingham  risen  so  inexorably  that 
the  Umpires  called  off  play  for  the  welfare  of  the  Australian 
fielders. 

(II)  The  contractors  redeveloping  the  Radcliffe  Road  End 
moved  their  diggers  on  to  the  outfield  to  begin  work  at  8.30  in 
the  morning. 

(HI)  Tony  Banks,  the  Minister  for  Sport  ruled  that  all 
competitive  sport,  apart  from  Premiership  football,  was  a 
waste  of  time  and  should  cease  forthwith. 

(HO  Nottingham.*!)!  ire  County  Council’s  health  and  safety 
department  ruled  that  Glenn  McGrath  is  potentially  injurious 
to  the  well-being  of  England  batsmen. 

00  Qyrfl  Mitchley  stopped  not  giving  people  out  Ibw,  and 
didn't  give  them  out  caught  or  bowled  either. 

(VI)  Shane  Wame  performed  the  anatomical  feat  that  English 
crowds  have  been  chanting  for  all  summer- 

(Vlp  I*ord  MacLaurin  unveiled  a sweeping  reorganisation  of 
Test  cricket  that  involved  England  automatically  receiving 
200  runs  at  the  start  of  their  second  innings. 

CVnj)  McGrath,  who  speaks  of  “a  great  affection  for  the 
mother  country",  served  up  a series  of  deliberate  half-volleys 
to  set  up  *‘a  humdinger  of  a decider”  at  The  OvaL 
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A boy  nanxed  Winfred.. 
Jbanks  to  the  Johnny  Cash 
Principle,  Winfredo^bbs 
Wark  shirt)  grew  np  to  be  a 

^5Sin^elHlck®rfor 

w New  Orleans  Saints. 
Here  he  is  clattering  Kimble 

tWeft  running  back,  to  a 
pre-season  friendly. 
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New  titles  but  those  old  habits  die  hard 

SCREEN 

BREAK 


Martin 

Kelner 


THEY  couldn't  resist  it  At 
half-time  in  the  Barnsley 
game  on  Match  of  the  Day,  or 
MoTD  as  the  new  titles  insist 
we  now  know  it  we  got  the 
shot  of  the  pit  winding  gear — 
although  probably  only  after 
an  assiduous  search  of  the 
crowd  had  foiled  to  unearth 
anybody  wearing  a flat  cap  or 
rating  a pie. 

At  least  it  wasn't  accompa- 
nied by  the  sound-track  from 
the  Hovis  commercial.  But 
then  they  had  already  used 
that  In  Football  Focus  awe: 
moody  black-and-white  shots 
of  terrace  houses  and  cobbled 
streets.  Only  in  a post-modern 
Ironic  way.  of  course. 

"You  patronise  Barnsley  at 
your  perU.M  said  the  reporter 
Jon  Champion,  who  then  pro- 
ceeded to  interview  the 
doughty  white-haired  old 
Yorkshlrewoman  who  had 


Weekend  results 


supported  Barnsley  for  70 
years.  Strange,  the  Manches- 
ter United  preview  was  cov- 
ered by  an  interview  with 
Alex  Ferguson  and  there  was 
not  a white-haired  old  lady  in 
sight. 

1 seem  to  remember  we 
went  through  an  this  when 
Middlesbrough  made  it  to  the 
Premiership  and  sign  pH  their 
foreign  contingent.  MoTD  and 
FF  — as  the  new-look  SB 
column  has  decided  Football 
Focus  win  now  be  called  — 
persist  in  a ridiculous  sense 
of  wonder  not  only  that  teams 
from  towns  where  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a decent 
large  espresso  can  play  in  die 
Premiership,  but  also  that 
Brazilian  or  Eastern  Euro- 
pean footballing  mercenaries 
could  possibly  settle  in 
industrial  northern  Bngland 


As  if  them  weren’t  towns  in 
Brazil  and  Eastern  Europe 
exactly  like  Barnsley  and 
Middlesbrough. 

Still,  dds  outmoded  attitude 
did  give  ns  the  most  bizarre 
interview  of  the  day,  in  which 
Barnsley’s  South  African  Eric 
Tinkler  claimed  he  was  lured 
to  Barnsley  by  being  told  it 
was  "just  like  Leeds’*.  Not 
just  like  Las  Vegas,  you 
understand,  or  Cape  Town  or 
the  Kruger  National  Park,  hut 


“Just  like  Leeds”.  Tinkler  and 
the  reporter  chuckled  know- 
ingly at  die  very  suggestion 
that  gritty  careworn  Barnsley 
could  ever  be  compared  to  the 
Shangri-La  that  Is  Leeds  (the 
Venice  of  the  North  as  we 
locals  know  it). 

The  Barnsley  story,  as  it 
happened,  fizzled  out  and  died 
before  five  o’clock  (cut  to 
firpnp  of  discarded  fish  and 
chip  papers  blowing  down 
rain-lashed  cobbled  street  and 
disillusioned  drunk  stagger- 
ing from  cheerless  pub)  but 
the  BBC  was  determined  not 
to  let  go  of  it.  which  led  to  a 


The  Barnsley 
story  fizzled 
out  and  died 
(cut  to  scene  of 
discarded  fish 
and  chip  papers 
blowing  down 
a rain-lashed 
cobbled  street) 
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Workington  30.  London  46  BaOsy  6. 
Saoewtf  Witetom  Piaacot4Hamd 
Hempewed  44;  Wataefrevan  36  Land  Lynx 
«■ 

YOUTH  MYUHMTIOMAU  Australia 
SO  Borla  Young  Lions  .0.  . 


GOLF 


C8EMAP0L  CZECH  OPEN 
(Prague  Heel  a*  eros  (CWTra  uitiw 
•wad): 
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nasty  moment  for  West  Ham 
fang  casually  timing  in  to 
Radio  S Live’S  SR  (Sports 
Report). 

“Barnsley  get  off  to  a dream 
start"  was  the  main  headline, 
followed  by  commentary  on 
Neil  Redfeam’s  opening  goal, 
before  the  announcement  in 
very  small  print  of  West 
Ham’s  eventual  victory. 
Clearly,  a headline  saying 
"West  Ham  scuffle  to  a spir- 
ited but  not  very  pretty  vic- 
tory just  like  they  did  at  the 
end  of  last  season"  was  . not 
going  to  be  much  of  a erowd- 
gleaser. 

Some  football  fang,  though, 
will  have  missed  SR  alto- 
gether in  order  to  avoid  the 
scores  until  MoTD.  I didn't 
realise  people  still  did  that 
but  because  the  news  bulletin 
just  before  MoTD  advised 
viewers  to  avert  their  eyes 
while  the  football  scores  were 
flashed  up,  we  must  assume 
that  the  old  habit  persists. 

T find  thLg  remaTkahlp,  espe- 
cially on  a day  like  Saturday 
when  avoiding  the  scores 
would  have  involved  you 
spending  the  day  in  some  sort 
of  a sensory  deprivation  tank, 
starved  of  knowledge  of  the 
athletics,  the  cricket  and  the 
Hungarian  Grand  Frix,  and 
denied  the  pleasure  of  Mark 
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Lawrenson  on  the  Six-O-Six 
’phone-in  or  Danny  Baker  on 
Talk  Radio. 

You  would  have  soon  been 
tipped  off  anyway  about  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
Barnsley  story  by  the  match’s 
relegation  to  a supporting  fea- 
ture to  the  Liverpool-Wimble- 
don  dash,  where  both  the 
football  and  the  story  were  for 
better. 

Liverpool’s  star  forward,  in 
the  absence  of  Robbie  Fowler, 
was  the  prodigiously  talented 
and  gy riting  Michael  Owen, 
only  17  years  old,  as  John 
Motson  told  us  at  least  half 
a dozen  times  In  his 
commentary. 

It  will  probably  not  startle 
you  to  learn  that  Owen 
"showed  a maturity  for  be- 
yond his  years”  and  that 
when  he  scored  from  a penal- 
ty to  gain  the  draw  for  Liver- 
pool he  was  — guess  what  — 
"cool  as  you  like". 

It  all  aridpd  up  to  a flood 
start  for  Liverpool  who,  inter- 
estingly enough,  have  “never 
been  higher  than  third  since 
the  Premiership  started, 
which  I find  quite  amazing 


since  they  were  never  out  of 
the  top  two  in  18  of  the  19 
years  before  that”. 

Yes,  new  MoTD  but  same 
Old  MoTTY. 


TV  SPORT 

HIGHLIGHTS 


Today 


Live  Football  Arsenal  v 
Coventry  Cfly. 

Sky  Sports  1, 7pm 

Um  Fobthal  Sheffield  United  v 

Sunderland. 

Sky  Sports  3, 12  noon 

Golf  Walker  Cup,  second  and 

final  day. 

Sky  Sports  3, 230pm 

Roe  log  From  Leicester  and 

Thlrak. 

Sky  Sports 3, 630pm 
Foofbal  Match  of  the  Eighties, 
1983-84.  - 
BBC1,  lOMJpm 

Snooker  John  Parrott  v Jimmy 
White. 

Eurosport,  11pm 
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ATP  CUAMPfOMSMPS  (Ohio): 

OuftO'  IfciQli  A Com  (Sp)  MS  Bru- 
fluera  (Sp)  4-«  b-3  5-2  it*  PSw 
pm  (US)  W Y Kawnlkov  (Rus)  6-2  6-£  I 

dong  (US)  bt  G Kuerten  (Br)  6-1  6-2 
T Mnrtir  (Aw)  bt  J Slwnartnfc  (N«hJ  6-1 
7-6  7-6.  Ifni  llinki  lum  at 
Coats  0-3  0-4;  Muster  (Au)  M Chang  6-3 
4-67-6. 

ATPTOUKKAMIMT(San  Marino): 
Qaartar-rfaafsi  F ttaatSa  (Sp)  M C Ruud 
(Nor)  6-3  6-1;  C Co«ta.{8p)  MJ  San- 
entx  (Sp)  0-3  B-3;  ■ O—nft—  tSwa) « 

r - 

i (Swim  Com  (So)  1-0  6-1  »-3. 
i ta  Qustafssofl  6-46-1. 
Asne(Cau. 
hxnfa):  OanWi  HmUo  L Daiomiort  (US) 
MNTiiiriBl(Fr)6-1  3-66-3;AFt*- 
■ (US)  br  A Sandwz  Vlcsrio  (Sp)  S-0 
6-1  6-3;  ■ Mn0i  (Swftz)  bt  A Hubar 
(Oar>  e-SB-0.  taMUta  DwMpart  M 
Mngto  6-«  4-6  6-A  M Stlw  (US)  M 
Rill  6-06-3. 

UTASAT2UJTE  (Southsas): 

~ ■“  ’ iC«nUiaM(GB]ttAPv- 

mar  (QB)  6-4  6-4:  T H6cM  (Aus)  be 
O Froofcva  [G8)  63  7-6.  Mi  WHtan 
IXT  MHeTwHI  7-6  6-Q.  Worn 

■ (Rus)  M J Lu* 
00*8  (Bus)  8-0  6-7  6-0:  LOOM  (HO 
HT  Miogravo  (Ata)  3-06-3  7-0.  hafe 
i btGsPla  6-3  6-3. 


AUSTRALIAN  RULES 


iE88< naaan.7[7S) 
Goolong  9.14(68);  Sydney  T7.17  (119)  SI 
KBda  1820  (126);  Port  APeieUte  04 
(56)  A dalMfle  9.11  (65).  Sefitoyi  Frp. 
menfle  12.13  (05)  Richmond  5.12  (43); 
Western  BuDdogs  14.18  (102)  Melbourne 
0.10  (64);  Cwfion  14-23  (107)  CoUIng- 
•ood  13.13  (Bit  Hawthorn  100  (66)  Meet 
Co**!  13.9  (87). 


BASEBALL 
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AMERICAN  IXAOtTBi  Bolton  6 Ken- 
*»  CS»y  Z Te»»  6 ClevMtnd  5;  Toroma  6 
DemsU  3;  Mhmeeata  9 NY  YenfcMe  1: 
BeBmore  8 Anaheim  2:  Seame  5 Chicago 
wtitB  Sox  0;  Texas  4 Cleveland  3 
(is  gm);  demad  « Texas  2;  cm  Whae 
Sot  3 Seoffla  2.  Otma  3 Toronto  2 
Kansas  City  9 Boston  2;  NY  Yonkeoe  4 
Mbnesnai;  Oakland  6 MUwBiAeeZ 
Anabe(ni4  Bafetmorel 

NATieHAL  LIAOUEi  Cmed^O  Cubs 

3 San  Olego  1; LM  An96>ee  lOClndrmati 
9;  San  Fiwic4»  4 UoMroal  0;  Florida 
6 Atlanta  *:  hy  Mas  6 Houston  1;  SI  Louis 
6 PhUadelphfa  1:  Catorado  5 Plos- 
burgb  3ABanta  4 Florida  X San  Diego  7 
CMcego  5:  Colorado  8 PBtaburgh  7; 
Clndnnati  3 Los  Angeles  Z.  Houston  6 NY 
Mats  3;  Moobssi  2 San  Prandsco  1; 
PMada)pMa38tLaalsZ 


BOWLS 


BMUSH  WOfMtM  NATtONAL 

CWAMPI0H6IIM  0 (Royal  Ueemlngton 
If**)-  nienip..  ■ W Owplona 

mi  IMeMi  p nano  [Brio- 
portjbtJSaiaidare  (Rlngmod.  Hamp- 
aNre)  21-7;  J Poiev  (Graai  Baddow)  bt  J 
Bailey  (CMrtMy  Cutaw)  21-11;  • 
Attmrtew  (Carlton  Conway)  tn  A PhllpUl 
(Ba  Concord,  lilddieeae)  21-14;  K 
Hw  tOxtord  C&C)  bl  J StoUns.  Wig. 
loti)  2V-1Z  Bewil  Hnel  H— B H 
Pottey  21-14;  Mm  U Atherton  21-14. 

'■Hewebt  Hawed  21-6. 

P-26 ahialaar 0 awl  III  it  Llftiki 
I (Norfolk  dob)  bt  A Gnuohall  (WaJ- 
mam  Park)  2T-1S.  P*agfc  C Wnrth— 
(Patman) bt wrutetm 2i-n.  wutnn  «m 


Tuesday  1 2 


Live  Criokot  Essex  v 
Glamorgan,  NatWest  Trophy 
semi-final. 

BBC2,  10£Sam-1 2.45pm  and 
1.2S-7pm;  highlights  Sky  Sports 
1,8pm;BBC2.11.15pm 
Tennis  Boris  Becker  v Thomas 
Muster,  exhibition  match. 
Eurosport,  730am 
Live  Footing  QPR  v Wolves, 
Coca-Cola  Cup  first  round  first 
leg. 

Sky  Sports 3,  730pm 


OmiilMD  (Waltham  Park.  Grimsby)  bt 
M Bbort  A J White  (Bungay.  SidMk)  21-1 : 

Ryan  (Magdalen  Park,  Surrey)  16-13. 
THBUJ  SHOTS  U-aST*ST  (Hor  rv 
chureh)»  First  aaaalawTVblaar  1400  id 
(S  Ketlon.  N Jonas.  R Nswman)  bt 
Australia  (M  Brown.  P Hannan,  T Elitun) 
16-16;  teM  (R  Sam peon.^ T 
Taylor,  I Bond)  trt  Australia  (G  WIHla,  T ' 
SomervUlo.  B Duprsr)  19-10.  teks 
(Eng  #rst):  N Jeosa/I  Bond  bt  T Somer- 
vilie/B  Duprez  24-16;  S Skattoo/R 
Msaman  bt  P HannanTT  Siam  18-18;  R 
Sampaon/T  Taylor  lost  to  M Brown/ 
17-16.  TteMiw  Baropua  bt 


Brown  21-16;  Taylor  lost  to  1 
vMa  16-21;  Bond  M EJMrm  21-20;  Nw 
«ai  bt  Wiuts  21-17;  SkaRonbtDu- 
prsz  21-20:  Jobss  W Hannan  21-14. 
taaalon  ramrtb  England  6 Australia 
1.  Match  rsaaffc  England  9 Australia  2. 


CYCLING 


UK  (HddaHwt): 

1 U Paschal  (Gar)  Can- 
tlns  2amn  32sec:  2 S Knavon  (Neth) 

TVM  alSsae;  3 M Sandstosd  (Dsn)  Biksra 
Bast  14.  PteM  ataga  (Slagdae  to  Co- 
psnhagsn.  150km):  1 Q Lombardi  (B)  TeJe- 
kamShrZrnnin  laac  2 L Van  Bon 
(Noth)  Rabobank;  3 R McEwon  (Aua)  Ra- 
bobank) both  same  Ume.  Ptnal  w 
am  8 Knavan  (Nstni  TVU  i»rr47Jnin 
35a  ae;  2 P Melnart  (Dan)  US  Postal  at 
lOese  3 J SHbby  (Dan)  TVM  2«. 


EQUESTRIANISM 


DUBUM  HORSBSHOWi  KarrypoM 
Speed  Ch—pInnMilpi  1 Flo  Jo  (M 

Hughes.  Ire)  6007  sec  2 Virtual  Vil- 
lage Solitaire  (G  BilUngtoa.  GB)  00.62:  S 
Vink  Dle)BBper  (Evan  ear  Vteuten. 

Nath)  60S.  KatrmW  MauMtl 
Ch  teid  Pribo  1 Senator  Teas  Hanauar 
(R  Smith.  G8)  clear  45.12  sec:  2 KBbaha  (J 
Landing  ham.  Ira)  dr  *6.27;  S Oparelte 
La  Sllia  (J  Tops.  HoO  dr  ASM;  * virtuM 
VIBcge  Absolom  (M  WMtsksr.  GB);  4 
ms  47.10. 


HOCKEY 


WOWDPSWORLDCUPQUAU- 
FM  (Harare);  ElMib  ptsea  Entfand  2 
Russia  1 (England  quality  (or  Wtorld 
Cup);  Ireland  ft  China  3. 0-12tb  ptenar 
Spain  3.  Canada  2:  Zimbabwe  2, 

M^IMATIONAL  (Cartfff);  WabB  3 
Franca  3.  Wales  i Francs  1. 


MOTORCYCLING 


BRITISH  SUPBtBOCE  CSHW 

(Knocknill,  File):  Plsel  qKWra  1 N 
Mackenzie,  Cadbury*  Boost  Yamaha, 

51 .2«saB;  2 C Walker.  Cadburys  Boost 
Yamaha.  61.832;  3 T Rymer,  Kawasa- 
ki. 51.632: 4 S Hiaiop.  Sabre  Airways  Ka- 
WBSakl,  51.705;  5 1 Uacphsreon,  Ka- 
wasaki 51.721;  6 M Llewellyn,  Creseem 
Suzuki.  51.73ft  7 J Uoodla.  Creacara 
Suzidd.  51.920. 


SQUASH 


WORLD  JUNIOR  womm  TRAM 

HIP  (Rio  de  Janeiro):  R 
England  2 NZ 1 (t  Us  ot  S KltcH  n 
9-6  9-5l0-6;VLanlt88lsraa!tDL_ 

0-8  6-10  7-8;  C leanM  Dl  H King 

8- 6 10-8  6-2).  374  pbea  phv-oth  Malay- 
sia 2 Belgium  1.  a/10|4yoHiAi4- 
tralte  2 Scotland  1 [L  Kaating  teat  to  L 

— 0-6 1-8 10-8  9-3  8-10:  K 

M J Dickson  9-6  9-09-1:  J 
btCLdleh  3-0  9-66-1).  13/1* 
star  sHt  US  3 Ireland  0 (J  Bsavar  bt  A 
Plata  8-5  9-6  6-9  9-7;  HQidck  WC 
Hasty  9-5  8-2;  D Bans  ta  S Fairley  9-7  9-0 

9- 3). MiteMbteil  England; 2 
Now  Zealand;  a Malaysia;  4 Belgium;  9 
Canada;  0 Egypt  7 Germany;  B 

" Min;  0 Australia;  10  Scotland;  1 1 South 
Idea;  12  Francs;  13  US;  14  Ireland; 

IS  Oenraaric  is  Wales. 


[Wednesday  13  | 

1 Saturday  1 6 j 

Liwo  FootbaB  Newcastle  United 
v Croatia  Zagreb,  European 
Champions'  Cup  second 
qualifying  round  first  leg. 

17V,  8pm 

Live  Cricket  Warwickshire  v 
Sussex,  NatWest  Trophy  semi- 
final. 

BBC2,  10.25am-1 2.45pm  and 

I. 25-7 :30pm;  highlights  Sky 
Sports  3,  8pm  and  BBC2, 

II. 15pm 

Racing  From  Ssndown  and 
Hamilton. 

Live  Super  League  Sheffield  v 
Bradford. 

Sky  Sports  1. 6pm 
(bandstand  Including  racing, 
golf  and  show  jumping. 

BBC1, 12.15pm 
UvaGolfUSPGA. 

Sky  Sports  3, 4pm 

Racing  From  Brighton  and 
Wolverhampton. 

Sky  Sports  2. 6.30pm 

Live  Athletics  Monaco  GP. 
Eurosport,  6.30pm 

Sky  Sports  3, 6pm 

Live  Rugby  League  St  Helens  v 
Paris  St-German,  World  Club 
Championship  quarter-final. 

Sky  Sports  1,  7.30pm 

Athletics  Zurich  Grand  Prtx. 
rrv,  ii.40pm 

1 Sunday  1 7 l 

Live  Football  Ipswich  v 
Middlesbrough. 

Sky  Sports  3. 12  noon 

Live  MotorcycBng  British  GP. 
Eurosport,  10-10.30am  and 
11am-3pm 

Live  Womerf*  Cricket  England 
v South  Africa,  one-day 
international. 

Sky  Sports  2, 11am 

Stnday  Grandstand  Including 
gott.  motorcycling  and  racing. 
BBC2, 12noon 

Live  FootbaB  Dundee  United  v 

1 Thursday  14  | 

Live  Qolf  US  PGA 

Championship,  day  one. 

Sky  Sports  3, 5pm 

Urn  Golf  Women's  British  Open, 
dayone. 

BBC2, 2.30pm 

1 Friday  15  I 

Hibernian. 

Sky  Sports  1, 3.30pm 

Live  Golf  US  PGA 

Championship. 

Sky  Sports  3, 4pm 

Live  Super  Leagie  Leeds  v 
London. 

Sky  Sports  1, 6.30pm 

Live  Athletics  British 
Challenge. 

C4, 6.30pm 

Um  Golf  US  PGA. 

Sky  Sports  3, 5pm 

Live  Golf  Women’s  British  Open. 
BBCZ  2.25pm 

Racing  From  Newbury. 

BBC2, 2.25pm 

Live  Footbal  Nottingham  Forest 
v Norwich. 

Sky  Sports  1,  7pm 

The  week’s  fixtures 


TODAY 


.«  Arsenal  v 

Coventry  (BJ). 

Coco  Cote  C»ei  Brat  unit,  first 
lev  Doncaster  v Nottingham  Forest  (7 30). 

(Colombo}:  Sri  Lanka  v 


India. 


ATP  taterwartmal  (Now  Haven.  Com 
TwcUcut  to  Aug  17). 

ATP  Mb  (Indianapolis:  to  Aug  17). 
WowMote  C— Itei  Opte  (Toronto: 
to  Aug  17). 


(te  Aug  15). 


TOMORROW 


(7  JO  unless  Stated) 

UP*  ciwteSacoed  erthiNa 
round,  Oral  leae  FC  Tirol  Innsbruck  v 
Celtic  (SO);  Trattzonapor  v Dundee 
Ud  (8.0). 

PAOteRaa  Pi  au'lwiMpr  Crystal 
Palace  v Bams»ayJ7^S) 

Cecn-Cota  Oral  Nrotrotd.  that 
■am  Blackpool  v Man  C (7.45,  a-g  Bourns- 
mouth  v Torquay  (7.45.  a-tl;  Brenoord 
v Shrewsbury  (7.45):  Bristol  C v Bristol 
Rovers  (7.45);  Cambridge  lAd  V West 
Brom  (7/46):  Cardm  v Southend;  Chester  v 
Carflafs;  Colchester  v Luton  (7A5); 

Craws  v Bury  (7.46)-.  Darlington  v Notts  Co 
(7.4B:  Qltnngham  * Birmingham 

(7.45) ;  Widderaflald  v Bradbrd  C (7/45); 
Lincoln  v Bumlay  (7.45);  Maccteslletd 

v Hull  (7.45K  Mansnetd  v Stockport  (7.46); 
Northampton  v Millwafl  (745);  Nor- 
wich v Bam  at  (7/05);  Oldham  v Grimsby 
(7/45):  Oxtord  Utd  * Plymouth  (7/45); 
Psterborouph  v Portsmouth  (7.45):  Port 
Vale  V York  (745);  QPR  v wotver- 
htunpton  (7/46);  Reading  v Swansea  (7.46): 
Rochdale  v Stoke  IBB);  Rotherham  v 
Prssion  (7/45);  Scarborough  v Scunthorpe. 
Trarmare  v Hartlepool  (7.45):  Walsall 
v Exeter  (7A5);  Wigan  v Chesterfield 

(7.45) ;  Wrath  urn  v Shell  Utd; 
wycorrtbs  v Fidham  (7A5). 


first  mow*  Ayr  v Queen’s  Pfc  Berwick  v 
Montrose;  Ctyflev  Ram;  Cowden- 
heath  vCtydebank;  Dumbarton  vFalWrtcE 
HtevSt  Mirren  (7.45);  Forfar » E SUr- 
Ung;  Gr  Morton  v Albion;  Hamilton  v Par- 
ade 8tsnhotM«Mdr  v U irtngston. 


Evenoa  v Nonm  Forest  (7.D).  first  Dio- 

. _ jo  C Palace  v Swindon  (2.0):  Watford  v 
Wimbledon  (7J0):  West  Ham  v QPR 
(7AS). 

PHsndEssr  AMratan  Tn  v Stapanhlll; 
Loughborough  v Leicester  (6  to);  Oxtord  C 
v Woldng  (7/45);  Romlord  v Dag  ft 
Rod. 


■tafWaaa  TWwftgn  taMrt 

Cbelutshnd:  Eraax  v Gtemoroan. 
tec  and  XI  C-ahlp:  Oakhaac  Lelcee- 
twaMra  V Yorkshire  [11  ft  4 days). 

Oat 


Bowdom  Cheshire  v Dorset  Boroy  Tro- 

eeyi  Down  v Oxfordshire. 

RUCBVLEAOUE 

Tear  u«te  (Bunttoburg):  SE 

Qiresneland  v BARLA  Young  Lions 

(StoamL 

> IWermteK  tn  Aug  10). 


WEDNESDAY 


(Ttoufttassststsd) 

HM^Mkg  IFK 

Gothenburg  v Rangers  (8.0);  Neweaa-  ' 
tie  vNK  Croatia  Zagreb  (BBSL 
PA  Cut  ton  Promliraklr  Aston  Villa 
v Blaekbum  (7/46);  Derby  v WlnMstton 
(7^5);  Liverpool  v Lafowter  (7/45); 

Man  Utd  v Southampton  (8JBj  Shelf  Wed  v 
Lasds  (TM):  West  Ham  v Tottenham 
(7/45). 


Caae  CdsCapHntiroiftlkd 

btm  Brighten  v Leyton  Orlenl  (745):  Chart- 
ten  v Ipswich  (7.45):  Swindon  * War- 
lord (7.45), 

CteteWpCnp: 


Airdrie  v Dundee;  Inverness 
CT  v Queen  ol  South;  Stirling  v AOoa. 

La 


Birmingham  v Preston  (7.15).  net  Wv- 
Mob  Grmasby  v Oldham  (7.0):  Man  C 
v Sunderland  16.46):  MtdtSestxough  v Hrd- 
dersll eld  (7 .0).  Neats  Co  v Wolver- 
hampton (7.0);  Port  Vale  v West  Brom 
(7  J)).  Second  DMrinm  Barnsley  v 
Rochdale  (7.01:  Blackpool  v Burnley  (7.0): 
Rotherham  v Shell  Utd  (7.0):  Shrews- 
bury v Carlisle  (7.0),  York  v Wrexham  (7  0) 


Arsenal  v Charlton  (20);  Ipswich 
v Norwich (7.0); Luton  vOxford  Utd 
128);  Portsmouth  v Southampton  (7.0):  Tot- 
lenham  v Mlirwalf  (7  to). 


WotM  Cbdi  ChamplanaMpftowo- 
pon  OuaWter  81  Helens  v Pane  (7  tot. 
Stones  Super  League:  Wigan  v War- 
rington (7  to). 

PtMelnnal  Preutacgfahw Cumbria 
Poofc  Barrow  v Whitehaven:  Workington  v 
Carlisle.  East  YoHcMdro  Pooh 
Feathennone  * Hull  KR:  York  v Hull  Lan- 
mdln  Pod:  Leigh  v Rochdale 
Wrat  Ydutea  Pool:  HunsJ  M v 
Dewsbury. 

CHCKEI 

NaCWoot  Trophy:  SomKfloafe  Bdp- 
tfnteni  Warwicks rUra  v Sussex. 

XII 


Held:  Parts  lura  v Hampshire.  I 
tareeb  Durham  v Northants.  C 
Itnteno  Gtoucceier9ftire  v 
Nottinghamshire,  thtfldfnnti  Surrey  v 
Warwicks.  mrtiHetnn  im  1m  Sussex  v 
Lancashire.  Omharoiayr  Wdrcesier- 
ahlre  v RCdifleaax. 

Q 

utfps  (Seville. 


Sp,  te  Aug  24). 


■ritteti  Mtd-Ar 


•Mjp  (Prestwick;  to  Aug  17). 
ATHLETICS 

IAAF  Grand  Prtx  meeHng  (Zurich). 


THURSDAY 


torana>GteWhmnCi«i(ta6 
(yutg  ramid,  Arat  fog:  Cwmbran  v 
National  Bucuraad  (Eto);  Gtenavon  v 
Leg  la  Daewoo  (7  to).  Kilmarnock  v 5 he* 
bourne  (7  to) 

Pgnttee  Li 


ffiadrtum  v Tranmare  (7  j));  Leeds  v Man 
UM  (7.0):  Shall  Wee  v Liverpool  (7  0). 
rrlanttoam  ABr  mcham  v OtfOand 
Untv  USA  (7.30);  Crawley  Tn  v Crystal  Pat- 
aca (7.45;  a-n 
RUGBY  LEAGUE 


to  Swtnton  v Keighley  (7  to). 
VoduMra  Pooh  Bromley  v 
Hudderalleld. 

GOLF 

USPOACharopiooetea  (New  York; 
to  Aug  17). 

~~  ntfi  BHUaS  Opaa  (Sunnlng- 
dale;  to  Aug  17). 


'(Prestwick). 


FRIDAY 


FOOTBALL 

Matlemefcle  I ■■gnat  Wrab  BraMoid 
C V Soka  (7.45):  NotOn  Forest  v Norwich 
(7.45  c Sunderland  v Mon  C (7.45). 

Cot  "*  - — 


West  Ham  v Tottenham  (7.451. 

emCKET 

Brttaanle  Aroemea  Coanty  €?sMp 

(lour  days;  n.O):  Uertiyj  Deroya  v Lena. 
-PortawumdE  Hants  v Yoms.  •fcnrfai 
Middx  v Surrey.  Trait  BiMgw  Notts  v 
SamarsaL  Hovoi  Sussex  v Gloues. 
■Wore  els  it  worn  v Qiem. 

Tour  outeB  (lour  days;  n.O): 
-Cltofcinlunk  First-class  colonies  Select 
XI  vPaklstan  A. 

Woneote  kacenoaional  (one  day. 

1 1.0}:  Briatoh  England  v SoutfiAMeane. 


t 
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Racing 


Princely 
rules  okay 
in  Ireland 


:•>  :.i\  v:,-. . ■ v j, .V; 

* if.  f.  . ' ' , ' . : • ' • , y . 


Chris  Hawkins 

mnSH  challengers 
achieved  a one-two 
jin  the  Group  One 
'Heinz  57  Phoenix 
Stakes  at  Leopardstown  yes- 
terday when  Princely  Heir, 
trained  by  Mark  Johnston, 
h*»lri  off  the  Godolphin  fiHy 
Asforah.  in  a desperate  fight 
for  a first  prize  of  £86,000. 

But  for  Jason  Weaver,  the 
winning  jockey,  there  was  a 
sting  in  the  t*1*1  when  the 
stewards  handed  him  a four- 
day  whip  ban  (August  19-22) 

moaning  he  Will  mica  the 

York  Ebor  meeting  next 
week. 

“It’s  a nuisance  but  I won’t 
be  appealing,”  said  Weaver. 
"At  least  Princely  Heir  has 
shown  what  a good  horse  he 
is." 

Weaver  always  bad  the  19-1 
chance  racing  dose  to  the 
pace  set  by  Hopping  Higgins, 
and  taking  over  approaching 
the  final  furlong,  the  colt  ran 
on  strongly  to  resist  the  Fran- 
kie Dettori-ridden  Asfhrah, 
the  15-8  favourite,  to  win  by  a 
bead. 

Harbour  Master,  the  Coven- 
try Stakes  winner  trained  by 
Aidan  O'Brien,  was  never  go- 
ing the  pace  and  came  Tafa»  to 
take  third  beaten  just  over  a 
length  and  a hal£ 

Princely  Heir  won  at  Ripon 
and  Beverley  before  being 
asked  to  tackle  sterner  com- 
pany and  finished  third  to 
Lady  Alexander  and  the 
much-vaunted  King  Of  Rings 
in  the  Anglesey  Stakes  at  The 
Curragh  last  time. 

King  Of  Kings  mlnani  yes- 


terday's  race  but  is  due  to 
reappear  in  the  Futurity 
Stakes  at  The  Curragh  on 

jSjJjS.  !?  — colfa  first 
attempt  at  seven  ftaiongs 

Johnston,  who  trains  at 
Middlehatn.  is  having  a won- 
derful run  and  commented: 
Tve  my  best  bunch  of  two- 

ZI5ndd£  iyer  could 
hardly  believe  It  when 
^incelyHeir  never  picked  up 
when  beaten  at  The  Curragh 
lasttime. 

“We  gave  htm  a little  break 
and  when  be  worked  wen  de- 
cided to  come  fbr  this.  He  saw 
out  the  six  furlongs  really 
weH." 

There  was  further  success 
in  store  for  Weaver  who  half 
an  hour  later  won  the  Group 
Three  Phoenix  stakes  on  Cre- 
te11 Gift  for  young  Wolver- 
hampton trainer  Nick  Littmo- 
den  gaining  his  first  Pattern- 
race  victory. 

But  in  Deauville  the  French 
kept  the  Group  One  Prlx  Mau- 
rice de  Gheest  at  home  when 
Occupandlste,  trained  by  Cri- 
quette  Head,  beat  Ed  Dunlop’s 
MonaassOr  by  half  a length. 
Dunlop  thought  the  ground 
was  too  soft  for  his  colt  who 
had  finished  in  front  of  the 
winner  last  month,  and  now 
has  the  Haydock  Park  Sprint 
as  the  target 

Romanov,  third  in  the  Vo- 
dafone Derby,  won  the  Rose 
Of  Lancaster  Stakes  at  Hay- 
dock  on  Saturday  to  give 
something  of  a boost  to  his 
Epsom  conqueror  Benny  The 
Dip,  who  is  being  readied  to 
do  battle  again  with  Bosra 
Sham  in  the  Juddmonte  Inter- 
national at  York  a week 
tomorrow.  The  pair  last  met 


Derby  D-day . . . Benny  The  Dip  (right)  will  attempt  to  boost  the  Blue  Riband  form  at  York. 


In  the  controversial  Eclipse 
Stakes  at  Sandown  where 
wmie  Ryan's  slow  pace-set- 
ting effort  on  Benny  The  Dip 
caused  the  problems  for 
Basra  Sham  which  resulted 
in  her  flashing  third  behind 
PilsudskL 

Benny  The  Dip  rallied  to 
take  second  that  day  and  has 
since  pleased  trainer  John 
Goeden  and  worked  "nicely” 
over  a mile  at  Newmarket  on 
Saturday.  Bosra  Sham  also 


tuned  up  with  a workout  over 
a mile  on  Saturday  ridden  by 
Pat  Eddery,  who  win  replace 
Kieren  Fallon,  and  had  no 
trouble  in  shaking  off  her  gal- 
loping nnmpanimis  Dushyan- 
tor  and  Besiege. 

Singspiel  is  another  likely 
runner  in  the  International 
with  Frankie  Dettori  in  the 
meaning  that  Ryan 
will  keep  the  ride  on  Benny 
The  Dip.  The  Derby  form 
might  not  have  worked  out 


well  overall  but  Benny  The 
Dip  proved  in  the  Eclipse  he 
Is  a very  decent  horse  and 
hardly  needs  to  be  compli- 
mented by  those  who  finished 
behind  him  at  Epsom. 

The  runner-up  Silver  Patri- 
arch is  the  main  culprit  and 
must  carry  the  can  for  devalu- 
ing the  Derby  form  but  his 
abysmal  effort  in  the  Irish 
equivalent  was  too  bad  to  be 
true.  He  will  attempt  to  show 
that  form  to  be  all  wrong  in 


photograph:  mahtm  lynch 

next  week’s  Great  VaZtigeur 
Stakes  at  York. 

At  Windsor  this  afternoon 
Monument  (4.00)  will  have 
the  invaluable  assistance 
Royston  Ffreach  in  the  Shad- 
well  Stud  Apprentice  Handi- 
cap and  looks  value  fbr  the 
nap. 

Jeff  Sing's  six-year-old.  a 
course  and  distance  winner, 
came  back  to  form  at  Notting- 
ham recently  when  winning 
with  something  to  spare. 


Leicester  evening  meeting  runners  and  riders 


CHHSWUMOMS 

190 

120  CfcnrUtew 

150  Off  The  Rail 

7.20  Pvkzy 

7J5Q  Secret  Combe  (ito) 

120  Arriving  Yoon  to  Sport 

FOgMhanded,  1*n  trackvrim  4Sf  rui-ln.  Srattit  mis. 

Going:  Good.  * Derates  bankers. 

Drew:  Low  numtera  best  in  races  ip  to  im. 

tong  Atones  trawlers  Hack  From  The  Sun  pL2fl).  W Tuner.  Somerset  151  irftes; 
Perecapa  {15(9,  B PaOng.  S Sant,  149  raflec  TiWty  Reef  p.50)  A Baauctenv  Urn  020).  J 
Dunlop,  W Suss®.  149  inks. 

Sewn  day  whom:  7.50  Fari  A tine. 

Motored  flat  than:  ISO  FrecHas;  120  Merab  IMG*  750  UtfChms;  &2D  Lufio. 
Vhoredb  120  tiptoe,  Airtnulon  Git  790  Quiet  Arch:  750  Moon  Song. 

Figures  In  tractate  after  hose's  name  denote  days  since  test  ouBng  . . .. 

J^IJQEJLF.  MENPHYS  MEDIAN  AUCTION  MADB4  FILES'  STAKES 

71  £3,535  (20  dedared) 

10  5 taja^rt  (T7)  A to*  8-11 

si  0 OtoJa  A A takrMI . 

4 pi)  0 Cotath  (14)  M tank  8-11 

r R Jotaxn  ttaogUon  8— IT 
Tl-11 


:Mtan8-11 

50  tag  La*  P7»  N Ufentai  S-11  — 


J.VS 2 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


w 


% i»na  I 


05  212  +10375 

-3180 


IM  11 
506  15.1 

ar  114 

115  HL4 


-2WS 

-47.0/ 

-4133 


iri 

Am 

% 

terilSl 

31 

178 

17.4 

+6UG 

25 

129 

19.4 

-021 

14 

118 

121 

■4073 

13 

67 

144 

•1086 

13 

mo 

tu 

*3083 

11 

43 

246 

-777 

10 

130 

778 

•MSI 

rlaS! 


r II  Ran  8-11 


*S£S SBBSrwi 

l e£SvTif 


a 

6 _ 
Dtonbl  (teR  Iteta  s-n 
3 SmM  (2$  J Godin  6-11 
00  take  OripflPfao  8-11 
0 SHMrt  Ugbs  (2)  J W S-11 
TiWb  toSjl Duty  S-11 


Britan  9-4  SmhW),  7-1 

IfON&Fagcdai 


sa.umwn  I 


S D*)ta 

W-1  BJfcn.  IiUyfW.  >6-1  Aatao 


it. 

4fl1) 


« £2.511  (M  declared) 

248605  totoQtMM 

28651  teiarirManta  ram  toon  B-iD 

aoaavitonMBitotonfre 

30(13  lack  Mn  Ito  ten  OTBF)  W 6 M Tina  8-8 . 

045440  Steaks  HnUa  (HI  NTtttoW 

00545  ton AtortBBCtata-e-8 

300  „ 

53SMto*aiMQ5)PEme8-4 

004  Gomsw  frn  N IfcTOlm  8-3 


7' 

•031 

SW  004  Oqm 

»(7)  445  Twr  IX 

fl  P2)  40463  Stool  Mk 

t*M  400  UntMsi  A R town  M2 
T3fl  04040  oMpal  lea  (ZTJ  P can  7-W 
Mfl  4060  BH  > pq  J H Man  7-10 


"iffiSi 


Britan  7-21 

flaSk-Un 


7-2  tomb  HMe.  11-2  Clnr  ton  7-1  tosta.  ft*  Ron  Its  Sir.  JnagM  at  10-1  togm* 


A tZf%aUMDSIUB  HANDCAR  3Y0 

wivw  1 m £3,1 71  (11  declared) 

ffl  (03401  Ote 

g aooi  mi 

« 3wn«sto  . _ 
fl  00046  Mta(9|BHta9-6 

Wl  6200  0ffTtatafcgS)HQni>9-i 

m 003223  a ■ rtunMMBtodndS- 

fill  34360  Film  CteJ*arfcn 8-11 


Thirsk  tonight 


CMSS  HAMMS 


TOP  Frew 


JedT  Knight 

i Haase  feto) 


6.05 
655 

7.05 

7.35  Mntosfcy 

105  Houctw  BrereUsBMr 

8.35  Pa  Friend  HsrtiLaVisto 

Lefl-hsnded  track,  shsp  in  natuB.  of  fust  over  IXm  wSh  4f  ruvte. 
ShaUAQI. 

Gotag:  Good  Id  Fhn.  * Denotes  bHws. 

Dra*K  No  advantage. 

Long  iflstsncs  bmtoi:  Short  Romance  (7.09,  J HRs.  Berks.  224 
nila  Bramble  Bear  ffl.05),  M Btenshard.  Berta.  224  mtos:  Asartr 
BJ35).  J M Bradtesr.  Gaia,  223  RfiBS. 
toM  dm  tom  8.35  Haste  La  Vbte. 

MriswoGrattont:  6.05  an  Fairy.  Visors*  None. 

(tyres  h brackate  ate  horse's  nans  denote  days  since  test  outing. 

WEST  YORKSHIRE  SB1JNG  HANDICAP 

ViU9 1m  £3.330  (18  declared) 

003080  IMIn  Mr  ffi  « 8 WMr  54-12 

00020  Hi  GMm  W M Bre  7-9-11 C 

KWM! 

040000 
■20000  I 

H4001MH1 

530510  - 

531050  Omari  CM  (6)  SHilWtee-e-l JL 

ooeoo  torn  mm  ptjp)  U Onpmi  7-8-1 1 s Cnen  0 
■04)08  tomri Hoatr CBjT Bn» 54-11  _ Sktata  IvfW  Pi 
1 5S44  tett|  (U|X3m  341-11 

SS3  4335M  ^a£?|17) * ffifiitoKSKfa  WMOCT 

*0  36OK0  Mtohp}«nJtenaM-a ■ Smj  (R  * 

176  &05QD  Start SknrtW 07M 4-8-5 SUM 

«H  4(0500  ton  * Lady  pi)  Mn  V tartiy  4-W A PgSR 

BMtoc  11-2  6-1  itaM.  7-1  TUtos  Fdlr.  SM  torj.  6-1  ItopJem 

Star,  Gmm  Mocry.  10-1  SavKana.  Dtari  Onto. 


Srife*  7-2 

OSItaME. 


(2HPItoU8-5. 
OHmunDbB-5.- 
ap7)J«s8-3  — 


SWPMV 

Emr  tore  1-7 
tonaS-4 

8-2 

7-2  RaoreHMrt.  9-2  RadfQra.  6-1  C^enOr.taratrtn  7-1  Fapa.  6-1  3«r  Stow.  1(M  Qtk. 


7 O/tUMBStSBRHTLKG  HANDICAP 

M um\9 1m2f £3,886  (Bdectare^ 

1M  ' 6?T2  8o*Ud»pi)HQlrt»3-9-T0 

an*  3-24  CmCil«)  (SRC  Ctmri  3^9-.: 

3 11)  M2200  ari8lAr5lWmwH*r«-M 

40  351326  PriarOflUJarStt 4-M 

3d)  06-20  QafctafcsMH Cvdr 3-6-2 - 

8(Q  405  NK)VSM ra HOtookto 3-8-12  _ 

70  424-36  SHOT  Ml  (tQJUKfee  44-121  — 

8(3)  0-6250  toingtoJtohvnBBB  8 * 


SKY 


to  today 
L MU 


■ Otar 


2-1  Cm  iMBosslJdr.  11-2  Utt*  6-1  Mac  8-1 
•'  20-1  Ua* 


WM  AM  Adi,  12-! 


y CQTIWVaSPHSE  CUUMM 


20^ 

40 

5(16 

70 

8nq 

% 

tia 

12(13) 

un 


STAKES  3YD 
7f  9yds  £2.847  (13  dedared) 

62032  Onto  BNfc(7)  VIAr  9-5 

5-5020  MCHHMPHNiK 

131641  MAUDS  a to  BUM)  54 

034006  immmirnnnwmiiifi  it 

056300  FMtoltetoMCI^7lMMlBM8-7 . 
34406  ■MBtttaS  (H))A Jm8-7 


SKY 


: Bstay* 


aca  t>.  jymMfTGCD»m8-7 . 


025020 


8^r. 


BUtoa56 . 


“■££ 

iimOM 

. ■ tmmi 


iBtesI 

500280  8M|tf’jQto» 
oteMtorhqR 
41000  mnitaunpg 

456003  Ma(7)R  

-65006  Odom  (17)  HCn*  8-1 
toOteMtooteCDtoe  5-iitm  tan  w tastBotk,  vcob  s««.  b-i  pm.  io-j 

todmOtone 


in 

8 

S 


UMfTH)  STAKES  3TD 

im  3f  183yds  £2,742  (9  dedared!) 

-55155  tot  Bm  tor  PGA  Ante  8-13 

-2HUS  Hem^TtalMif«|RMna8-13 

210260  Uriopi)(qRtt**BB-13. 


SKY 


00WM  BmjcLwpUCD  PB  J ttmtap  8-11 
80604  amvM(l7)JtetM841 
500  YWl  to  Sport  (24ji  «C!  841  _ 

661234  AnMrenmJMb8-10 

S656  lfl*«UfcrOBHte&-8 


% 


0600  StakSrtort(lGGBa«y86 1 

56Bmdm«iUan.  lt-4Atttag.ll-2HBaDir1to.8-1 6MBnBq,HmTaHMis.UdBilatari. 


' w 


_ i ttns.  3-1  Short  AntoEB.  13-2  itarOISHria.  6-1  Otaco 

Tn.0KkYYG(H.VH  Car  Wn. 


B MEDIAN  AUCTION 

3 «AAiD0i  STAKES  zro 

SKY 

S £3.383  (io  dedared 

0 HrMamadnlbsjnanalBiO-O 

: DfcaS 

0 ltaalnnpj)Yrnaili|1  0 

66  tatarin  pB)  ktaJltoadwB-41 . 

4 OtoiCtaMiCZaJaacrOri  ... 

J FOrime 

® isszTse  

J tami 

Tint  Ta  tori  BIWt»  9-0  _ . 

0 nriri.iwypnJMfca8-0 .. 

-AHS 

tJEmS 


?U*WUm«8-0 


„ -l  0-20*01  Cta.  8-1  fir  namBLlnto 

1 10-1  Tin  Total  Mate*. 


Q^QJCfWB  AND  L08STB1  STAKES  HANDICAP 

5f  £4^70  (7  declared) 

18360  BnacSMpGn  VJdnskn9-7 
3-10(0  ■totorampi}(teJBBiT9'7  __ 

160360  ram  Mn -taps)  MM  6-5 
110452  8Md*lmp2)(I1Matol 
15POOO  BDodM  pG  W taJ  taodan8-i2 

122E64  «toWsWiniAUWEKnte8-4 G Mto  B* 

333405  TMntaSmtaC08WJBa*B7-iO M ftmf  «* 

bn  3-1  Bontata  Bra.  7-2  warns  vm.  5-1  GOc  tan  wv  Urn  6-i 
aMl*ada,IltorsSapta  7-1  MOe 


SKY 


6 0 Cl GQUBI FIBCE  HOTB. 
i 09  HANDICAP  3YD 

Tm£4273(7declfflBcQ 

03353  Viftaii  03)0  Molar  S-7 

-S422  BtotaMgCtarifR  * Gann  96 

56058  ItotataaiMqtMittiS-S 

040000  MBritata(GraRMkrimd8-4 .. 

0-3331  tac*Armaidajn0McMta9-0.. 

020201  BniHtapGCnmres-O J 


•m  m 

FUnta 


■YOWCSWRE  PUDDING  HANDICAP 

'2m  £3,038  (7  dedared) 

>21561  rariaunmn  (4ta  *4  PlMWEnMir  7-10-c 

«Mto  n* 

006400  Afema>nMWta«4^-l0 A Mata  CB 

«H4  tannSdiAN  (28)  JEys  4-8-1 ■ StaWsr 

806413  MntaSp4)nPRVrreg685366 F UmcA 

0002  tatoKtyT) MM 3-8-4 I Mtai  & 

«> ® MtePtatata(47)Rta5-»-0 1 Mate  (l) 

ra»S4  toteta0ranrn&liftttaBBi4-/-12 Aa  Mtar* 


rn  124004. 


inmHWEMBb,6-13 . 


SKY 


7 JE  TATTH1SALLS  MADBf 

# aw  w AUCTION  STAKES  ZYO 
7t  £3316  05  dedared) 

1 S 0 todtatafl IAaJtomta8-iO J itaitam 

20  2222  Parana  Bums  (1G  PRTEtaBy  6-8  — - — L Cto—k 

3(9  OS  BkBtapquW£mtar86 8 Mto  (3) 


27  111  243  +4934 
18  97  18S  -130 
17  138  125  -2105 
16  SO  175  4007 
15  141  KMS  .7184 
14  44  313  +4103 
13  110  115  6.10 


Worcester  (N.H.) 


CfflB  HAMMONS 


TOP  FOR* 


Lady  Of  Uk 


2-15  PnRiitotol  Fflrtan  Curat 

Z4S 

3.15 

345  RoberfsToy  RobefTaToy 

4.15  Rsto  Cadet  Heat  Cadet  (nap) 

4.45  tailing  Da  Cartey  taming  De  Ceriay 

Left-handed  drcuR  d 1 m5l  wth  220yds  ruHn.  Fla  vrifa  easy  tisns, 

a my  (ter.  galtaping  bade 

6atay  Good  to  Finn.  * Denotes  btotora. 

Long  ihlnra  taraGtew  Battery  flred  (4.19.  N Mason.  Co 
(haham.  210  mbs;  EHe  Governor  {2.19,  N LsrnpenL  Oewn.  176 
rales;  ^ooesranca  Money  (4. IS  & Stoned  knaedate  (4.45),  F 
Murphy,  N Yate,  173  miles;  Star  Pertamereiig.  A Hobbs,  Devon, 
172  rate. 

Sawn  day  wkntrii  315  Coutfal 

345  Taytare  Htfflyw.  Vlsareto  Hone. 

^ h bradEBte  alter  horse's  name  denote  days  since  test  oudng. 


4 E ENIGMA  COMXTKNfAL  JOCKEYS’  SBJJNG 
■ I W HANDICAP  HURDLE 

3m  £1 ,849  (9  dedared) 

34234-  Star  Fata—  JW*  Had«  6-126 G Sfeakto  (R 

M5«  Bto Curararpifa W Latatal 8-10-10 CM) 

13-3M  Fatal  Paat  (7)  pQj  (TSiea  6-10-0 Mfctari  Breaoaa 

15006  laraoriigto|CFl4tan  6-10-7 LC*nta|3) 


3-1  Imrit  7-2  Fata  Cart  5-1  PK)dta  11-2taPvtotaK.  13-7 
. Ml  12-1  &<tr  S«to. 


POMP  AND  CRCUMSTANCE  NOVICE 
CHASE 

2m  71 110yds  £2, 855  {7  dedared) 

84561  la*  or 


FP216 

6P2D4- 

3P110 

22PPD- 


P Qumo  7-11-0  R Wwilto 

9-10-12 ■ Ratal 

11-10-12 S Com 


__  10-10-12 B 

taa^.tafcw  (ft)  D taa  10-10-0 . Hr  J Ttrad  p) 
tetaifcVyPteWTfmtar  B-TO-T2  __  S W)W«  * 
OSH  Ttan  Mpajui  (?)  RJ  Prtfl  6— ID-12 T J “ ' 


“ 5-1  “f ' »-1  16-1 


Trainer  watch 


— — *tora  Mtotan  today — Mtatataltt  Prates 

-^iASItaemhBSredovi.jHattisonioDHjitellSFteu1 

delte,  .WTuner  to  N BMegR  4. 1 5 Monig  Form  iSSferi!? 
oowen. 


3,1  HANDICAP  HURDLE 


'2m  4f  £2,250  (8  dedared) 

tatejratatanpHFtataMi-o ■! 

i curagrti  M pq  m k omrtad  KMl-e 


Hto  7-4  CnuctaL  3-1 BM  4-T  Roiri  Ewmkn  8-1  Bew  Da  T*  P»ta 
Mjsoc.  12-1  Kamo.  14-1  CtaWs  eBi XHtaatal. 


2m  £2,765  p dedavd) 

1 tatofl Toy  WPMSQM Ft. 6-126 -A  P 

2 33422  CoatarstaMteTmtoiSmtaBa-ll-O  _ 

tallta 

? BEf  totajpl topiHN Ltaodai 7-10-13  — ■ 

t l Writ  6-10-4 A 

6 04-533  BaAritoTtaa pin HkAraas 7-10-0 A taring  (7) 

tottaMflotelDtaw,  2-1  QnierY\to6»R(tafiT(V.M  Utart  jnz. 
*2- 1 Win  isu. 


A 4 ESEROimUSlKWICE  HANDICAP  CHASE 

*Yh  I W2m£23iS(BdBdswfl 

Kasmst 

tataytaa  8- 

fiSStato^Wp^BM  it 


1 MRTHitaHyiltaMi Bcaoote  8-11-13 B 

2 1811-2  RHtCaMmjpnpe  6-11-7 AM 


8 562-24 

4 31F-04 

5 » 

■ 52465 


18710-7. 

imfftmmiwPS 

1 PR  Retxtar  5-106 


6-10-3  A 1 


A_At\  CHAWON  JUVBOE  NOVKE  HURWE3T0 

"■Fw2ni  £2250  (B  dedared) 

IRMw  11-3 j tom 

iifflRU&=»UB 

| W Muir  10-10 H Htata 

4ktatoatt10-5 8 Ratal 

JFOjrltadir  10-5 Ataptaa 

Iktttabw  ftnta  to  Onto  11— 4 La  teat  flMfer.  7-1  Ito  Dw.  8-1 
. ■■  -TbB^BeaQny  2o_17|ieftHrMB&eeod 


COURSESPECUUSTS 

total  W too  % Lata 


38  142  268  *2225 
28  178  142  -56.12 
23  122  185*2(72 
22  >21  182  -1336 
» IS  17.1  +«ffl 
® 81  247  +11JQ 

18  140  128  -8232 


liatam 

1« 

Has 

» 

ImfH 

HPtoa 

32 

119 

TOO 

-2J6 

Ptaam 

2? 

102 

215 

-220 

TRrarir 

7 

73 

tuv 

-2275 

Ptomn 

6 

47 

1?5 

-1& 

CM 

5 

* 

1/5 

-75? 

JOVta 

5 

61 

024 

■8.77 

P Cfenatoi 

3 

y 

33J+1O50 

Results 


XODritoi  to  ISytaJi  4.MOHYY  Ham 
s SAfflwoitt  nvzj;  2.  Britos  Oats  tar 
110-1);  a,  tea  taw  L*ey  (14-t).  7-2 
Otzzy  nuy.  It  ran. «.«.{?  WWwyn]  Tta: 
□LOO;  P-30.  Cl  50.  0450.  Doai  ft  £2850. 

tuck  ci82J0.  car,  esi  to-rnomt  ceaejn. 
lMmi,IHDURHMU01TAS 
Swatort  |S-(  tea);  a Tta  B«V  Mm  re-ak 
a P*n— ■ (11-2).  5 ran.  1,  h(L  (M  Bell) 
Tutor;  Pfitt  El  .40,  rija  Dual  F:  P40.  CSF: 
£5.17.  MC  English  Lady. 

U«  (la  4#  tOsdria  1,om0«  R Rrancti 


<8-1 );  S,  Waked  [11-11;  a,  rat  (to  The  M* 
no-11-  3-1  tar  VWfcHoa  9 "tip 
Etomorth)  Trt«  text  Cz.10.  nao.  nJo. 
DtM)  F:  £2300.  Trio:  03&60.  cbfTcs>j£ 
Trteaato  £47553.  NR:  Aibaho. 

XriO  (Ira  T14/d»>  1,  FIQtal  PHCOOC 
P Fttfflhmro  (ll-u:  a,  tanito.  «~4 
tev);  *,  Kipm  (16-ij.  8 roa  UL  -uC  m 
Akehvrat)  Tota.  El350t  £150.  CL40.  C4.HL 
tari  F:  C1550.  Trio:  03160.  CSftaB.7S. 
Trtaast  £28850  NR:  Taw  The  Wanr. 
^1Q{q*XT,»OWT)Pi  Bonn.  P Sawney 
cn  te-1);  a,  Mb*,  iff 
(&-1L  M to»  AnoDMrmlvep- 
wry.  6 ran.  t,  M.  (M  BlanahanQTalK  ES5to 
CZ70.  £250  Dual  F.  £18,90.  CSF:  C27JL 

+aq  (7i);  t,  pwssnm  lummATiota.  s 

Sanders  (9-4  tt-tav):  s,  Pom  - 


(M  Jt-teri:  a,  B— a n aa  (4-1).  7 ran.  %, 
3,  (HGuorilTott:£ifi(t£250,C1  j«o.  Dual  F: 
£35aCSft£850. 

J toCKFOT.  £4754650.  £80.775.63  carried 
ow  to  vwndoor  today. 

PLACBPOn  £22050.  OUUWTiSUO. 

REDCAR 

aio  CR>  1.  COOL  Staenr,  o Wrtstn 
*,  •>  oajraam 

(3-1).  7-a  tev  Royal  Oraanv  8 ran.  4.  nil  (A 
Urimndl  Tate;  £850:  Cl  JO.  Cl  50.  euo. 
Itori  ft  Clisa.  Trio:  £2750.  CSft  £3159. 
TrlnaC  £14854.  NR:  Angel  MB. 
tatatlra  «X  1.KARAKU,  JCa«dl  (*^11 

n^'wl  (33-1)  3 ran.  7.  la.  (J  Ooadao)  Tote; 
£140  Duel  F:  H.10.CSF:  £153. 


jjgttaXjdTAR  RMA  B Doyta  (7-5); 

WlZ?£?T^£2g& 

£450;  £150.  £250.  DF:  C1B50.  CSF:  (2158. 
yp.ri-J h "HW  omBV.  j Canon 

(6-4  lari:  *,  Pvaialnw  toad  (B-i);  iw 
rate  (3-1).  4 ran.  K 5.  (J  Gaaden)  Tctr 
£250.  Dual  F;  £350.  C&F:  £11.01.  ' 

450  (<M)t  1,  taraiAIIVI  MR.  J QUKKI 
.{M  lav);  a.  HrCao.  (5-1); 

M5*!1 Trt* 

£150,  C24ML  Dual  F:  £5.70  CSft  £1051, 

450  TO  1>  CLYTHA  HOI  LAn  S 
fr-ltorinndQIHOta  Kim  Tirade/ 
5 ^ Wran.DdnL 

S 2*lBnrfcB Indaa) 

£350,  £650.  Duai  F-.  C1850.  Trie:  £11250. 


C8F:  CHLO  £1358.  O.CKL  £1155. 
TrtoMt  CRU  0.  C R £18158. 0.  C H L.  C R 
C10TJQ  NR.  Al  HaeL 

HAcraowsia.  Quumuate. 
YARMOUTH 

2JM  (IB  5f  *1  y«e>1,  BAWreSOu^  M 

mite  (avers  tar);  2, ~ “ 


Bene&sastsRSs 

£250.  reft  E451. 

L*»  dm  ar  »yris)i  i,  SAMtav 

HOPXi  T Sproka  |5-Zf.  X Mta  Dm 
(lOD-a^to , femlrl  toaTHrit  (6-2).  B-4ta 
Tangshan.  4 ran.  IX  X (J  Ftnahave)  Toes: 
ma.  Dari  F;  to.  00.  CSF:  ES51.  HR 
Celebrant 

UO  <er>  i.  aooNTAHK,  Pm  Eddery 


(Mi  tovhltH— tl^tXOm ataVtoaaa 

(13-2]  3 ran.  Kd.  20.  (F  Walwyn)  TotK  £150. 
Dual  F:  £150.  C8ft  £151, 

4-00  (8J>1,  phood  auTWA  D HoMnd 

£riF«v):  2.  toy  Mariy  tarlma  MI, 

Welf  tomartato  (100-3(B.  8 ran.  Nfc.  4.  (A 

Jarvis)  Yew  0.70:  nio,  0.10  Dual  ft 

*Ma  CSft  E22JB.  Oh  IMfla. 

AaOTOl.taHMimftDHglM 

(iMj:  x Ktataatapi-2);  S,  OmUwOtm 

(*•1).  3-1  lav  Mlta.  7 ran.  S,  3L  (CCraer)  17 

tR5to£450.  £150.  Oft  £2850.  C8ft  MK 
«*8PwlMHtaMS— IMS 
**■»  6 Canon  IM):  A lata  Staato 
(avena  Pov);  3,  taeU  Mat  [8-*L  4 ran,  8L 
Ota  OtaXMld  T:  £150.  DR  £250.  CSft 
£8.08.  NR-Chaa*To  Cham.  nghHagTliTjea. 
HACWQWM  WL  OUADFOTVC77JXI. 


Windsor  with  form 


TOPIWM 


ZOO 


..  tta.  toaBh  wij dgHWram hns osu  to«ta tre 4 

S-tfMCl*.  . 

- r-to  * Dteotoo  bW». 



! a8kf borart  ram  aenfltoAw  tore  M Xlnupt 


A J^ASDtATmD  SAVE  SaJLJH  STAKES 

dfaWtnr  a 133ycb  £2,74?  (6  MnQ- 

sg  ssaanflaiiamB 

Kern  niaita 
TttM  CB6450  M 

wS  QdgoqSrl 

raig  n h 

tataps^arefl 

rata  tab djStra*tatoHtagtaataata1ta^6j»ri11« 

i^fsaffis2ffisss=sSSi 

WtaCtortMtojiVkfiiiaMli 
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So  close . . . but  it's  another  consolation  prize  for  Great  Britain  as  Tyree  Washington  of  the  United  States  (right)  comes  home  in  front  of  Mark  Richardson  (centre)  In  the  men’s  4 x 400  metres  relay  final  photograph:  cuve  brunskill 

Duncan  Mackay  in  Athens  sees  a narrow  defeat  for  Britain’s  4x400  metres  squad  but  an  unexpected  bronze  for  the  4x1 00  team 
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Relay  dreams  end  in  silver 


M- 
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THV.  championship* 
which  had  prom- 
ised so  much  ended 
in  the  Olympic  Sta- 
dium here  last  night 
with  Britain  failing  to  win  a 
gold  medal  for  the  first  time 
in  the  event's  14-year  history. 
The  men's  4x400  metres 
relay  team,  carrying  the  last 
hopes  of  a victory  so  sorely 
needed  after  the  disappoint- 
ments -of  Atlanta  last  sum- 
mer, could  only  join  Denise 
Lewis,  Steve  Backley,  Colin 
Jackson  and  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards as  silver-medal 
winners. 

“We  were  very  unlucky  just 
as  we  were  in  Atlanta  last 
year,”  said  the  team  captain 
Roger  Black.  “There  has  to  > 
come  a time  when  you  stop 
using  that  as  an  excuse,  but  I 
did  feel  desperately  sorry  for 
Kelly  Holmes  and  Jonathan 
Edwards  because  they  have 
each  been  so  unlucky  with  in- 
juries this  summer.” 

It  was  doubly  disappointing 
since  the  United  States  4 x 400 
squad  had  been  weakened  by 
the  withdrawals  of  their 
world  and  Olympic  champion 
Michael  Johnson  and  world 
record-holder  Butch  Reyn- 
olds, hut  there  was  a welcome 
surprise  when  the  British 
4 x 100  metres  squad  won 
bronze  medals. 

Bereft  of  Linford  Christie, 
who  this  weekend  announced 
that  he  had  run  his  last  race, 
they  were  third  In  38.14  be- 
hind Donovan.  Bailey's  Cana- 
dians, first  in  37.88,  and  Nige- 
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Victory  salute . . - The  Kenyan  Daniel  Kameh. celebrates 
his  triumph  in  the  5,000  metres  yesterday 


ria.  They  earned  their  medals 
with  some  slick  batonrchang- 
ing  not  normally  associated  , 
with  British  teams  and  a 
storming  last  leg  from  Julian 
Golding,  who  rounded  off  an 
inspired  run  with  adip  finish 
to  pip  the  Cubans. 

The  400m  relay  team  of 
I wan  Thomas,  Roger  Black, 
Jamie  Baulch  and  Mark  Rich- 
ardson believed  that  the 
Americans  were  as  vulnera- 
ble as  at  any  time  since  the 
British  defeated  them  on  the 
final  day  of  the  1991  world 
championships  in  Tokyo. 


drew  level  with  Chris  Jones 
down  the  home  straight  and 
briefly  led  him  until  being 
passed  in  the  final  80  metres. 

Everything  came  down  to 
the  last  leg  and  Richardson. 
He  sat  on  the  shoulder  of 
Tyree  Washington,  the  indi- 
vidual bronze  medal-winner, 
and  attacked  coming  off  the 
final  bend  but  his  rival 
proved  to  be  too  strong  and 
anchored  the  US  to  victory  by 
0 JSsec  in  2min  5&47sec. 

*1  did  my  best,”  said  Rich- 
ardson, “hut  Washington 
gave  me  too  much  to  do.  He  is 


‘We  were  unlucky,  as  we  were  in 
Atlanta  last  year’ — Roger  Black 


Thomas  had  staked  every- 
thing on  beating  Johnson  in 
the  individual  400m  event 
only  to  finish  fifth,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  first  leg  he  was 
neck-and-neck  with  Jerome 
Young  when  he  handed  over  i 
to  Black. 

When  the  runners  broke 
from  their  lanes  Antonio  Pet- 
tigrew had  a three-yard  ad- 
vantage over  Bientr,  who  was 
returning  to  competition  after 
six  weeks*  absence  with  a vi- 
rus. Black  closed  the  gap  be- 
fore the  American,  blamed  for 
the  1991  defteat  when  Kriss 
Akabusi  beat  him  on  the  last 
leg,  pulled  away  again. 

British  spectators  leapt  out 
of  their  seats  when  Baulch 


the  same  kind  of  runner  as 
me,  a very  strong  finisher.” 

The  British  team  took  a lap 
of  honour  which  seemed  to 
fan  a little  flat  without  the 
gold  medals,  whereas  the 
sprint-relay  team  of  Darren 
Braithwaite,  Darren  Camp- . 
bell,  Doug  Walker  and  Gol- 
ding were  ecstatic  after  their 
unexpected  bronze. 

At  first  It  was  not  dear 
whether  they  had  won  a 
medal  as  the  television  replay 
on  the  giant  screen  was  in- 
conclusive. When  the  result 
was  flashed  up  on  the  score- 
board  a few  minutes  later  the 
youngsters  hugged  one  an- 
other with  pride  and  pleasure 
at  the  prospect  of  winning 


130.000  (£19.000).  The  way  is 
now  dear  for  one  of  them  to 
succeed  Christie  as  the  Brit- 
ish No.  L 

Daniel  Komen  set  up  the 
prospect  of  a mouth-watering 
middle-distance  showdown 
with  Ethiopia’s  10,000m 
champion  Haile  Gebrselassie 
in  Zurich  when  he  won  the 
5,000m  in  13min  07.38sec.  The 

Kenyan  made  the  decisive 
move  three  laps  from  home 
when  he  covered  800m  in  sub- 
ffam--m  rmrte-ffl  fl  t>  pace. 

“I  knew  I needed  a fast  race 
and  a good  time  to  win  the 
gold  medal,"  he  said.  “Now  I 
have  two  days  of  rest  before  I 
face  Gebrselassie.  I am  work- , 
ing  onaplan  to  be  able  to  beat 

him." 

In  the  100m  hurdles  Lud- 
mila Engqvist  of  Sweden  pro- 
duced a remarkable  come- 
back off  the  final  hurdle  to 
add  the  world  title  to  the 
Olympic  crown  she  won  in 
Atlanta  last  year.  The  Swede 
was  trailing  Bulgaria’s  Svetla 
Dimitrova  by  a metre  but 
powered  through  at  the  end  to 
win  in  1K50  seconds. 

Germany  produced  a relay 
victory  of  a kind  Britain  had 
sought  when  Grit  Breuer 
came  through  In  the  final 
metres  to  pip  the  American 
and  Jamaican  squads  to 
clinch  the  women’s  4 x 400m 
event  in  320.92.  Indeed  it  was 
a good  final  day  for  the  Ger- 
mans, with  Lais  Riedel  win- 
ning his  fourth  consecutive 
discus  title  with  a throw  of 
68JS4  metres. 
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Victory  roll . . . Ludmila  Bngquist  of  Sweden  clears  the 
last  hairier  to  take  the  gold  in  the  women’s  100m  hurdles 
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There’s  only  one  Bubka 


Duncan  Mackay  on  the  pole-vaufter  who 

Is  still  world  champion  after  1 4 years 


On  a bender...  Bubka  takes  flight  yesterday  omtomssms 


SERGEI  BUBKA  remains 
the  only  pole  vaulter  to 
hold  a world  champion- 
ship gold  medaL  Last  night  he 
collected  his  sixth  consecu- 
tive title  and  added  $60,000 
(about  £38,000)  to  the  $10  mil- 
lion he  has  earned  in  appear- 
ance fees,  bonus  payments 
and  endorsements  since  win- 
ning the  inaugural  world  title 
in  Helsinki  14  years  ago. 

Staring  defeat  in  the  face 
after  Russia’s  Maksim  Tara- 
sov had  cleared  5.69  metres, 
the  Ukrainian  showed  the 
nerve  of  the  Monte  Carlo 
gamblers  of  his  adopted 
home.  He  opted  to  miss  that 
height  and  had  the  bar  raised 
to  6.01,  a height  only  two 
other  men  have  ever  cleared. 

Tarasov  and  a near- 
capacity crowd  in  the  80,000- 
seat  Olympic  stadium  held 
their  breath  as  Bubka 
sprinted  down  the  runway 
and  planted  his  pole.  As  be 
arched  high  into  the  evening 
sky  and  cleared  the  bar,  the 
crowd  exploded  into  the  big- 
gest cheer  of  these  nine-day 
championships. 

It  seems  nothing  can  bring 
down  the  man  nicknamed 
I "Sputnik”.  He  needed  surgery 
on  the  Achilles  heel  injury 
which  forced  him  out  of  the 
Atlanta  Olympics  and  did  not . 


start  training  again  until  four 
months  ago,  entering  only 
two  competitions. 

Bubka  has  cleverly  cashed 
in  on  his  ability  to  raise  the 
world  record  by  a centimetre 
at  a time,  a feat  he  has 
achieved  35  times.  Yet  last 
night  he  spumed  the  chance 
to  win  a $1  million  bonus  for 
setting  a world  record.  A 
sixth  world  title  and  a cham- 
pionship record  were  enough 

Britain  also  had  something 
to  celebrate  when  Kick  Buck- 
field  produced  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  life  to  finish  fifth 
with  a clearance  of  5.70.  His 
scalps  indnded  Jean  Gal- 
Gone,  the  Frenchman  who 
won  the  Olympic  title  last 
year  in  Bubka’s  absence. 

For  several  distinguished 
athletes  these  championships 
saw  the  end  of  a long  goodbye- 
Heike  Drechsler  and  Jackie 
Joyner-Kersee,  whose  rivalry 
has  illuminated  many  an 
arena,  almost  certainly 
brought  the  curtain  down  on 
their  respective  careers  after 
finishing  fourth  and  fifth  in 
the  long  jump. 

Drechslar's  golden  career 
bad  started  in  this  stadium  15  i 
years  ago  when  she  finished 
fourth  in  the  European  cham- 
pionships, missing  a bronze 
medal  by  two  centimetres. 


Things  came  full  circle  when 
she  faded  to  finish  third  by 
the  same  margin.  At  least  she 
had  won  what  amounted  to  a 
penalty  shoot-out  with  the 
United  States’  Joyner-Kersee. 

The  two  had  won  two  world 
long  jump  titles  each,  so  by 
finishing  ahead  of  Joyner- 
Kersee  the  German  finished 
with  a better  record.  ”1  shall 
miss  our  duels,”  said 
Drechsler.  “It’s  strange  that 
the  same  thing  should  happen 
In  the  same  stadium  so  many 
years  apart  The  circle  is  clos- 
ing in  on  me.” 

The  winner  was  Lyudmila 
Galkina  of  Russia,  who 
stunned  the  home  crowd  by 
leaping  7.05  metres  in  the 
fourth  round  to  displace  Niki 
Xanthou’s  pace-setting  effort 
of  6.94  for  Greece.  Less  than  a 
year  ago  Galkina  was  in  in- 
tensive care  after  a car  crash 
in  Moscow. 

Fiona  May.  bora  in  Slough 
and  competing  for  Italy  be- 
cause of  lack  of  support  in 
Britain,  finished  third  in  6-91. 
clearly  unsettled  by  the  parti- 
san crowd.  The  defending 
champion  was  booed  and 
whistled  every  time  she 
stepped  on  the  runway.  “I 
thought  it  was  very  unsport- 
ing,” she  said. 

The  London-born  Joanna 
Stone  finished  second  in  the 
javelin  to  Trine  Hattested  of 
Norway,  who  won  with  a 
throw  of  68.78m  to  the  Austra- 
lian's 68.64. 
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No  hard  feelings . - ■ Ian  Walker  has  a hug  and  handshake  after  the  match  for  Teddy  Sheringham,  a team-mate  last  season  who  yesterday  Coiled  to  put  a penalty  past  Tottenham's  goalkeeper  photograph;  tom  jenkws 


Premiership:  Tottenham  Hotspur  0,  Manchester  United  2 


Sheri  ngham’s  last  laugh 


David  Lacey  sees  the  red  tide  finally  engulf  White  Hart  Lane 
after  penalty  miss  threatened  to  leave  United  with  red  faces 


TWO  late  goals  in  the 
space  of  78  seconds 
yesterday  enabled 
Manchester  United 
to  lay  the  ghost  of 
Eric  Cantona  that  was  threat- 
ening to  stroll  over  the  grave 
of  Teddy  Sheringham,  whose 
missed  penally  drew  the  loud- 
est cheer  of  the  afternoon 
from  his  recent  north  London 
admirers. 

But  for  Tottenham's  sup- 
porters this  proved  to  be  a 
bad  case  of  premature  jollifi- 
cation. A smart  piece  of  op- 
portunism by  Nicky  Butt, 
closely  followed  by  a hapless 
own-goal  by  Ramon  Vega,  the 
Swiss  centre-back,  saw  the 
Premiership  champions  open 
their  season  with  a sound  if 
unspectacular  win. 

While  Hart  Lane  was  left  to 
ponder  again  the  implications 
of  the  Tottenham  chairman 

Alan  Sugar’s  widely  reported 
hint  that  another  season  of 
non -achievement  would  not 
be  tolerated  now  that  the 
manager  Gerry  Francis  has 
spent  around  £io  million 
strengthening  the  squad. 

Losing  to  United  was  nei- 
ther a disgrace  nor  cause  for 
undue  alarm:  after  alL,  Totten- 
ham had  beaten  United  only 
once  in  14  previous  league  en- 
counters. But  the  lack  of  an 
immediate  impact  by  Fran- 
cis's big  summer  signings 
from  Newcastle,  Les  Ferdi- 
nand and  David  Ginola,  posed 
questions  about  whether  his 
visits  to  the  transfer  market 
should  end  there. 


The  better  the  scoring  po- 
tential up  front,  the  better  the 
service  from  midfield  needs 
to  be.  Their  neighbours 
Arsenal  are  already  aware  of 
this  fact  and  yesterday  Tot- 
tenham's midfield  failed  to 
find  the  imagination  and  ac- 
curacy of  pass  to  bring  out  the 
best  in  Ferdinand's  merits  of 
speed,  athleticism  and  the 
capacity  to  catch  defences 
square. 

Glnola  was  a more  predict- 
able disappointment.  A 
change  of  shirt  was  never 
likely  to  bring  a change  of 
playing  habits.  Denis  Irwin 
and  those  In  support  simply 
waited  for  the  Frenchman  to 
bring  to  the  ball  Inside  on  to 
his  stronger  right  foot,  leav- 
ing him  to  face  a queue  of  de- 
fenders. After  half-time  Gln- 
ola moved  to  the  middle  but 
by  then  United  were  control- 
ling the  game  between  the 
penalty  areas. 

Until  he  gave  way  to  Andy 
Sinton  in  the  73rd  minute  the 
19- year -old  Steve  Ciemence, 
son  Of  Ray  Ciemence,  the  for- 
mer Liverpool,  Tottenham 
and  England  goalkeeper,  and 
a product  of  the  Football 
Association's  saon-to-be- 
closed  school  at  Lflleshall. 
was  Tottenham’s  likeliest 
new  face. 

Sol  Campbell,  superb  in  de- 
fence throughout,  was  their 
outstanding  player.  The  tim- 
ing of  his  interceptions, 
whether  in  cutting  out  cen- 
tres or  making  tackles,  his 
sense  of  positioning  and  all- 


round speed  would  have  con- 
firmed the  watching  Glenn 
Hoddle’s  impression  of  the 
player  as  England's  coming 
answer  to  Marcel  Desailly. 
Francis  still  needs  similar  ex- 
cellence elsewhere,  however, 
if  Tottenham  are  going  to 
make  a serious  Impact  In  any 
competition  this  season. 

Sheringham  was  always  go- 
ing to.  be  saddled  with  compar- 
j Isons  with  Cantona,  regardless 
of  the  feet  that  he  is  a different 
type  of  player  both  in  style  and 
temperament  Certainly  the 
latter  enabled  him  to  deal 
calmy  with  the  boos  and  jeers 
of  Tottenham's  fans  who  for 
six  years  had  worshipped  the 
ground  he  trod. 

Alex  Ferguson,  the  United 
manager,  did  not  fed  that 
Sherlngham’s  reception  was 
over  the  top.  “It  was  nothing 
compared  to  what  Paul  face 
had  to  put  up  with  when  he 
went  bade:  to  West  Ham,”  he 
observed.  Nor  indeed  the  treat- 
ment Alan  Shearer  has 
received  at  Old  Traflbrd  since 
he  opted  to  move  from  Black- 
burn to  Newcastle  rather  than 
take  the  shorter  route  to 
Greater  Manchester. 

Until  the  heat  slowed  the 
ability  of  both  teams  to  crowd 
each  other  out  in  midfield, 
even  Sheringham's  perception 
failed  to  create  space  amid  the 
perspiring  throng.  Ryan  Giggs 
occasionally  made  ground  on 
the  left  but  Campbell  and  Vega 
were  no  more  likely  to  allow 
anything  through  the  middle 
than  were  Gary  PaHister  and 


Ronny  Johnsen  for  United.  i 

It  made  for  poor,  uneventful 1 
football.  Andy  Cole,  miming 
the  game  to  have  a boll  on  his 
bottom  removed,  would  not 
have  been  alone  in  finding  it 
painful  to  sit  and  watch.  Add 
to  this  the  Premier  League’s 
loudest,  most  mind-numbing 
public-address  system  and 
there  was  a point  yesterday 
when  White  Hart  Lane  became 
purgatory  m a frying  pan. 

[ The  first  half  was  a confu- 
sion of  tumbling  bodies  and 
: vain  attempts  to  thread  the 
ball  through  the  eyes  of 
I needles.  Such  chances  as  there 
were  amounted  to  matriiwi 
shots  and  glanced  headers, 
with  neither  goalkeeper  serl- 
I ously  disturbed. 

After  half-time,  however. 
United's  passing  and  move- 
ment started  to  assert  Itself  in 
the  old  manner.  Giggs  and 
Sheringham  were  finding 
more  space  In  the  approaches 
to  goal  and  either  might  have 
scored  before  the  game  was 
an  hour  old.  In  fact  both 
wafted  shots  over  the  bar, 
Sheringham  to  inevitable 
chants  from  the.  home  crowd 
of  “What  a waste  of  money”. 

Then  in  the  61st  minute 
Sheringham  prepared  to  have 
the  last  laugh.  Justin  Edin- 
burgh, having  legally  won  a 
ball  from  Jordi  Cruyff;  then 
scooped  it  away  with  a bawd 
Ian  Walker,  dancing  on  his 
line  in  the  now  permitted 
manner,  finally  skipped  the 
wrong  way,  only  for  Sher- 
ingham's penalty  to  rebound 
from  the  foot  of  the  goal- 
keeper's right-hand  post 

“You  pick  people  to  take 
penalties  who’ll  Show  the  right 
character  if  they  miss,”  said 


Ferguson  later.  Sure  enough, , 
on  83  minutes,  Sheringham’s 
was  the  deflected  through-ball 
that  found  Butt  slipping 
through  to  beat  Walker. 


Then  David  Beckham,  mak- 
ing his  now  customary  delayed 
entrance  for  United,  aimed  a 
centre  towards  Giggs  which 
dropped  over  the  Welshman’s 


.head.  Vega's  attempted  inters 
ceptton  merely  guided  the  ball 
Into  his  own  net  Thus  did 
United,  and  Sheringham.  enjoy 
their  day  — eventually,  that  is. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,039 


WMNOISOF  pm  PUZZLE  21,032 

Tills  waefcfe  winners  of  a CoIBns 
English  Dictionary  are  Mr  I C CUngan 


of  Ryde,  tele  of  Wight,  Chris  Grant  of 
Dunvegan.  tele  of  Skye.  Ray  HW  of 
Ecefes,  Manchester.  Patrick  Morgan 
of  Maidsrone,  Ksnt  and  N & 0 Carter 
at  Nutgrov®,  St  Helena. 


“ Stuck?  Then  caB  w soluBons  Bne 
on  0881  338  23a  Carta  cost  SOp 
par  mlnuta  at  a>  times.  Service  sup- 
plied by  ATS 


the  country  (6) 

24  Three  In  old-fashioned  pub 
P.3,4) 

25  First  ride  on  a new  horse  (4) 
28  At  holiday  time  It  may  be 

busy  or  in  repose  (B) 

27  Expert  In  Judo  beaten  (6) 


and  the 
Ashes 
are  lost 


again 


Mike  Sehrey  sees 
a quick  surrender 
to  the  Australians 
atTrent  Bridge 


WITH  little  more  than 
a whimper  and  a Mt 
of  perfunctory  sabre- 
rattling,  England  lost  the 
fifth  Test  by  264  runs  yes- 
terday. surrendering  the 
Ashes,  the  series  and  any 
reason  to  be  considered  in 
the  same  breath  as  the  Aus- 
tralia cricket  team. 

Required  to  make  451  to 
take  the  match  — a winning 
fourth-innings  total  that 
would  be  unprecedented  in 
Trots  — or  to  bat  for  more 
than  four  sessions  to  keep 
the  series  alive,  they  lost 
their  openers  in  four  deliv- 
eries either  side  of  the  tea 
Interval  and  the  remainder 
of  the  wickets  over  the  next 
2%  hours  as  batsmen 
crossed  the  thin  line  be- 
tween a positive  approach 
and  a reckless  one. 

The  match  finished  on 
the  dot  of  seven  o’clock 
when,  with  seven  balls 
remaining  of  the  extra  half- 
hour  that  can  be  claimed  if 
a result  looks  possible, 
Devon  Malcolm  edged 
Glenn  McGrath  to  Mark 
Waugh’s  fly-paper  hands  at 
second  slip.  England  had 
been  bowled  out  for  186  in 
less  than  49  overs  and  only 
a bristling,  unbeaten  82  in 
93  bails  from  Graham 
Thorpe  saved  them  from 
the  Ignominy  of  being  die- 
missed  Inside  little  more 
than  a single  session  of  nor- 
mal time.  The  final  Test  at 
The  Oval  now  becomes  an 
irrelevance. 

On  a dry.  dusty  fourth- 
day  pitch,  against  the 
world's  best  exponent  of 
wrist  spin,  disasters  can 
happen.  But  this  was  no 
Shane  Warae  benefit 
Until  a meek  tail-end  sur- 
render brought  him  three 
bonus  wickets.  Warne’s 
twirling  from  the  Radcllffe 
Road  End  had  been  a red 
herring. 

The  first  wicket  — that  of 
Mike  Atherton  — and  the 
last  two  went  to  Glenn 
McGrath  and  that  of  Alec 
Stewart  to  Paul  ReiffeL 
But  the  heart  of  the  in- 
nings was  torn  out  by  Ja- 
son Gillespie  who,  in  20  de- 
liveries in  the  middle  of 
eight  overs  of  unadulter- 
ated tripe  that  cost  65  runs, 
picked  off  Nasser  Hussain, 
John  Crawley  and  Adam 
Hollloake. 
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18  Match-maker?  (7) 

18  Points  he  can  alter  and 
Improve  (7) 

1*  Country  music  composer  (7) 
20  The  mors  supereflteus . 

" diners  out  (6) 

23  Be  entitled  to  credit  (5) 


Across  

1 Leaves  collected  here  for 
potting  (3,3) 

4 Go  easy  for  about  40  days 
16)  . 

9 Return  of  service  takes  love 
game  (4) 

10  Utterly  restricted  (6-4) 

11  He  turns  143  in  Australia  (6) 

12  Stop  deer  straying  with 


. ropes  round  their  necks  ($) 

1 13  Wrote  a quick  note  and  left 

inahuny(6,3) 

IS  Huts  used  to  be  buift  Just  so 
(4) 

1 16  I must  leave  firm  .betrayed 

(4) 

17  Nutornuts(9} 

21  Sweetheart  joins  sergeant  In 
dance  (8) 

22  Shakespeare's  little  ptacebi 


Down 

1 Terrible  strain  on  a ruler  (7) 

2 A wish  to  be  in  company  (5) 

3 Revised  tale  with  a 
revolutionary  ending  (7) 

* Peers  squeal  in  panic  (6) 

6 The  canter  adjusted  for  a 

iumpO) 

7 The  varied  uses  of  a 
classical  hero  (7)  • 

8 Where  the  hands  arson 
watch,  tt  would  seem 
(2,3.4.2^) 

14  Guarantees  passage  money 
in  Germany  (9) 


Solution  tomorrow 
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